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In  This  Issue 

Contemporary  drama  has  fallen  under  the  critical  eye  and 
discerning  mind  of  some  of  our  Seniors.  Eileen  Keane  has  delved 
deep  into  Nietzchean  philosophy  to  prove  that  modern  play¬ 
wrights  have  been  influenced  by  the  discourse  of  Zarathustra; 
Ellen  McMahon  interests  herself  with  social  questions;  and 
Marie  Podolski  answers  all  objections  concerning  emphasis  on 
plot  or  characterizations.  The  whole  constitutes  a  spirited  series 
of  criticisms. 

Under  the  ingenious  signature  of  Hope  I.  Wynne,  Subterfuge 
was  submitted  to  the  Sodality  short  story  contest.  Well,  Miss 
Wynne  won,  and  not  many  of  us  were  surprised  to  find  that  Hope 
was  the  alias  of  Audrey  Swendeman.  Subterfuge  is  a  simple 
story  of  parish  life,  containing  a  great  human  appeal. 

Our  poet  has  revealed  herself  as  a  short  story  writer  now. 
Clare  Stanton,  besides  her  song  of  Innocence ,  has  contributed  an 
amusing  little  tale  describing  an  afternoon  in  the  doctor’s  office. 
Her  delineation  of  the  little  boy’s  character  is  particularly  re¬ 
markable. 

We  have  in  Cicero  the  Man  an  amazingly  new  slant  on  the 
character  of  the  great  Senator.  We  were  overjoyed  at  receiving 
this  paper  from  Gertrude  Mahoney  for  it  is  not  often  that  the 
Latin  department  is  heard  from.  And  to  the  rest  of  us,  the  inside 
story  of  the  great  Latin  writers  is  little  known. 

In  Anna  Higgins  we  have  discovered  a  phenomenon!  The 
young  lady  writes  poetry  in  her  exam  books !  Here  is  a  little 
translation  of  Goethe’s  Gef unden  which  has  caught  the  grace  and 
lyrical  quality  of  the  original  with  admirable  precision.  Lorain 
Broderick  contributes  a  little  lyric,  too,  which  speaks  for  itself. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  girls  are  making  their  initial  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Ethos  pages. 

The  Freshmen  give  us  a  few  sketches  of  their  home-towns 
which  are  picturesque  and  somewhat  imaginative. 

Week  after  week,  lesson  after  lesson,  Marjorie  Wallace  sat 
in  the  English  68  class  and  seethed  inwardly.  At  first  she 
had  been  a  trifle  perplexed  by  the  apparent  line  drawn  between 
science  and  culture  in  Newman’s  Idea  but  perplexity  turned  to 
indignation  at  Arnold’s  “Smug”  assertions  concerning  the  value 
of  Science.  Marjorie,  be  it  known,  is  a  student  of  science,  and 
she  exploded !  This  is  her  able  defense  of  a  scientific  education, 
in  answer  to  Matthew  Arnold’s  statements  pertaining  thereto. 
She  has  hit  upon  the  weaknesses  of  our  esteemed  Hellenist’s 
arguments  and  has  admirably  penetrated  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  his  views  and  those  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  conventional  image  of  the  grim,  hardened  social  worker 
has  been  blasted  once  and  for  all  by  Isabel  Connelly  in  her  arti¬ 
cle,  Is  Social  Work  Depressing?  Instead  of  the  unfeeling,  unim¬ 
pressionable  individual  that  modern  society  has  consistently 
painted,  and  instead  of  the  still  less  attractive  introvert  or  mis¬ 
anthrope,  Isabel  describes  a  “real  ideal,”  and  convinces  us  that 
social  work  is  in  reality  an  enviable  vocation. 
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ASPECTS  OF  THE  MODERN  DRAMA 


NIETZCHE  IN  MODERN  DRAMA 

EILEEN  KEANE  ’39 

In  the  record  of  man’s  thought,  which  being  man’s  is  finite 
and  prone  to  repeat  itself,  certain  inevitable  similarities  recur. 
These  similarities  and  repetitions  are  quite  obvious  from  even 
a  superficial  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Not  quite  so 
obvious,  but  far  more  alluring  is  the  repetition  of  thought  based 
on  philosophy  but  transferred  to  another  medium  of  expression. 
Modern  drama  particularly  voices  many  sound  and  unsound 
philosophies.  Among  the  unsound  I  would  class  Nietzche.  If, 
as  has  been  said,  he  had  a  father  in  Darwin  and  a  brother  in 
Bismarck,  he  certainly  has  every  right  to  claim  Heinrich  and 
John  Anthony  as  his  two  devoted  sons.  Heinrich,  hero  of  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  Sunken  Bell,  attempted  to  become  Nietzche’s  superman. 
The  philosopher  believed  that  the  “greater  part  of  our  intellectual 
activity  goes  on  unconsciously,”  and  that  “conscious  thinking  is 
weakest.”  He  thought  all  instinct  was  the  most  intelligent  intelli¬ 
gence  yet  discovered  because  it  is  the  direct  working  of  the  “will 
to  power”  on  which  he  based  his  whole  thought.  These  were 
Heinrich’s  beliefs  and  so  with  the  severity  and  hard-heartedness 
which  Nietzche  extolled,  he  left  his  wife  and  children  to  seek 
a  mountain  retreat  where  he  could  develop  undisturbed.  “Con¬ 
science  should  have  no  part  in  the  uncorrupted  vigor  of  the 
superman,”  so  Heinrich  tried  to  forget  duty.  He  tried  to  forget 
the  usual  moral  obligations  because  the  philosopher  said  that  the 
superman  should  consider  good  those  things  only  which  increase 
the  “will  to  power” — cruelty,  courage,  energy,  intellect,  and  pride. 
But  Heinrich  failed  as  Nietzche  did  ultimately,  because  he  could 
not  drown  conscience,  morality,  human  frailty,  and  moral  duty. 
Philosophically,  in  the  Sunken  Bell,  Hauptmann  failed,  too.  He 
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attempted  to  reconcile  Christian  with  Nietzchean  philosophy,  a 
task  as  hopeless  as  attempting  a  compromise  between  right  and 
wrong. 

John  Anthony,  the  stubborn  capitalist  in  Galworthy’s  Strife, 
is  a  perfect  mouthpiece  for  Nietzche.  Says  Anthony,  “I  have 
never  been  beaten  yet.  ...  It  has  been  said  masters  and  men  are 
equal.  Cant!  It  is  for  us  to  lead  and  to  determine  what  is  to 
be  done.  There  is  only  one  way  to  treat  men — with  the  iron 
hand.  This  middle  class  sentiment  or  socialism  is  rotten.  You 
accuse  me  of  injustice,  inhumanity,  of  cruelty — they  are  the 
words  of  a  soft  breed.” 

Nietzche  said  in  the  same  strain,  “The  superman  will  be 
fearless,  powerful  rather  than  good.  To  inhibit  all  traces  of 
tenderness,  to  have  a  purpose  in  which  one  can  be  hard  upon 
others,  but  above  all  on  one’s  self  .  .  .  that  is  the  last  formula 
of  the  superman.”  “With  him  (Jesus)  every  man  was  of  equal 
worth — out  of  his  doctrine  came  democracy,  socialism,  anarchy.” 
In  the  words  of  Zarathustra,  the  philosopher  says,  “Within  me 
justice  saith,  ‘men  are  not  equal.’  ”  “What  has  he  to  do  with 
contracts  who  can  command?”  He  believed  that  the  Christian 
principle,  “He  that  is  greatest  among  you,  let  him  become  your 
servant,”  could  become  popular  only  at  a  time  when  rulers 
would  be  soft  and  degenerate. 

Poor,  gentle  Barrie  seems  so  innocent  to  connect  with  the 
vicious  brutality  of  Nietzche  that  I’ll  pass  him  quickly.  You, 
“dear  reader,”  may  protect  him.  But  his  Admirable  Crichton 
is  a  very  happy  parody  on  the  government  in  England  of  which 
Nietzche  said,  “Who  will  rescue  Europe  from  England  and 
England  from  Democracy?”  (Now  hide,  Sir  James,  until  Nietzche 
goes  down  again  where  he  belongs.) 

Ibsen  has  been  attacked  by  the  philosopher  for  furthering 
the  emancipation  of  women  in  the  creation  of  such  a  character 
as  Nora  in  A  Doll’s  House.  He  thinks  women  lost  power  and 
prestige  by  this  emancipation.  There  is  nothing  objectionable 
in  that,  taken  alone,  but  consider  the  basis  of  the  thought.  Women 
tried  to  become  like  men  because  they  realized,  “Here  is  little  of 
man.”  Later  he  said,  “With  feminism  came  socialism  and 
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anarchism — all  a  litter  of  democracy.”  And  again,  “The  triumph 
of  Christ  was  democracy.” 

At  least  his  diabolical  reasoning  is  not  subtle;  it  is  easily 
recognizable ;  we  must  say  that  much  for  him. 

“Visiting  the  sick  is  an  orgasm  of  superiority  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  our  neighbor’s  helplessness.”  Does  not  that  smug 
statement  look  down  its  nose  like  a  sentiment  from  a  super- 
sophisticated  play  of  the  present  day? 

One  principle  presented  ever  so  subtly  and  ever  so  urbanely 
in  some  very  modern,  but  happily  not  so  very  popular  plays,  is 
expressed  in  this  blunt  blashemy  which  alone  was  enough  to 
cause  Nietzche’s  final  insanity,  “If  evil  were  not  good  it  would 
have  disappeared.” 

Hauptmann,  in  The  Sunken  Bell ,  through  the  words  of  the 
Nickelman,  explained  Nietzche’s  failure: 

“Thou  hast  not  wrung  from  God  the  right  to  change 

Evil  to  good — or  wages  give  to  guilt.” 


THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM  IN  THE  DRAMA 

ELLEN  McMAHON  ’39 

Henrick  Ibsen  was  probably  the  first  playwright  to  bring 
the  social  problem  into  the  drama.  A  pioneer  in  the  field,  he 
found  most  popularity  in  this  type  of  play.  Ibsen  demonstrated 
that  there  is  effective  drama  in  the  every  day  life  of  the  common¬ 
place  people  without  resorting  to  melodrama.  He  was  the  first 
to  drag  ethics  and  sociology  on  to  the  stage,  dealing  logically 
and  boldly  with  the  problems  besetting  men  and  women  in  every¬ 
day  life.  More  concerned  with  character-drawing  than  with 
reforming,  Ibsen  reproduced  life  on  the  stage,  laid  bare  its  prob¬ 
lems,  and  wisely  did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

Perhaps  the  most  universally  known  of  Ibsen’s  plays  is 
A  Doll's  House,  which  is  of  greatest  importance  in  regard  to  its 
theme  and  dramatic  technique.  It  brings  up  the  question  of  non¬ 
interference,  and  the  ethical  problem,  “Has  a  woman  the  right 
to  desert  her  family  and  husband  in  order  to  save  her  soul  alive  ?” 
This  question  of  individual  liberty  is  a  most  popular  one  today. 
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We  again  find  this  question  of  individualism  in  An  Enemy  of 
the  People,  which  brings  up  the  problem  of  the  democratic  form 
of  government  as  opposed  to  dictatorship  or  autocracy.  The 
startling  realization  that  the  majority  is  not  always  right,  in  fact 
very  seldom  right,  is  brought  home.  The  Wild  Duck  is  less  uni¬ 
versal  than  the  other  two  plays.  It  is  more  of  a  “slice  of  life” 
drama  and  therefore  less  general  in  scope.  The  question  raised 
in  this  drama  is,  “Is  absolute  honesty  always  possible?” 

The  ideas  in  these  plays  are  obviously  controversial.  Ibsen 
compels  us  to  think  and  to  examine  many  of  our  illusions.  The 
influence  of  Ibsen’s  ideas  and  dramatic  technique  has  been  felt 
in  the  work  of  many  of  our  modern  dramatists. 

John  Galsworthy  is  perhaps  most  like  Ibsen  in  his  choice 
of  themes  and  treatment  of  them.  He  was  concerned  with  drama 
as  a  record  of  the  “phenomena  of  life,  and  characters  selected 
and  combined  but  not  distorted  by  the  dramatist’s  outlook,  set 
down  without  fear  or  prejudice.”  A  reformer  in  spirit,  Gals¬ 
worthy  succeeded  in  keeping  that  spirit  subdued.  As  did  Ibsen, 
he  regarded  character-drawing  as  being  all-important  in  the 
drama,  but  he  did  not  always  succeed  in  sufficiently  developing 
his  characters. 

Strife,  one  of  Galsworthy’s  greatest  tragedies,  has  for  its 
theme  the  social  problem  of  the  conflict  between  labor  and 
capital.  He  brings  out  the  uselessness  of  it  all  and  contrasts  the 
labor  leader  and  capitalist  in  his  two  main  characters,  Roberts 
and  Anthony.  In  the  end,  both  men  and  both  sides  are  defeated. 
Galsworthy  raises  the  problem  but  does  not  attempt  a  solution. 

In  Justice  he  shows  the  inefficiency  of  the  law  in  that  it  fails 
to  distinguish  between  the  weak  and  the  wicked.  The  drama  is 
starkly  realistic  and  generally  upheld  as  a  protest  against  soli¬ 
tary  confinement.  The  Silver  Box  is  quite  similar  inasmuch  as 
it  reveals  the  irony  of  the  law  that  allows  the  wealthy  to  escape 
while  the  poor  man  is  left  helpless.  Throughout  Galsworthy’s 
plays  we  find  a  keen  sense  of  balance.  He  is  always  absolutely 
fair  in  his  treatment  of  the  problems.  He  differs  from  Ibsen  in 
that  he  is  concerned  more  with  the  law  and  with  labor,  while  Ibsen 
treats  of  domestic,  political  and  personality  problems.  Both  were 
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thorough  realists;  neither  attempted  a  solution  but  merely  pre¬ 
sented  the  facts;  both  reveal  a  lack  of  humor  and  a  well- 
developed  tragic  style. 

Shaw,  too,  was  influenced  by  the  ideas  and  philosophy  of 
Ibsen.  He  writes  a  comedy  of  manners,  striking  at  society 
through  the  medium  of  satire.  In  Candida ,  Shaw  treats  the 
domestic  problem.  It  is  often  considered  similar  to  A  Doll's 
House  and  may  be  looked  on  as  a  reply  to  Ibsen.  More  directly 
a  propagandist  than  either  of  the  others,  Shaw  usually  has  an 
axe  to  grind  and  is  in  no  way  backward  in  grinding  it.  He 
opposed  unmotivated  conventionality  merely  for  its  own  sake. 
He  claims  that  poverty  can  be  abolished  and  is  a  foe  to  violence 
in  law  and  to  ignorance. 

Sean  O’Casey’s  treatment  of  the  social  problem  is  aptly 
shown  in  Juno  and  the  Pay  cock.  His  characters  are  the  victims 
of  poverty  and  degrading  environment.  O’Casey  does  not  attempt 
to  find  a  remedy  and  leaves  us  with  an  intense  feeling  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  Galsworthy  often  gives  this  impres¬ 
sion  but  seldom  to  the  extent  that  we  feel  it  in  O’Casey.  The 
latter  is  decidedly  more  crude  in  his  treatment  of  the  problems 
and  has  less  power  in  plot  construction  than  the  other  drama¬ 
tists.  He  combines  comedy  and  tragedy  with  some  success.  Like 
Ibsen,  he  had  a  rather  hard  life,  and  writes  from  personal  observa¬ 
tion. 

These  dramatists,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Shaw,  who 
also  wrote  historical  plays,  are  concerned  with  the  social  drama. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  in  their  lives,  personalities,  nationalities, 
and  environments  they  give  us  universal  social  problems  in 
their  dramas. 


CHARACTERS  OR  TYPES? 

MARIE  PODOLSKI  ’39 

It  is  a  frequent  criticism  of  modern  playwrights  that  in  their 
concentration  upon  a  theme  or  problem  for  their  plays  they 
neglect  characterization.  Some  of  the  experiments  in  expres¬ 
sionism  fail  in  this  respect  as  their  characters  are  simply  types, 
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sometimes  even  lacking  a  name ;  but  most  of  the  standard  authors 
have  created  true  characters  that  are  as  strongly  individualized 
as  any  in  the  older  drama. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  examples  of  good  characterization. 
Ibsen’s  famous  play,  An  Enemy  of  the  People  is  definitely  built 
on  a  thesis,  for  it  brings  out  the  author’s  view  that  “the  strongest 
man  in  the  world  is  he  who  stands  most  alone.”  Despite  the 
great  attention  given  to  plot,  and  the  pains  taken  to  prove  the 
point  in  question,  we  find  in  Doctor  Stockmann  a  character  who 
will  remain  in  our  memories  long  after  the  details  of  dramatic 
structure  and  composition  are  forgotten.  Some  may  consider 
him  a  type  character,  a  sort  of  symbol  who  stands  for  all  those 
who  live  up  to  and  fight  for  their  principles,  no  matter  what  the 
cost;  nevertheless  he  is  a  very  appealing  and  human  character. 
One  feels  with  him  the  utter  helplessness  and  hopelessness  of  the 
good  in  heart  when  they  are  confronted  by  the  organized  cold- 
hearted  evil  of  the  world.  And  we  feel  an  almost  personal 
satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  his  triumph  although  we  realize 
it  will  be  slow  in  coming  and  difficult  to  achieve. 

Cyrano  de  Bergerac  by  Rostand  could  hardly  be  called  a 
thesis  play,  yet  it  has  a  definite  purpose  to  prove  that  a  seem¬ 
ingly  light-hearted  and  frivolous  character  can  be  in  reality  a 
model  of  unselfishness  and  self-sacrifice,  nourishing  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  a  great  devotion  to  an  ideal.  After  reading 
this  play,  one  feels  that  he  can  number  among  his  intimate  friends 
a  lovable  braggart  who  had  more  depth  of  character  than  his 
own  friends  realized.  We  know  him  better  than  they  did,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  regard  him  from  an  impersonal  and  unprejudiced 
point  of  view,  seeing  clearly  all  sides  of  his  poignant  story. 

An  entirely  different  play  by  an  outstanding  modern  author 
is  Strife  by  John  Galsworthy.  Here,  too,  there  will  be  objections 
raised  that  the  principal  characters  are  meant  to  be  types,  to 
represent  a  certain  class  of  people  rather  than  to  portray  indi¬ 
vidual  characters.  Yet,  these  people  are  finely  drawn  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  result  of  a  keen  observation  of  human  behavior  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  human  psychology.  Roberts,  the  leader 
of  the  workers  in  the  strike,  is,  to  be  sure,  a  fine  example  of  the 
laborer  who  is  fighting  against  the  prejudice  and  injustice  of 
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centuries.  Yet  he  is  also  an  individual  whose  troubles  and  diffi¬ 
culties  bring  him  very  close  to  the  reader.  At  the  death  of  his 
wife,  whose  life  could  have  been  spared  had  the  strike  been  won 
and  the  proper  care  been  given  to  her,  our  hearts  go  out  to 
Roberts  in  the  wordless  sympathy  we  feel  for  those  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  seem  fated  to  go  on  till  the  end  of  time,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  of  that 
staunch,  gouty,  old  aristocrat,  John  Anthony,  assume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  logic  and  reason  mainly  because  their  proponent  is  so 
unquestionably  real.  Galsworthy  has  not  neglected  characteriza¬ 
tion  in  proving  that  there  is  injustice  on  the  side  of  Labor  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Capital. 

Riders  to  the  Sea  has  a  far-reaching  theme,  but  in  it  Synge 
gives  us  some  superb  characterization.  Maurya,  the  old  Irish 
mother  who  has  endured  patiently  all  the  suffering  and  anguish 
that  a  long,  cheerless  life  could  give  her,  and  who,  now  nearing 
the  end,  anticipates  a  little  peace  because  there  is  nothing  more 
that  fate  can  take  from  her,  will  be  remembered  long  after  the 
play  itself  has  been  forgotten.  She  stands  for  a  type,  yes,  but 
she  is  appealing  in  her  belief  in  superstitions  and  in  her  paradoxi¬ 
cal  great  faith  in  God  and  in  His  Providence;  she  is  sweet  in 
her  simplicity,  pitiful  in  her  suffering;  in  short,  a  character  that 
will  live.  She  is  a  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  author  who 
created  her. 

Who  can  deny  that  in  The  Admirable  Crichton  Sir  James  M. 
Barrie  presents  a  theme,  leaving  it  unsettled  at  the  end  and  mak¬ 
ing  us  wonder  about  a  thing  which  we  had  always  considered 
settled?  But  in  Crichton  he  gives  us  a  strong,  thoroughly  like¬ 
able  character,  and  in  the  others,  masterpieces. 

These  few  examples,  gathered  from  various  plays  by  differ¬ 
ent  authors,  expressing  as  they  do  different  ideas  and  ideals, 
furnish  strong  proof  against  the  contention  of  the  critics  that 
characterization  has  suffered  in  modern  drama.  Not  only  does 
characterization  not  suffer ;  rather,  it  improves  as  we  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  psychology  and  in  our  study  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind. 
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AT  THE  SEASHORE 

LORAIN  BRODERICK  ’40 

I  built  my  castle  in  the  sand 
With  walls  and  turrets  strong, 

It  had  a  garden  in  the  rear 
Where  birds  sang  all  day  long. 

I  made  a  well  beside  the  house; 

I  dug  it  firm  and  deep, 

And  filled  it  from  the  ocean 
So  each  precious  drop  would  keep. 


For  awhile  I  dwelt  there  happily 
Wishing  time  would  delay, 

Until  one  day  there  came  a  wave, 
And  washed  it  all  away. 
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SUBTERFUGE 

AUDREY  SWENDEMAN  31 


"M  erry  Christmas  to  you,  Father ! 

Sure,  and  it’s  a  fine  night  for  the  Infant  Himself  to  be  arriving 
on  the  scene.  The  stars  are  shining  as  bright  as  Molly  Riley’s 
pots  and  pans  on  a  Friday  morning.”  A  small  gray-haired  woman 
slipped  into  the  sacristy  of  Saint  Theresa’s  Church  and  directed 
every  beam  of  a  radiant  smile  on  Saint  Theresa’s  Junior  Curate, 
earnest  young  Father  Carney. 

“A  Merry  Christmas  to  you,  too,  Mrs.  Shea,  many  of  them. 
And  may  I  ask  what  makes  the  estimable  Miss  Riley’s  pots  and 
pans  starlike  on  a  Friday  morning?”  Father  Carney  smiled.  A 
long  year’s  experience  had  taught  him  that  relations  between 
Mrs.  Shea,  boarder,  and  Miss  Riley,  boarding-house  mistress, 
could  by  no  means  be  termed  exemplary  of  the  gospel  of  Chris- 
tion  charity  and  sisterly  love. 

“Sure,  and  she  scrubs  every  last  one  of  them  on  Fridays  so 
much  that  I’m  thinking  she  uses  metal  polish  and  that’s  what  gives 
the  food  a  peculiar  taste.  Why,  Father,  she  wouldn’t  touch  one 
of  them  any  other  day  of  the  week,  not  even  if  we  had  a  dust 
storm,  a  sand  storm  and  a  hurricane,  all  rolled  into  one.”  She 
broke  off  as  the  priest,  abruptly  turning  to  one  of  the  cabinets, 
began  to  pull  out  vestments  indiscriminately.  “Now,  Father, 
you  know  very  well  that  that’s  the  purple  shelf.  Sure,  and  you 
don’t  want  to  be  sorrowful  on  Christmas.  You  just  sit  down  and 
say  a  few  prayers  while  I  get  you  the  right  ones.  After  all,  I 
wasn’t  elected - ” 

“President  of  the  Altar  Society  to  sit  and  watch  you  do  the 
work,  Father,”  chanted  the  priest.  “You  know,  Mrs.  Shea,  I’ve 
often  wondered  what  argument  you  used  on  wayward  members 
of  the  clergy  before  you  won  the  election.” 

“Indeed,  now,  there  wasn’t  any  ‘before’  I  won  the  election 
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and  there  wasn’t  any  election.”  The  voice  came  from  the  depths 
of  the  cabinet  as  a  white  chasuble  emerged  and  deposited  itself 
on  a  chair  in  some  mysterious  fashion.  “I  started  the  Altar 
Society  twenty-five  years  ago  when  my  Danny  was  an  altar  boy, 
and  I  guess  when  a  body  starts  something,  they’ve  got  a  right  to 
finish  it.  President  I  made  myself,  and  President  I’ll  stay. 
Danny  was  that  proud  of  me.  He  used  to  say,  ‘Mother,  when 
I’m  pastor  of  a  parish,  you’ll  have  to  leave  Saint  Theresa’s  and 
come  be  President  of  my  Altar  Society.’  And  I’d  say  right  back 
to  him,  ‘Danny,  my  boy,  you’ll  have  to  leave  your  parish  and 
come  be  pastor  in  Saint  Theresa’s  for  I’ll  not  be  leaving  here.’  ” 
A  stole  and  a  maniple  added  themselves  to  the  pile  on  the  chair. 
“Little  did  I  think  he’d  be  going  all  the  way  to  China  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathens  over  there,  with  all  the  heathens  there  are 
right  here  in  his  own  city.”  The  little  woman  stopped.  Her  eyes 
grew  misty  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  unfathomable  sadness 
in  their  depths  as  she  looked  at  the  tall  young  priest. 

He  said  sympathetically,  “Didn’t  you  say  he  went  over  some 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Shea  ?  He  should  be  coming  home  soon  because 
all  the  missionary  orders  give  their  members  a - well,  a  sab¬ 

batical  year  home  after  they’ve  served  their  apprenticeship.” 

“Oh,  and  I  hope  so,  Father,  because  I’m  lonesome  for  him. 
Six  years  is  a  long  time  to  be  getting  just  one  letter  every  month, 
and  worrying  over  those  awful  bandits  and  wondering  if  his  socks 
are  darned  and  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat.  Why,  Father,  you  can’t 
get  a  decent  mouthful  with  those  sticks  they  use.  Chopsticks !  ” 
With  a  snort.  “If  they  chopped  the  chopsticks  up  and  used  good 
American  spoons  instead  they’d  be  a  lot  better  off.  But  I  got 
a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  Father,  and  it’s  a  wonderful 
Christmas  present,  it  is  indeed.  He  sent  me  a  picture  of  his 
house  and  he’s  even  got  a  Christmas  tree  out  in  front.” 

Father  Carney  started  to  pick  up  the  vestments. 

“I’d  like  to  see  the  picture,  Mrs.  Shea.  Why  don’t  you  bring 
it  in  Sunday  morning?  You’ve  told  me  so  much  about  your  son 
that  I  feel  as  if  I  know  him.” 

“Oh,  no,  Father,  I  couldn’t  do  that.  It’s — well,  it’s  a  very 
poor  picture.  Sure,  it’s  good  enough  for  me  but  Danny  wouldn’t 
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like  to  have  me  show  it  to  anyone  else.  I’ve  a  picture  of  him 
when  he  was  in  the  Seminary  hung  up  in  my  room  though, 
Father,  and  any  time  you’re  passing  by  Riley’s  I  do  wish  you’d 
come  in  and  see  it.  He  looked  like  you  then,  Father,  indeed  he 
did.  But  sure,  I  must  be  getting  out  into  the  Church  if  I  want 
to  get  a  front  seat.  You  know,  Father,  I  don’t  think  a  body 
hears  Mass  right  unless  he’s  up  front  where  he  can  see  every¬ 
thing.” 

Off  she  hurried,  a  little  figure  in  black,  partly  comical,  partly 
pathetic.  Father  Carney  sighed  as  he  put  on  the  vestments  she 
had  prepared  for  him.  He  liked  Mrs.  Shea;  she  was  good- 
natured,  she  was  helpful,  she  was  part  of  Saint  Theresa’s  parish. 
She  kept  the  sacristy  in  perfect  order,  and  she  never  complained 
when  she  found  it  in  perfect  disorder  after  he  and  the  other 
priests  had  scattered  vestments  everywhere  in  their  rush  to  get 
to  a  funeral  or  to  a  wedding,  or  just  to  get  their  breakfasts.  Her 
difficulties  with  the  imperturbable  Miss  Riley  never  failed  to 
provide  entertainment  for  the  rectory,  and  her  homespun  outlook 
on  world  affairs  more  than  once  had  caused  him  to  dive  for  his 
handkerchief  in  a  sudden  coughing  spell, — although  the  coughing 
spell  always  brought  in  its  wake  an  avalanche  of  remedies  and 
worried  solicitude  about  wearing  rubbers  in  a  rainstorm.  Her 
son,  a  missionary  in  China,  was  the  center  of  her  whole  existence. 
None  of  the  priests  had  been  in  the  parish  long  enough  to  have 
known  him  but  each  of  them  was  an  authority  on  his  life’s  his¬ 
tory.  Even  though  they  were  a  bit  bored  with  the  son’s  perfec¬ 
tions,  they  could  not  but  admire  the  mother’s  philosophical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  great  sacrifice  she  had  made.  “Sure,”  she  would 
say,  “the  dear  God  gave  him  to  me  and  if  He  wants  me  to  give 
him  back,  indeed  and  I  will.”  So  she  went  on,  day  after  day, 
working  around  the  Church,  visiting  the  sick,  helping  the  poor, 
debating  the  merits  of  Miss  Riley’s  establishment;  and  under¬ 
neath  all  her  activity,  motivating  it,  was  her  love  and  longing 
for  the  distant  son  who  looked  like  Father  Carney.  This  was  a 
sore  point  with  the  Junior  Curate ;  the  other  priests  twitted  him 
on  the  resemblance,  attributing  to  it  the  special  favor  with  which 
Mrs.  Shea  regarded  him.  He  sighed,  and  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  to  see  the  picture  soon,  sighed  again,  and  changed  his 
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mind.  He  would  wait  until  Father  Danny  came  home  before 
making  any  comparisons. 

When  he  went  out  to  the  altar  just  as  midnight  came,  he  saw 
the  little  woman  in  black  in  the  front  pew,  saying  her  rosary 
with  a  rapt,  faraway  expression  on  her  face ;  and  when  he  came 
to  that  part  of  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  where  the  priest  may  offer 
up  his  intentions,  his  first  prayer,  after  those  for  his  family,  was, 

“Dear  God,  bless  Mrs  Shea,  and  send  her  son  home  to  her.” 


January  snowed  its  way  into  February,  February  thawed  its 
way  into  March,  March  blew  and  blustered  and  battered  until 
the  showers  of  April  quenched  its  fury.  All  the  while,  life  pur¬ 
sued  its  usual  unpredictable  course  in  Saint  Theresa’s  parish; 
there  were  baptisms,  weddings,  and  funerals ;  there  were  novenas 
and  triduums ;  there  was  the  blessing  of  candles  and  the  blessing 
of  throats ;  there  was  Ash  Wednesday  and,  following  Ash  Wednes¬ 
day,  all  the  long  weeks  of  Lent;  and  now  it  was  Holy  Week 
with  Easter  close  at  hand.  Father  Carney  came  in  from  Tene- 
brae,  Wednesday  night,  to  find  Miss  Riley’s  boarding-house  on 
the  list  of  sick  calls.  That  explained  why  Mrs.  Shea  had  been 
absent  tonight  and  why  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  search 
for  vestments  himself  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  neat  and 
orderly  condition  of  the  cabinet.  Always  ready  to  help,  little 
Mrs.  Shea  had  stayed  at  home  to  get  things  ready  for  his  visit. 
As  he  walked  slowly  along  the  street,  he  wondered  for  which 
boarder  he  had  been  called  now.  Old  Mr.  Dennett  was  subject 
to  heart  attacks  but  was  supposed  to  be  strictly  obeying  doctor’s 
directions  in  order  to  avoid  them.  Well,  he  would  soon  find 
out.  He  went  up  the  steps,  pressed  the  bell  and  waited  until 
Miss  Riley,  her  strong,  capable  face  drawn  and  worried,  opened 
the  door  for  him. 

“Oh,  Father  Carney,”  she  whispered,  “it’s  Mrs.  Shea.” 

“Mrs.  Shea!”  Father  Carney  was  stunned.  “President  of 
the  Altar  Society,  always  to  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency  ? 
The  little  woman  in  black,  always  caring  for  the  needy  and  the 
sick?  What  happened,  Miss  Riley?” 
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“You  know  she  had  a  cold  all  week,  Father.  Yesterday 
morning  she  went  out  in  the  rainstorm  to  get  some  thread  to 
mend  a  surplice.  She  didn’t  wear  any  hat  or  any  rubbers  and 
when  she  came  back  she  was  soaked  to  the  skin.  Last  night 
she  had  a  fever  and  I  made  her  take  hot  lemonade,  but  this  morn¬ 
ing,  when  I  went  in  to  see  how  she  was,  she  didn’t  know  me.  I 
had  the  doctor  right  away  and  he  said  she  had  double  pneumonia. 
Probably  she’s  been  walking  around  with  it  for  days.  He  said 

to  call  you,  Father,  just  in  case - ”  Tears  started  to  roll  down 

her  cheeks. 

“Now,  Miss  Riley,”  interposed  the  priest  hurriedly,  “don’t 
be  upset.  I’m  sure  she’ll  be  all  right.  She  just  needs  a  good 
rest  and  your  good  care  and  she’ll  soon  be  back  scolding  me  for 
my  faults.” 

His  thoughts,  as  he  followed  Miss  Riley  up  the  stairs,  were 
not  so  optimistic.  Double  pneumonia  was  bad  enough  in  young 
people  with  reserve  energy  to  fight  it  off,  but  in  a  frail,  elderly 
woman  it  was  extremely  dangerous.  When  he  went  into  the 
room,  though,  there  was  a  cheery,  if  somewhat  forced,  smile  on 
his  lips. 

“Well,  Mrs.  Shea,  what  is  this  I  hear  ?  With  all  the  lectures 
you’ve  given  me  about  rubbers,  you  disregard  your  own  advice 
and  look  what  happens.  How  am  I  going  to  find  the  right  vest¬ 
ments  until  you  get  back?  I’ll  probably  adorn  myself  in  black 
Easter  Sunday.” 

The  wan  face  on  the  pillow  shocked  him  but  the  smile  that 
brightened  it  had  lost  none  of  its  radiance. 

“Sure,  Father,  I’ll  have  to  be  praying  that  you  won’t  make 
any  mistakes,  but  maybe  I’ll  be  there  watching  you  after  all.” 

“No,  Mrs.  Shea,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  stay  in  bed  a 
few  weeks ;  but  if  you  and  I  both  pray,  perhaps  I’ll  be  preserved 
from  error.” 

“Sure,  and  I  hope  so,  Father.  But  Father,  I  will  be  well 
for  Easter.  I  know  I  will.  Danny’s  coming  to  me  then.”  The 
words  were  low,  but  oh,  so  eager. 

“He’s  coming  home  at  last?  That’s  splendid,  Mrs.  Shea. 
You  certainly  will  be  better  by  Sunday  with  that  medicine  to 
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look  forward  to.  And  I  have  another  Medicine,  a  spiritual 
Medicine,  I’m  going  to  give  you  to  cure  all  your  ills.  Will  you 
let  me?” 

“Will  I  let  you?  Oh,  Father,  will  you — please?”  She  made 
an  effort  to  sit  up  and  failed.  “There’s  candles  in  the  drawer, 
Father,  and  if  you  look  on  the  table - ” 

“I’ll  find  them,  Mrs.  Shea.  Just  you  lie  still  and  leave  every¬ 
thing  to  me.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  he  walked  back  to  the  rectory,  Father 
Carney  began  to  wish  that  he  had  asked  how  Father  Shea  was 
coming,  so  that  he  could  send  a  telegram.  He  was  afraid  that 
Sunday  would  be  too  late.  He  would  ask  tomorrow.  But  next 
day  he  met  with  opposition. 

“No,  Father,  I  don’t  want  you  to  send  him  a  telegram.  I 
know  he’ll  be  here  Sunday,  and  I  know  I’ll  be  here,  too.  I  guess 
if  I’ve  waited  all  these  years,  I  can  wait  a  few  days  longer.  Sure, 
just  think  how  grand  it’s  going  to  be  to  see  him,  Father.” 

No  amount  of  arguing,  coaxing,  threatening,  or  persuading 
could  convince  her.  Danny  would  come  Easter  Sunday  and  no 
sooner.  Friday,  when  the  pastor  came  with  Father  Carney  to 
strengthen  his  appeal,  she  was  delirious.  Saturday,  she  sank  into 
a  coma  and  all  Saturday  night,  when  the  doctor  had  given  up 
hope,  she  clung  tenaciously  to  the  thin  thread  of  life.  She  was 
holding  to  her  part  of  the  bargain  and  all  the  priests  were  pray¬ 
ing  that  her  son  would  prove  equal  to  his  share.  If  he  were 
delayed  even  one  hour,  it  might  mean  an  eternity. 

On  Sunday  morning,  Father  Carney  said  the  early  Mass 
and  then  hastened  over  to  see  Mrs.  Shea.  He  intended  to  wait 
until  the  young  missionary  came ;  someone  would  have  to  explain 
matters  to  him  and  Miss  Riley  was  noted  for  her  lack  of  tact 
and  diplomacy.  Besides  he  wanted  to  see  Father  Shea,  he  wanted 
to  see  if,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  return  of  her  son  would  be 
the  turning  point  for  courageous  little  Mrs.  Shea.  He  paced 
up  and  down  in  the  dining  room;  each  time  the  outer  door 
opened,  he  started  towards  it,  but  each  time  he  was  disappointed. 
Toward  noontime,  when  he  was  beginning  to  lose  hope,  the  door 
of  the  room  opened  and  Miss  Riley  came  in. 
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“She’s  losing  ground  fast,  Father,  but  she’s  out  of  the  coma 
and  asked  to  see  you.” 

Up  the  stairs  he  ran,  two  at  a  time,  down  the  corridor,  into 
the  room.  The  face  against  the  pillow  was  calm  now  and  peace¬ 
fully  serene  but  he  knew  what  the  serenity  foreboded ;  the  voice 
was  very  weak  and  it  was  difficult  to  understand  the  words. 

“Father  .  .  .  Danny.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  Mrs.  Shea,  he’ll  be  here  soon.  He’s  on  his  way  now.” 
God  forgive  me  if  he  isn’t  but  I  must  say  it.  “He’ll  be  here  any 
minute  now.” 

“Any  minute.  Father  .  .  .  Danny  .  .  .  picture.” 

“Picture?  What  picture?  Danny’s  picture?”  The  priest 
bent  lower  to  hear  the  words. 

“Yes,  Father.  .  .  .  You  .  .  .  take  .  .  .  Danny’s  .  .  .  picture.” 

She  gasped  for  breath;  her  hold  on  life  was  weakening. 
The  priest  began  to  recite  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  suddenly 
she  interrupted  him.  She  lifted  herself  from  the  pillow  with 
abnormal  strength;  her  face  was  transfigured,  eyes  staring  at 
some  object  in  the  distance,  lips  parted. 

“Danny  .  .  .  come.  Danny  .  .  .  here.” 

The  effort  exhausted  her.  She  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  Her 
hold  on  life  was  gone. 

A  few  hours  later,  when  Miss  Riley  was  arranging  the  room, 
she  paused  before  the  picture  of  a  boy  in  clerical  garb. 

“Father  Carney,  she  wanted  you  to  have  this.  Do  take  it.” 

The  priest  came  over  and  looked  at  the  picture.  Then  he 
started  to  take  it  down. 

“I’ll  hang  it  beside  the  bed  for  now,  Miss  Riley.” 

He  stopped  as  a  dusty,  yellowed  paper  fell  from  behind  the 
picture.  He  picked  it  up;  it  was  a  telegram  from  the  Seminary 
where  the  boy  had  studied  for  the  missions.  Wondering,  he 
opened  it.  It  read: 

Easter  Sunday ,  1925 

Dear  Mrs .  Shea: 

Deeply  regret  to  inform  you  that  your  son,  Daniel,  passed 
away  here  this  morning.  He  was  to  have  been  ordained  this 
week. 
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GEFUNDEN 


GOETHE 

Ich  ging  in  Walde 
So  fur  mich  hin, 

Und  nichts  zu  suchen 
Das  war  mein  Sinn. 


Im  Schatten  sah  ich 
Ein  Bliimchen  stehn, 
Wie  Sterne  leuchtend, 
Wie  Auglein  schon. 


Ich  wollt’  es  brechen ; 
Da  sagt’  es  fein : 

“Soli  ich  zum  Welken 
Gebrochen  sein?” 


Ich  grub’s  mit  alien 
Den  Wiirzlein  aus, 
Zum  Garten  trug  ich’s 
Am  hubschen  Haus. 


Und  pflanzt’  es  wieder 
Am  Stillen  Ort; 

Nun  zweigt  es  immer 
Und  bliiht  so  fort. 
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DISCOVERED 

(A  Translation) 
ANNA  HIGGINS  ’41 

In  the  woods  I  wandered 
For  solitude; 

In  search  of  nothing, 
Such  was  my  mood. 


A  tiny  blossom 
I  saw  in  the  shade, 
A  flower  of  starlight 
And  beauty  made. 


To  pluck  it  I  longed ; 
But  low  it  spake, 
“Should  I  not  wither, 

If  my  stem  you  break?” 


Rootlets  and  all, 

My  prize  I  bore 

To  the  garden  that  brightens 

My  little  house  door. 


In  the  quiet  earth 
My  plant  I  set. 

Now  it  grows  and  blooms 
E'en  fairer  yet. 
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CICERO  THE  MAN 

GERTRUDE  L.  MAHONEY  ’41 


M  ost  of  us  have  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Cicero,  the  orator.  Generally,  the  mention  of 
his  name  recalls  the  tribulation  which  accompanied  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Orations  Against  Catiline.  O  tempore,  O  mores,  and 
O  Catalina  re-echoed  through  our  minds  leaving  the  indelible 
impression  that  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  was  opposed  to  a  certain 
Catiline  because  of  some  sort  of  conspiracy,  and  that  the  said 
Marcus  Tullius  took  great  pains  to  inform  future  generations  of 
the  fact.  This  was  our  introduction  to  Cicero  the  orator.  Within 
the  pages  of  history,  where  an  account  of  his  consulship  at  Rome 
is  recorded,  we  were  introduced  to  Cicero  the  statesman.  Some 
have  read  his  controversial  religious  theories  which  reveal  Cicero 
the  philosopher.  But  how  many  really  know  another  and  a  far 
more  interesting  Cicero — Cicero  the  man? 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  managed  to 
pass  the  aforementioned  baneful  Orations,  Cicero  was  a  strik¬ 
ingly  human  character.  Although  prudent  and  even  coldly  prac¬ 
tical  in  matters  of  state,  he  possessed  a  warm  and  excitable 
disposition,  as  the  Orations  clearly  show.  But  these  traits  are 
more  obviously  displayed  in  his  correspondence,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  addressed  to  his  lifelong  associate,  Atticus.  The 
latter  was  undoubtedly  Cicero’s  dearest  and  most  intimate  friend, 
and  the  two  carried  on  a  daily  intercourse  of  letters.  Their 
mutual  respect  and  deep  affection  permeate  these  letters,  and 
Cicero  voices  his  keen  anticipation  for  the  replies  of  his  friend 
in  the  reproach,  “No  letters  from  you  for  so  long?”  It  is  to 
Atticus  that  he  entrusts  the  care  of  his  young  son,  Marcus. 
“Take  care  of  my  Cicero.”  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly 
all  the  letters  to  Atticus  end  in  a  colloquial  tone,  with  the  homely 
expression,  “Take  care  that  you  keep  well.” 
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Another  person  who  figured  in  Cicero’s  correspondence  is 
his  brother,  Quintus,  for  whom  the  former  had  a  profound  and 
unwavering  love ;  he  shows  a  solicitous  concern  in  the  domestic 
troubles  of  Quintus  and  Pomponia,  his  wife.  He  writes  to 
Atticus,  who  was  Pomponia’s  brother,  “It  seems  to  me  that 
brother  Quintus  is  as  well  disposed  toward  Pomponia  as  we 
would  wish  him  to  be.”  Even  after  the  quarrel  when  it  became 
known  that  Quintus  had  slandered  his  elder  brother  in  the  eyes 
of  Caesar,  Cicero  was  ready  to  forgive  him.  “Nevertheless,  I 
shall  continue  to  be  as  I  always  have  been.”  It  is  evident  from 
the  letters  that,  at  least  on  Cicero’s  side,  there  existed  a  deep, 
fraternal  affection. 

Perhaps  his  concern  over  the  family  quarrels  of  his  brother 
arose  from  the  unhappiness  which  his  own  marital  affairs  caused 
him.  Apparently,  his  life  with  his  first  wife,  Terentia,  the 
mother  of  his  two  children,  was  not  very  pleasant.  Although  he 
usually  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  endearment,  and  even  shortly 
before  their  divorce  he  wrote  very  affectionately  to  her,  “Take 
care  that  you  keep  well,  my  Terentia,  best  and  most  faithful 
wife,”  it  appears  that  she  had  been  extremely  unfortunate  in 
investments  of  her  husband’s  money,  and  had  incurred  many 
debts.  Whether  or  not  this  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  it  is 
certain  that  Cicero  and  Terentia  drifted  apart,  and  were  finally 
divorced  in  47  B.C.  Perhaps  Terentia  was  not  wholly  to  blame, 
for  it  is  highly  conceivable  that  life  with  Cicero  was  not  easy. 

He,  however,  lost  no  time  in  undertaking  a  second  matri¬ 
monial  adventure,  and  this  time  he  married  the  young  Publilia, 
a  lady  of  considerable  fortune  who  was  also  his  ward.  Since 
she  was  barely  sixteen  and  Cicero  was  sixty-one  at  the  time,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  union  also  terminated  in  divorce  after 
a  few  months.  At  any  rate,  the  marriage  could  not  have  been 
founded  on  love,  for  it  is  quite  a  significant  fact  that  it  took 
place  at  a  time  when  Cicero  was  in  dire  need  of  funds.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  reason  for  the  early  separation  was 
Publilia’s  lack  of  sympathy  at  the  death  of  Tullia.  This  theory 
is  not  impossible  since  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  a  young 
bride  of  sixteen  to  be  either  jealous,  or  unaffected  by  the  death 
of  a  step-daughter  nearly  twice  her  age. 
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By  far  the  most  beautiful  and  most  appealing  phase  of 
Cicero’s  character  is  portrayed  in  the  story  of  his  love  for  his 
only  daughter,  Tullia.  Unfortunately,  only  a  few  incidents  are 
recorded  regarding  the  affection  which  existed  between  father  and 
daughter.  It  is  said  that  she  resembled  him  both  in  appearance 
and  in  character.  In  joy  as  well  as  in  sorrow  she  was  always 
with  him.  Even  during  the  most  trying  days  of  his  exile,  the 
thought  of  Tullia’s  griefs  and  struggles  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  At  this  time  he  wrote,  “But  what  will  become  of  my  little 
Tullia?”  It  appears  that  her  worthless  husband,  Dolabella,  was 
preparing  to  divorce  her  and  leave  her  penniless. 

Upon  his  return  from  exile,  Tullia  met  her  father  at  Brun- 
disium,  and  together  they  celebrated  her  birthday.  Only  a  short 
time  after  this  joyous  reunion,  Tullia  died  after  having  given 
birth  to  a  son.  That  Cicero  never  ceased  to  mourn  for  her  is 
apparent  from  the  correspondence.  To  Atticus  he  frequently 
mentions  his  desire  to  erect  a  shrine  to  her  memory  at  Arpinum. 
It  was  during  his  bereavement  that  he  received  the  famous  letter 
of  condolence  from  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  wrote,  “The  news  of 
the  death  of  your  daughter,  Tullia,  was  announced  to  me  and  I 
thought  it  a  common  calamity.”  In  Cicero’s  reply  to  this  letter, 
we  have  his  own  tribute  to  his  daughter.  He  spoke  most  tenderly 
of  the  solace  and  enjoyment  which  he  found  in  the  company  of 
his  beloved  child  in  the  words,  “I  had  one  in  whom  I  could  find 
refuge,  where  I  could  grow  quiet,  in  whose  conversation  and 
sweetness  I  could  forget  all  my  cares  and  sorrows.” 

The  correspondence  of  Cicero  reveals  then  not  the  impas¬ 
sioned  orator,  not  the  practical  statesman,  not  the  deep  thinker, 
but  the  human,  real  personality  that  pervaded  all  of  these,  Cicero, 
the  man. 
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"WELL,  I  WAS  WAITING 
FOR  THE  DOCTOR" 

CLARE  STANTON  '40 


T 

I  he  woman  who  was  the  child’s 
mother  smiled  apologetically  at  the  man  across  the  room. 

Her  darling  had  been  trying  to  make  the  man’s  hat  look 
just  like  daddy’s.  He  punched  it  vigorously  inwards,  decided 
it  was  hopeless;  then  he  went  to  the  mirror  and  stuck  the  hat 
on  his  head.  It  floated  down  about  his  neck  and  with  all  the 
arrogant  unself-consciousness  of  five  years  he  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  The  man  leaned  down  and  picked  it  up  wearily  and  not 
at  all  angrily.  It  was  then  that  the  mother  smiled  apologetically. 

It  was  two-thirty.  There  were  seven  people  in  the  doctor’s 
office,  waiting  in  a  patient  wearied  silence.  They  were  beyond 
even  the  casual  “looking-through-magazines”  stage.  All  were 
watching  the  child  who  was  quite  consciously,  without  a  bit  of 
shyness,  giving  a  rather  good  performance.  Suddenly,  quite 
suddenly,  he  seemed  to  tire  of  playing.  He  took  a  highly  colored 
magazine  from  the  table,  sat  down  on  the  floor  underneath,  and 
began  to  look  at  the  pictures  with  a  grave  intelligent  gaze.  His 
curly  dark  head  was  the  most  visible  part  of  him.  The  noise  of 
a  slow  rustling  sound  as  he  turned  the  pages  was  the  only  noise 
that  broke  the  silence. 

The  man  whose  hat  had  been  punched  in  and  thrown  on 
the  floor  so  scornfully  looked  at  him  rather  thoughtfully.  A  slow 
stream  moved  through  his  mind.  He  thought: 

If  1  had  married  Mary  we  would  have  had  a  son  like  that, 
and  maybe  a  girl ,  only  she  might  have  been  fair.  1  wouldnft  be 
trotting  over  to  Tom's  for  Sunday  dinner,  but  carving  my  own 
turkey  or  leg-o' -lamb  at  my  own  table.  I  bet  that  youngster 
there  can  stow  away  a  good  dinner  for  all  that  he's  so  small. 
(That  reminds  me — The  dog  needs  a  bone  today.)  I  must  re- 
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member  to  bring  Tom’s  youngsters  something  different  from  the 
peppermint  sticks  tomorrow.  Even  an  Uncle  has  got  to  keep 
up  his  end  with  the  children.  That  youngster  was  a  weasel, 
though,  the  way  she  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  peppermints. 
“We  had  those  three  Sundays  in  a  row  now,  Uncle,  and  I’m  tired 
of  eating  them.”  Little  weasel.  .  .  . 

The  girl  near  the  door  was  applying  repairs  to  a  wholly 
undamaged  surface.  She  put  away  the  compact,  crossed  her 
legs,  and  tried  to  meet  the  sudden  unwinking  stare  of  the  child 
on  the  floor  with  one  equally  unconscious.  She  thought : 

I  suppose  1  could  have  put  up  that  Kastelli  family  for  more 
aid  from  the  city.  She  was  rather  a  nice  little  woman.  But  so 
darn  humble — bowing  me  out  like  a  queen  instead  of  a  social 
service  jobber.  That  youngster  in  bed  looked  just  like  this  one. 
With  that  bad  leg  he  was  a  game  little  thing.  Oh,  well,  it  can’t 
be  helped.  1  guess  the  seven  of  them  can  struggle  along  on 
fifteen  a  week.  I  wish  that  woman  would  make  that  brat  take 
his  eyes  off  me.  He  gives  me  the  jitters.  1  suppose  I  can  put 
the  Kastellis  up  for  twenty.  .  .  .  See,  there  you  go  getting  soft 
again.  Getting  sentimental  just  because  you  see  a  youngster 
who  looks  like  that  other  little  one.  Just  because  he  had  in¬ 
fantile,  years  ago — you  just  came  on  this  month.  .  .  .  Well,  any¬ 
way,  he’s  tried  hard  enough  to  get  work.  Can  he  help  it  if  the 
city  can’t  find  work  for  him  to  support  his  family?  I’ll  put 
them  up  for  twenty  a  week  anyway. 

Nora  Cassidy  was  waiting,  too.  Lately  she  had  suffered 
constant  pains  in  her  back,  and  it  was  aching  even  now  while 
she  waited.  She  looked  at  the  child  on  the  floor,  not  really 
seeing  him  at  first. 

Glory  be  to  God  I  If  that  woman  doesn’t  come  out  of  there 
soon  and  let  me  in  I’ll  die.  I  will.  Thanks  be,  that  that  child 
has  stopped  running  around  and  is  quiet  now  with  the  picture 
book.  HEAVENLY  FATHER  l  1  didn’t  put  that  cocoanut 
cake  up  high  enough  I  didn’t!  That  Johnny  will  have  it  all  et 
before  Nana  catches  him.  Why  didn’t  I  put  it  in  the  table-cloth 
drawer  under  the  cloth.  And  the  Missus  having  company  to¬ 
night !  Sure  that  kid’ll  be  the  death  of  me  yet.  And  isn’t  it 
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because  oj  him  that  Vm  coming  to  the  doctor.  Sure,  if  he  hadn’t 
left  the  old  bicycle  on  the  back  step  last  night,  I  wouldn’t  be  as 
1  am.  Sure  if  he  eats  the  cake  I’ll  just  have  to  tell  the  Missus, 
and  there’ll  be  war  to  pay.  I’ll  just  slip  out  now  and  ring 
Nana  and  see  what  that  terror  has  done  now.  I  wouldn’t 
like  the  Missus  to  be  scoldin’  him  and  him  really  a  sweet 
youngster.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hallowell  looked  at  her  watch  with  a  wandering  eye; 
it  was  almost  half-past  three.  That  couldn’t  be  right.  Oh,  no, 
it  was  only  three  o’clock.  And  that  child  was  beginning  to  get 
restless  again.  She  thought: 

There  are  probably  eight  more  like  him  at  home.  Thank 
goodness  Henry  saw  it  the  way  I  did  about  sending  dear  little 
Carol  off  to  school.  The  Farmington  school  is  a  good  healthy 
place  for  the  child  to  be.  It  has  a  good  name.  It  must  be  good 
or  else  Mrs.  Burgess  wouldn’t  send  Jane  there.  There  is  that 
child  examining  his  knee  again.  Well,  my  goodness,  it  really 
does  look  as  if  he  had  given  it  quite  a  bang.  Oh,  dear  me,  I 
mustn’t  forget  to  help  (iThe  March  of  Dimes.”  I  must  send  it 
off  to  the  White  House  tomorrow.  How  quaint,  to  have  it  a 
march  of  dimes.  Well,  I  like  to  cooperate  whenever  I  can  with 
the  movements  going  on  in  our  community.  That  is  what  being 
a  good  citizen  really  means.  .  .  . 

The  young  college  boy  who  was  sitting  there,  was  turning 
his  hand  over  and  over  trying  to  see  the  cut  through  the  rather 
dirty  bandage  that  covered  it.  He  had  something  of  a  poet’s 
soul  and  he  was  thinking — 

Now  if  I  was  going  to  take  a  simple  theme  for  this  I  should 
probably  write  it  on  that  child  there.  Let  me  see  .  .  . 

“  Childhood  I 

Eyes l 

Uttering  the  world’s  wonder. 

Young  heart 

Calling  out  for  the  world  l 

Oh,  thunder.  I  couldn’t  write  a  poem  about  that  Kid.  If  it’s 
all  the  same  to  Prexie  I  think  1’U  take  spring  as  a  subject.  Or 
autumn.  Something  a  chap  can  write  about.  .  .  . 
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A  tall  youngish  man  had  come  in.  He  went  up  to  the  desk 
and  spoke  to  the  nurse  who  said,  “She’ll  be  right  out,  Mr.  Cronin, 
if  you  would  just  sit  down  for  a  minute.”  He  did.  The  child’s 
mother  was  sitting  in  the  next  chair  but  she  hardly  noticed 
the  man.  She  was  looking  at  her  little  son  and  thinking: 

1  bet  every  other  woman  in  the  room ,  way  down  deep  in 
her  heart,  is  envying  me  you.  .  .  . 

The  doctor’s  office  door  opened.  The  tall  youngish  man 
stopped  staring  rather  wistfully  at  the  baby  and  walked  quickly 
to  the  door.  The  doctor  spoke  to  him  while  the  woman,  who 
had  come  out,  was  speaking  to  the  nurse,  and  suddenly  he  took 
the  woman  by  the  arm  and  laughed.  They  stood  arm  in  arm 
chatting  happily  with  the  doctor.  He  shook  hands  with  them 
both  and  they  went  out.  They  went  through  the  waiting  room 
with  its  seven  patients  and  the  child,  and  looked  quite  happily 
at  each  other.  They  laughed  again  going  down  in  the  elevator. 

The  clock  struck  rather  loudly,  breaking  into  a  number 
of  reveries  quite  deafeningly.  The  doctor  came  to  the  door  and 
said,  “Mrs.  Hallowell,  please,”  and  smiled  at  the  restive  child. 
Mrs.  Hallowed  arose,  swept  into  the  office  with  her  perfume  and 
furs,  and  a  number  of  rather  subtle  approaches  to  letting  the 
doctor  know  how  long  she  had  been  waiting.  The  nurse  looked 
out  to  see  how  many  that  left.  She  saw  the  child  and  decided 
she’d  let  that  little  woman  in  next.  She  thought: 

I  think  after  all,  poor  or  not,  Joe  and  I  had  better  get 
married  on  what  we’ve  got. 
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SCIENCE  AND  LITERATURE 

MARJORIE  WALLACE  ’39 


As  a  student  of  science,  I  regret 
that  my  training  has  not  fitted  me  to  express  my  very  great 
appreciation  of  Cardinal  Newman  other  than  by  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  In  all  sincerity,  however,  I  should  like  to  state 
that  my  admiration  for  him  exceeds  my  admiration  for  any 
other  man  of  letters  or  any  man  of  science.  The  singular  nobility 
and  wisdom  of  his  every  thought,  and  the  clarity  and  simplicity 
he  employs  in  the  expression  of  every  thought  have  left  a  lasting 
impression  on  me.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  in  speaking  of  the 
Idea  of  a  University ,  has  said: 

“This  book  is  so  wise — so  eminently  wise,  as  to  deserve 
being  bound  by  the  young  student  of  literature  for  a  frontlet 
on  his  brow,  and  as  a  talisman  on  his  writing  wrist.”  This  state¬ 
ment  expresses  far  more  effectively  than  any  words  of  mine,  my 
sentiments  toward  Newman  and  his  works. 

Newman’s  attitude  toward  science  is  particularly  fair  and 
unbiassed.  He  does  not  disparage  the  study  of  science.  He  re¬ 
spects  the  value  of  such  study,  if  it  is  not  made  the  basis  and 
entire  end  of  education.  He  argues  against  it  when  it  tends  to 
come  into  collision  with  theology,  when  it  tries  to  prove  by 
inductive  methods  what  theology  has  laid  down  as  conclusions 
of  deductive  reasoning.  But  there  can  be  no  real  collision  between 
the  physical  sciences  and  Catholicism.  Truth  cannot  be  con¬ 
trary  to  truth.  Newman  asks  only  that  the  student  of  science 
know  where  he  and  his  science  stand;  that  he  take  a  survey  of 
all  knowledge  and  be  kept  from  extravagance  by  the  very  rivalry 
of  other  studies;  that  he  may  gain  a  special  largeness  of  mind 
which  will  enable  him  to  treat  his  own  science  in  its  proper  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  studies.  It  is  important  to  understand,  however, 
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that  what  Newman  asks  of  the  student  of  science  he  also  asks 
of  the  student  of  literature. 

Until  I  read  Matthew  Arnold’s  Literature  and  Science ,  I  did 
not  realize  that  there  was  a  conflict  between  those  who  study 
science  and  those  who  study  literature.  I  believed  the  real  con¬ 
flict  to  be  between  study  which  leads  to  a  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  study  which  leads  to  the  possession  of  a  reason¬ 
ing,  judging  intellect.  It  would  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  these 
two  conflicts  are  identical,  and  to  imply  that  every  student  of 
science  trains  only  his  memory,  while  every  student  of  literature 
comes  to  possess  keen  powers  of  perception  and  judgment. 

“Admirers  of  Arnold’s  prose  find  it  well  to  admit  frankly 
that  his  style  has  an  unfortunate  knack  of  exciting  prejudice.” 
To  be  perfectly  fair,  it  is  not  what  he  says,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  it  that  arouses  my  antagonism  toward  Arnold. 
His  attitude  toward  science  is  condescending.  He  is  willing  to 
accept  the  conclusions  of  science,  but  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
processes  by  which  these  conclusions  are  reached.  There  are 
students,  however,  who  prefer  to  discover  the  “whys”  and  “hows” 
of  various  phenomena  before  they  accept  the  “therefores.” 

Arnold’s  style  lacks  clarity.  His  statements  are  not  always 
definitely  clear-cut.  He  is  never  too  blunt  in  his  criticism  of 
the  physical  sciences.  He  quotes  Professor  Huxley  who  claims 
that  “an  exclusively  scientific  education  is  at  least  as  effectual 
as  an  exclusively  literary  education.”  But  after  quoting,  he 
neither  agrees  nor  disagrees  with  Huxley’s  statement.  He  sug¬ 
gests,  as  superior  to  an  exclusively  literary  education,  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  which  the  study  of  letters  predominates,  but  which  admits 
some  scientific  study  as  a  valuable  discipline.  He  cannot  bring 
himself  to  advocate  an  education  in  which  the  natural  science 
predominates  but  which  provides  some  studies  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  sense  of  “conduct  and  beauty.”  In  this  he  is  slightly 
narrow. 

Arnold,  like  Newman,  felt  that  there  was  a  work  for  him 
to  do  in  England,  but  he  fails  to  realize  that  there  is  still  a  work 
to  do  in  the  field  of  science,  and  that  the  students  of  science 
today  are  the  ones  who  will  do  that  work,  tomorrow. 
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IS  SOCIAL  WORK  DEPRESSING? 

ISABEL  CONNELLY  ’39 


s  youth  of  today,  we  are 
meinbers  of  a  nation  newly  awakened  to  the  increased 
demands  of  society.  Social  Welfare,  Social  Problems,  and  Social 
Security  are  subjects  of  great  emphasis  with  both  governmental 
and  private  agencies  and  with  every  thinking  American  man  or 
woman.  Intelligent  thought  leaves  no  dispute  to  the  fact  that 
those  more  fortunate  members  of  society  must  aid  those  less 
fortunate  in  accordance  with  their  means  to  do  so.  Humani- 
tarianism  advocates  social  work,  Christianity  demands  it !  Here 
is  opportunity — why  not  take  advantage  of  it? 

There  is  a  current  objection  to  social  work  which  tends  to 
be  rather  alarming  and  causes  those  on  the  threshold  of  such 
a  career  to  hesitate  and  consider  the  facts  of  the  case. 
From  all  sides  we  hear  the  question,  “Isn’t  social  work  depress¬ 
ing?”  According  to  many  persons  the  character  of  a  social 
worker  can  be  moulded  into  one  of  two  catagories,  equally  unde¬ 
sirable.  In  the  first  case,  after  a  few  years  of  work,  we  shall  be 
broken  spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically  as  a  result  of  our 
intimate  contact  with  all  of  life  that  is  horrible,  sordid,  and  evil. 
If  we  are  able  to  escape  this  tragedy  of  complete  personal 
deterioration,  we  shall  become  equally  undesirable  members  of 
society,  in  another  way.  We  shall  build  up  an  unnatural  defence 
to  combat  the  above  condition  and  we  shall  become  dreadfully 
inhuman,  hard,  and  callous,  lack  all  sympathy,  and  regard  our 
charges  as  mere  automaton  case  history  numbers,  not  as  human 
beings  with  God-given  rights  and  privileges.  After  considering 
the  objections  to  social  work  as  a  career,  and  the  conceded  results 
such  a  career  would  have  on  the  individual’s  personality,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  objectors  are  all  wrong.  Perhaps 
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I  am  plentifully  endowed  with  the  optimism  of  youth,  and  maybe 
I  have  real  foundations  for  my  remarks. 

During  my  four  years  in  college  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  volunteer  social  service  work  and  as  yet  I 
am  still  able  to  see  the  good  in  life,  and  to  sympathize  with  those 
persons  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact  “professionally.”  In 
fact,  my  ability  to  appreciate  the  desirable,  finer  things  of  life, 
and  to  see  the  problems  of  my  clients  through  their  eyes  has 
developed  in  great  measure,  and  above  all  I  have  been  awakened 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual  force  in  every  man’s  life. 
The  conditions  with  which  I  have  come  in  actual  contact,  the 
stories  of  human  suffering  and  want,  the  absolute  lack  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  and  the  many  other  material  and  emotional 
problems  have  been  transferred  in  my  mind  from  the  realms  of 
tragic  literature  to  the  truths  of  real  life.  Because  of  human 
sympathy,  I  have  naturally  been  saddened  and  depressed  by  the 
hatefulness  and  horror  of  the  problems  of  so  many  people.  As 
I  see  lines  of  weary,  ill  persons  waiting  long  hours  in  the  dreary 
halls  of  a  hospital  out-patient  department,  or  a  dispensary,  I 
grieve  with  them.  Being  a  Catholic  there  is  but  one  thought 
that  can  come  to  my  mind,  “but  for  the  grace  of  God,  there 
go  I.”  Let  us  look  behind  the  lines  of  waiting  patients.  Where 
would  they  be  but  for  the  charity  of  others?  Money  has  been 
donated  by  the  public  to  equip  the  hospitals ;  professional  services 
have  been  donated  by  doctors  to  care  for  these  people,  and  time 
has  been  donated  by  many  persons  who  utilize  their  limited 
talents  by  doing  the  routine  clinical  assisting.  Our  sadness  is 
erased  when  we  realize  how  kind  and  good  the  average  person 
is;  how  willing  to  help  us  are  our  neighbors.  Every  time  we 
see  any  evil  of  society  being  administered  to  by  a  public  or  a 
private  agency,  rather  than  being  engulfed  with  sorrow  because 
of  the  hardships  of  those  suffering,  let  us  be  encouraged  and  have 
our  outlook  brightened  when  we  think  how  many  fine  and  good 
people  are  ever  ready  to  give  of  what  they  have  to  help  others. 
So  it  is  with  all  branches  of  social  work.  This  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  true  spirit  of  American  men  and  women.  All  are  giving 
willingly  their  assistance  of  money,  ability,  or  time  and  are 
working  together  to  care  for  those  unfortunate  victims  of  social 
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evils  of  today,  and  to  devise  methods  of  correcting  these  evils 
that  all  may  enjoy  a  happier,  more  peaceful,  and  blessed  tomor¬ 
row.  Social  work  stimulates  our  desire  for  accomplishment, 
awakens  our  interest  in  our  fellow  man,  and  arouses  in  us  an 
admiration  of  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  desire  to  help  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  of  today.  This  reaction  is  far 
from  depressing!  Nor  is  social  work  depressing  if  at  the  end 
of  a  day  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  have  helped  some  person 
to  gain  a  bit  of  consolation,  comfort,  or  peace.  One  victory  with 
a  human  soul,  by  its  nature,  erases  many  defects. 

Even  with  my  limited  experience  I  have  witnessed  various 
human  reactions  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Some  persons  have 
been  completely  engulfed  and  submerged  by  their  material  and 
physical  wants;  others  have  been  able  to  sublimate  their  suf¬ 
ferings  in  this  world,  and  with  them  as  a  ladder  have  climbed 
nearer  to  God  than  we  may  ever  hope  to  be.  All  nobleness  of 
character  does  not  come  with  worldly  peace;  rather  in  many 
instances,  lack  of  material  comfort  has  strengthened  and  built 
character  of  the  finest  type.  Bravery  in  withstanding  problems, 
ability  to  see  beyond  them  to  eternal  happiness,  together  with 
the  supernatural  gift  of  hope,  have  made  many  spiritual  heroes 
out  of  men  considered  worthless  cowards  by  the  world.  I  do  not 
advocate  poverty  and  its  attendant  social  ills  as  the  means  of 
attaining  eternal  salvation ;  far  from  it,  my  point  is  merely  that 
economic  and  social  ills  have  often  been  compensated  by  spiritual 
strength  and  health. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  how  social  work  could  be  depressing 
and  work  havoc  with  personal  happiness  if  one  were  to  look  upon 
the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  materialist.  We  as  Catholics  know 
better  than  to  do  that.  We,  by  our  very  belief  in  God,  in 
Eternity,  and  in  God’s  goodness  have  a  weapon  stronger  than 
any  force  in  the  world  with  which  to  combat  the  present  mate¬ 
rialistic  measurement  of  values.  A  social  worker  herself  must 
be  a  well  adjusted  member  of  society.  She  must  have  not  only  a 
well  grounded  knowledge  of  economic  and  sociological  truths 
and  theories,  but  above  all,  she  must  have  a  sound  social 
philosophy.  Emmanuel  has  armed  each  one  of  us  with  both  the 
necessary  practical  knowledge  and  philosophic  truths  with  which 
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to  go  forth  into  the  field  of  Social  Work,  to  understand  the 
problems  presented  to  us,  to  deal  with  them  intelligently  and 
kindly,  and  to  remain  well  adjusted  individuals  ourselves.  A 
good  Social  Worker,  one  who  has  an  appreciation  of  her  duties 
to  her  community,  to  her  employer,  to  her  clients,  to  herself, 
and  above  all  to  her  God,  together  with  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  social  sciences,  can  not  only  be  a  tremendous 
asset  to  those  she  serves,  but  also  she  can  derive  from  her  work 
a  great  amount  of  satisfaction  from  the  feeling  that  she  is 
actually  accomplishing  something  worthwhile.  And  who,  when 
filled  with  the  sense  of  accomplishment,  can  be  depressed? 

Now  that  I  have  in  some  measure  answered  the  chief  objec¬ 
tion  to  social  work  as  a  career  for  a  college  girl,  why  not  turn 
the  sow’s  ear  of  our  present  world  conditions  into  the  silk  purse 
of  opportunity  and  be  one  of  the  many  social  workers  that  the 
world  needs  and  that  the  world  must  have? 


INNOCENCE 

CLARE  STANTON  ’40 

Great  walls  of  stone  about  you  I  will  pile, 
And  locks  unbattered  on  your  tender  heart, 
Nor  night  nor  death  shall  touch  you  yet  awhile 
Who  are  my  treasure,  secret  and  apart. 

I  would  that  I  might  stay  your  pulsing  start, 
Lest  hands  importunate  should  sadly  know 
That  lilies  are  as  strangely  frail  as  snow. 
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THE  REACTIONARY  MOVEMENT 

AUDREY  SWENDEMAN  ’39 


have  often  envied  Doro¬ 
thy  Thompson  her  frankness, 
her  courage,  her  uncompro¬ 
mising  bent  for  saying  what 
she  thinks  and  thinking  as  she 
pleases;  she  is  perhaps  the 
perfect  example  of  the  modern 
women  “in  step  with  her 
times.”  Dictators,  kings,  presi¬ 
dents,  all  have  felt  the  sharp 
lash  of  words  from  her  pen; 
she  has  put  herself  on  an 
equal  basis  with  her  male 
associates ;  she  gives  no  quar¬ 
ter  and  asks  none ;  she  is 
strong-minded,  unemotional, 
practical;  she  represents,  in 
fact,  every  quality  attributed 
to  the  emancipated  female  of 
the  twentieth  century.  But  she  is  old-fashioned.  No,  dear 
friends,  I  am  not  contradicting  myself,  nor  am  I  suffering  from 
any  delusions.  I  repeat,  Dorothy  Thompson  is  old-fashioned. 
What  is  more,  she  is  behind  the  times,  unprogressive,  outmoded, 
for  have  you  not  noticed  that  the  fashionable  lady  today  is 
neither  independent,  nor  practical,  nor  outspoken?  She  has 
returned  to  the  demure,  simple,  innocent  personality  of  her  great¬ 
grandmother.  She  is  again  the  girl  of  yesterday. 

Fashion  is  a  very  curious  hourglass ;  it  shifts  with  the  sands 
of  time  through  a  varying  cycle  but  always  returns  to  its  first 
position.  Personality,  too,  is  a  matter  of  fashion.  Short  skirts 
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and  bobbed  hair,  automobiles  and  airplanes,  motion  pictures  and 
radio,  occasioned  a  flippant  independence  of  manner  to  keep 
pace  with  them ;  hoop-skirts  and  flowing  tresses,  carriages 
and  bicycles-built-for-two,  family  albums  and  lantern  slides 
necessitated  shy  sweetness  in  their  wake;  but  the  shy  sweet¬ 
ness  and  the  flippant  independence  served  merely  as  outer 
decorations  of  very  similar  individuals.  Grandma  no  doubt 
longed  for  the  freedom  of  action  of  her  grand-daughter  while 
grand-daughter  yearned  to  be  an  ornamental  clinging  vine. 
It  would  seem  that  the  girl  of  the  year  to  come  has  a  distinct 
advantage ;  she  will  be  able  to  reconcile  these  two  extremes  with 
great  success.  Fashion  is  going  backwards.  Long  dresses  for 
evening  wear  were  for  years  our  only  link  with  the  past;  yet 
gradually  evening  gowns  added  to  their  length  and  fullness  until 
finally  they  burst  forth  with  hoop-skirts,  ruffled  shoulders  and 
petticoats.  Then  the  influence  spread  to  daytime  apparel ;  muffs, 
angora  sweaters  and  mittens,  fur-trimmed  hats,  bonnets,  lockets, 
camisoles,  tiny  hats  perched  over  one  eye,  dolman  sleeves,  and 
the  upward  hair-do  have  returned  to  haunt  us  from  the  pages 
of  the  past.  Accompanying  this  backward  progress,  caused  by 
it,  has  come  a  change  in  its  victim.  Gone  is  the  militant  inde¬ 
pendence;  in  its  stead  stands  independence  cloaked  by  a  gentle 
and  deceptive  sweetness ;  gone  the  boldly  declared  equality  with 
the  genus  man ;  in  its  place  the  much  more  potent  admission  of 
his  dominance.  The  truly  modern  girl  will  never  relinquish  the 
advantages  she  has  gained  in  business,  in  sports,  in  play — they 
are  too  valuable  to  her — but  she  will  be  wise  enough  to  temper 
them  with  the  alloy  of  femininity  in  order  to  create  for  herself 
a  new,  winning  personality. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  the  change.  When  I  was  in  gram¬ 
mar  school  I  was  a  well-nigh  incurable  romantic.  I  feasted  on 
historical  romances,  sentimental  tales  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Revolution  and  wished  that  I  might  have  lived  in  those  chivalrous 
days  of  yore  when  life  was  made  up  of  balls  and  parties  and 
fancy  needlework,  of  gallant  men  riding  off  to  battle  and  brave 
women  waiting  at  home  to  hear  that  they  were  killed.  I  firmly 
resolve,  here  and  now,  not  to  rest  until  I  have  acquired  a  hoop- 
skirt — at  least  I  can  make  use  of  my  imagination.  I  realize, 
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nevertheless,  that  there  are  drawbacks.  Unaccustomed  as  we  are 
to  hoop-skirts,  we  have  need  of  instruction  in  their  management ; 
wee  hats  are  apt  to  be  amusing  rather  than  attractive,  petticoats 
bothersome.  The  chief  evil,  however,  the  most  atrocious  of 
atrocities,  the  strongest  arguments  against  a  return  to  former 
styles  is  the  upward  hair-do.  Often  have  I  wondered  why  there 
were  no  pretty  faces  in  family  albums;  now  I  have  discovered 
the  reason.  Girls,  pretty  girls,  beautiful  girls,  have  acceded  to 
fashion  and  put  their  hair  up  and  immediately  all  their  beauty, 
all  their  glamour  has  vanished.  The  great  majority  distinctly 
resemble  the  scrubwoman  who  fastens  up  her  hair  for  utilitarian 
reasons.  Let  the  modern  girl  be  sensible,  let  her  wear  hoop-skirts 
and  bonnets,  and  carry  muffs  and  wear  lockets  until  she  looks 
like  an  old-fashioned  cameo,  but  oh,  please,  let  her  comb  her 
hair  down.  Then  long  live  femininity,  frills  and  fluff ! 
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MASSACHUSETTS  TOWNS 


OLD  CAMBRIDGE 

MADELEINE  MERCIER  ’42 


c 

\ ^  ambridge  has  never  been 

quite  like  the  average  city. 
It  is  not  only  a  “University 
Town”  but  a  city  full  of  his¬ 
toric  interest.  It  has  been 
called  the  “first  capital  of  our 
infant  republic,  the  cradle  of 
our  nascent  liberties,  the 
hearth  of  our  kindling  patriot¬ 
ism.”  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  the 
greater  part  of  Cambridge 
was  true  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  but  some,  belonging  to 
the  aristocratic  class,  main¬ 
tained  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  England.  To  this  class  al¬ 
most  every  estate  on  what 
was  called  Tory  Row  be¬ 
longed.  Starting  from  the  Square,  the  first  house  of  importance 
was  that  of  General  Brattle  of  His  Majesty’s  Army.  Next  comes 
that  of  Henry  Vassall  which  was  built  before  1642.  Almost  oppo¬ 
site  Henry’s  is  that  of  John  Vassall  which  was  known  as  the 
Craigie  House.  George  Washington  had  his  headquarters  here 
from  1775  to  1776.  Later  it  was  the  home  of  the  beloved  poet, 
Longfellow.  The  Nichols  House  is  of  interest  because  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  Cambridge.  “Elmwood,”  the 
home  of  the  writer,  Lowell,  is  the  last  house  in  Tory  Row.  Be- 
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cause  Harvard  University  is  in  our  midst,  Cambridge  is  a  city 
where  almost  everyone  is  a  professor,  a  professor’s  wife,  or  a  pro¬ 
fessor’s  child.  Health  and  weather  may  still  be  topics  for  greet¬ 
ing,  but  here  we  do  not  ask  our  neighbor  about  his  latest  illness, 
but  about  his  next  book.  And  if  you’ve  never  lived  in  a  town 
where  almost  every  other  person  has  written  a  book,  you  can’t 
quite  appreciate  just  what  Cambridge  is  like! 

PROVINCETOWN 

MARY  CAMPBELL  ’42 

Provincetown  is  Cape  Cod’s  most  colorful  and  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  town.  There  is  an  aura  of  quaintness  in  its  atmosphere 
that  can  be  duplicated  in  no  other  town,  the  blending  of  the  old 
with  the  new,  the  historical  with  the  present,  the  antique  with 
the  up-to-date.  The  inhabitants  of  Provincetown  are  plain  fisher- 
folk  of  sturdy  stock,  for  the  most  part,  silent  and  retiring.  But 
not  so  its  visitors  and  summer  residents.  These  are  a  gay,  versa¬ 
tile  set  composed  chiefly  of  artists  who  sit  for  hours  on  the 
rickety  wharves  and  on  the  tiny,  winding  streets,  and  with  their 
easels  and  their  brushes,  attempt  to  describe  the  immeasurable 
beauty  of  a  Provincetown  sunset,  or  of  a  rambling  house  sur¬ 
rounded  by  green  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 

There  is  but  one  main  street,  so  narrow  that  there  is  room 
for  only  two  cars  abreast.  It  is  dotted  with  antique  and  curio 
shops,  restaurants  with  boxes  for  tables  and  kegs  for  chairs,  and 
it  boasts  of  but  one  theatre.  Along  this  street,  the  Town  Crier, 
Amos  Kubick,  walks  daily,  dressed  in  Pilgrim  costume,  ringing 
his  bell  and  pausing  at  the  various  street  corners  to  read  the 
news,  or  tell  the  time  of  the  tides  or  the  weather  forecast.  He 
is  a  very  amiable  gentleman  who  will  consent  gladly  to  having 
his  picture  taken  beside  any  pretty  girl  who  desires  a  tangible 
remembrance  of  her  visit.  He  is  indeed  the  most  photographed 
man  in  Provincetown,  and  quite  the  most  popular. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  scenes  on  the  cape  is  that  at  Race 
Point,  the  very  tip  of  the  Cape  where  the  mountainous  white- 
capped  billows  of  the  Atlantic  pound  unceasingly  against  the 
shore.  Here  one  sees  the  remains  of  an  old  wreck,  a  rum-runner 
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half  buried  in  the  sand.  Where  else  could  one  find  such  vivid 
contrasts,  the  unparallelled  beauty  of  nature  and  the  picturesque 
quaintness  of  days  gone  by  blended  with  the  brightness  and 
gaiety  of  an  ultra-modern  beach  resort? 


SCITUATE 

HELEN  SHEA  ’42 


New  England  is  famous 
for  the  beauty  and  pic- 
turesquesness  of  its  small  sea- 
coast  towns.  The  little  town 
of  Scituate,  twenty  miles 
from  Boston,  is  the  loveliest 
of  them  all.  Especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months  is 
this  true.  In  the  morning  one 
wakes  to  hear  the  white- 
capped  waves  crashing  on  the 
jagged  rocks  which  line  the 
shore.  The  water  is  of  a 
bright,  jewel-like  blue  and  at 
the  horizon  seems  to  become 
one  with  the  sky.  The  air 
has  a  sweet,  clean  fragrance 
inviting  one  to  take  deep,  in¬ 
vigorating  breaths.  Overhead, 
the  gulls,  courageous  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  morning,  ven¬ 
ture  inland  and  can  be  seen  swooping  down  among  the  waves  in 
search  of  food.  As  the  morning  passes,  the  gulls  fly  out  to  sea ; 
the  water  becomes  calmer  and  the  sun,  climbing  to  the  middle 
of  the  sky,  bathes  everything  in  its  brightness.  The  warm  air  is 
filled  with  the  sweet,  elusive  perfume  of  honeysuckle.  A  lone  bee 
gathering  honey  and  a  few  brightly  colored  butterflies  are  the 
only  apparent  signs  of  life.  But  the  evening  is  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  time  of  all.  Then,  when  the  greater  part  of  New  England  is  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  blanket  of  heat,  a  cooling  breeze  springs  up;  the 
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waves  lap  gently  against  the  high  rocks;  millions  of  stars  of 
unsurpassed  brightness  light  up  the  sky,  and  the  moon  sailing 
calmly  up  above  casts  a  silver  shadow  over  the  tranquil  little 
town. 

GLOUCESTER 

MARGARET  CAHILL  ’42 

Gloucester  lies  on  the  fringe  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in  an 
atmosphere  of  peace  and  quiet.  The  people  of  Gloucester  seem  to 
move  in  rhythm  with  the  steady,  even  beat  of  the  waves  that 
lash  the  shore.  At  any  time  of  day  one  can  hear  the  “putt  putt” 
of  a  fishing  schooner  ploughing  its  way  out  of  the  harbor  and 
heading  for  the  “Banks.”  Down  on  the  wharves,  the  calm  is 
interrupted  by  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  fishermen  unloading 
their  cargoes.  There  is  a  road  which  follows  the  shore  and  it  is 
here  that  one  finds  the  real  beauty  of  Gloucester.  Here  is  the 
rock-bound  coast  with  its  lashing  surf ;  here  is  the  picturesque 
light-house  whose  beams  have  been  the  salvation  of  many  a 
storm-tossed  ship;  here  are  the  distinct  features  of  a  woman, 
known  to  all  Gloucester  as  “Mother  Ann,”  carved  in  the  rocks  by 
the  mysterious  hand  of  Nature.  Here,  too,  are  the  colorful  huts 
of  the  artists,  and  the  small,  rocky  islands  with  their  patches 
of  green.  Here  indeed  is  found  all  that  makes  Gloucester  unique, 
for  here  is  its  very  soul. 

AMESBURY 

RUTH  HARRIGAN  ’42 

The  town  of  Amesbury  is  characterized  by  lofty  hills,  dreamy 
rivers,  historical  monuments,  and  eccentric  people.  The  entire 
settlement  is  practically  hemmed  in  by  the  hills,  some  of  which 
still  bear  the  strange  and  unique  names  given  them  by  the 
Indians.  Here  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill,  Powow,  the 
Powow  Indian  tribe  used  to  gather  to  join  in  the  shouting  and 
dancing  of  their  war-dances,  and  to  build  fires  in  praise  of  the  sun. 
On  another  of  these  hills,  Powder  House  Hill,  one  can  still  see 
the  huge  white  ball,  constructed  by  the  white  men  to  protect 
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their  powder  from  the  ferocious  attacks  of  the  Indians;  nearby 
is  the  Garrison  House  to  which  everyone,  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  had  to  flee  for  safety  in  times  of  these  dreaded  Indian 
assaults.  Mount  Hunger  is  so  named  because  the  natives  were 
never  able  to  find  game  upon  it.  Two  beautiful  rivers,  the  Powow 
and  the  Merrimack,  pass  through  the  center  of  the  town.  This 
is  the  same  Merrimack  which  flows  through  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
and  Haverhill,  but  it  is  not  the  murky,  dark  stream  filled  up 
with  factory  refuse ;  it  is  clear  and  dazzling,  dotted  with  pleasure 
boats.  Over  the  river  hangs  the  majestic  Chain  Bridge,  which 
in  its  original  form  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  monuments  in  the  town  is  the  “Captain’s 
Well,”  dug  by  Captain  Bagley  after  his  return  from  a  shipwreck 
on  the  African  coast,  the  story  of  which  is  told  by  Whittier  in 
The  Captain's  Well.  The  residents  of  Amesbury  are  typical  of 
small  town  people,  interested  in  each  other’s  affairs,  and  always 
ready  to  circulate  bits  of  news  and  gossip.  Amesbury,  in  its 
setting  and  in  its  inhabitants,  is  a  real  Massachusetts  town. 
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t  was  with  mingled  feelings  of 

regret  and  pleasure  that  the  Seniors  learned  that  the  very  unusual 
absence  of  Sister  Josephine  Colette  from  classes  at  the  start  of 
the  second  semester  was  to  be  permanent.  While  we  were  glad 
to  hear  that  Sister  has  already  started  her  teaching  career,  we 
were  just  as  sorry  to  lose  her.  Those  of  us  who  were  in  class 
with  her  miss  her  especially;  we  shall  never  recover  from  the 
shock  of  having  no  leader  in  the  French  discussion  hours  and 
no  willing  emissary  between  our  teachers  and  ourselves.  Perhaps 
we  took  advantage  of  her  position,  but  she  never  seemed  to  mind 
asking  questions  that  we  were  too  cowardly  to  ask  for  ourselves. 
It  was  always,  “Sister,  do  we  have  to  read  all  that  for  the 
examinations?”  or  “Sister,  do  you  think  she’ll  ask  anything  on 
the  notes?”  And  the  reply  was  always,  “I’m  not  sure,  but 
I’ll  ask.” 

Some  of  us  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  calling  her,  “Little 
Sister,”  to  distinguish  her  from  the  members  of  the  faculty.  And 
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how  we  used  to  marvel  at  the  ease  with  which  Little  Sister  would 
answer  any  question  put  to  her  in  class,  or  recite  French  poetry 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  without  suppressing  one  “e  muet,”  or 
cross  the  street  at  the  bus  stop  while  automobiles  and  trucks 
stopped  respectfully  to  let  her  pass ! 

Little  Sister  was  the  “ideal  Catholic  woman”  that  Father 
Rooney  spoke  of  during  retreat ;  her  presence  among  us  was  both 
an  inspiration  and  a  joy;  her  sweetness  and  simplicity,  while 
commanding  our  respect,  elicited  our  sincere  admiration.  In  the 
lone  semester  that  is  left  to  us  at  Emmanuel  we  can  feel  confident 
that  in  her  charity  and  generosity,  Sister  Josephine  Colette  will 
not  forget  us  in  her  prayers  any  more  than  we  will  forget  her  in 
ours.  Such  will  be  the  bridge  linking  Boston  with  Pawtucket, 
Emmanuel  with  Little  Sister. 

*  *  *  *  * 


Since  our  recent  ride  in 
the  convent  elevator,  we  have 
taken  on  a  new  perspective  on 
life  and  a  new  philosophy. 
Ever  since  we  passed  the  opti¬ 
mistic  stages  of  childhood, 
that  old  maxim,  “All  things 
come  to  him  who  waits,”  has 
meant  absolutely  nothing  to 
us.  There  have  been  plenty 
of  things  that  have  never 
come  though  waited  for  with 
saintly  patience :  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  on  a  “Compte- 
rendu”  for  instance,  or  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  doesn’t  believe  in 
sending  out  marks.  And  vice- 
versa ,  plenty  of  things  that 
we  were  certainly  not  waiting 
for  have  come  along,  like  comprehensives  and  hurricanes.  But 
let’s  get  back  to  the  elevator.  From  the  day  we  entered  Emman- 
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uel  as  Freshmen,  we  have  eyed  the  elevator  with  hopeless  desire. 
We  yearned  for  a  ride  with  a  great  yearning.  We  vowed  that 
before  we  graduated  we  would  satisfy  our  longing.  Of  course, 
we  could  have  just  taken  a  ride,  because,  if  you  haven’t  already 
noticed,  the  key  usually  hangs  right  in  full  view,  around  the 
knob  of  the  bannister.  But  of  course,  too,  we  would  have  felt 
like  the  basest  of  thieves,  and  anyway,  the  prospect  of  an  inter¬ 
view  in  the  Dean’s  office  afterwards  dissuaded  us  from  anything 
quite  so  adventurous. 

Well,  Cap  and  Gown  Sunday  arrived,  and  we  were  still  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  ride  in  the  elevator.  Then  one  day,  when  we  had  given 
it  up  as  hopeless,  it  happened.  We  were  on  our  customary  pil¬ 
grimage  to  France  (you  know  where  it  is — you  come  out  of 
Assembly  and  you  walk  straight  down  the  corridor  to  the  last 
door  on  the  left,  and  if  you’re  lucky,  you’ll  find  Bourget, 
Lemaitre,  Brunetiere,  and  solitude,  and  you  can  get  right  to  work. 
Of  course,  you  never  have  time  for  lunch  when  you’re  busy  with 
Bourget  and  Compagnie — but  that  doesn’t  matter!).  Well, 
after  that  silly  digression  let’s  get  back  again  to  the  elevator. 
As  we  said,  we  were  proceeding  on  our  customary  pilgrimage  to 
the  French  library  when  Sister  Mary  Esther,  the  portress,  called 
to  us,  requesting  our  services  on  an  errand  of  mercy  to  the  rest¬ 
room.  Of  course,  we  were  delighted  to  be  of  any  use,  so  we 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  stairway.  “Oh,  no,  dear,”  says 
Sister,  “I’ll  send  you  right  up  in  the  elevator!” 

When  people  have  desired  a  thing  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  have  dreamt  unceasingly  of  its  attainment,  it  is  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  truth  that  when  the  thing  comes  finally  within  their  reach, 
it  does  not  seem  half  so  desirable.  That  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  us.  We  suddenly  realized  that  we  didn’t  know  how  to 
run  the  elevator  and  that  we  didn’t  want  a  ride  after  all.  But 
when  we  told  Sister  that  we  didn’t  know  the  first  thing  about 
running  an  elevator  she  comforted  us  no  end  by  saying,  “It’s 
very  simple;  I’ll  show  you  how,”  and  we  were  led  unwillingly 
to  the  slaughter.  “You  just  pull  back  the  slide,  turn  the  knob 
of  the  inside  door  and  press  the  little  button.  That’s  all.” 

We  stepped  inside  with  a  beating  heart  and  stood  there  like 
patience  on  a  monument.  “Well,  push  the  little  button,  dear, 
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the  one  marked  three.”  “Y-yes  Sister,  but  what  will  happen 
when  it  gets  to  the  top?  Will  it  stop  of  itself?”  “Oh,  yes,  don’t 
worry.  It  will  stop.”  So  we  pressed  the  button  and  began  our 
ascent,  while  we  could  hear  Sister’s  amused  chuckle  floating  up 
the  elevator  shaft  after  us. 

So  you  see,  you  sceptics  of  this  generation  of  scepticism,  all 
things  do  come  to  him  who  waits.  Who  knows,  perhaps  we  will 
get  a  hundred  per  cent  on  a  “compte-rendu”  after  all,  and  there 
may  come  a  day  when  some  professor  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  marks  are  the  machinery  of  Satan  and  as  such,  absolutely 
to  be  avoided ! 

*  *  *  *  * 


Maybe  we’re  imagining  things,  or  jumping  to  conclusions,  but 
we  have  noticed,  with  amusement  not  unmixed  with  disgust 
(that’s  a  dreadful  combination — makes  you  feel  momentarily  ill) 
that  ever  since  a  speech  was  delivered  on  the  “airlanes”  a  few 
months  ago,  causing  a  near-panic  and  calling  down  many  unjust 
accusations,  quite  a  number  of  radio  programs  have  gone  very 
unnecessarily  patriotic.  For  a  while  it  looked  as  though  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever  was  staging  a  comeback  and  jumping 
into  first  place  among  the  “hits  of  the  week.”  And  popular  songs 
have  taken  on  a  red,  white  and  blue  hue,  what  with  lyrics  being 
thankful  that  they  are  Yankees  (not  the  ball-team)  and  pro¬ 
claiming  to  the  whole  country  that  there’s  no  other  place  like  it. 
As  if  we  all  don’t  know  that!  And  the  commercials  are  telling 
us  that  the  best  place  to  drink  coffee  is  in  the  United  States. 
Well,  well,  it’s  all  very  edifying  indeed.  But  this  is  so  sudden ! 
We  wonder  why?  Perhaps  radio  is  trying  to  educate  the  masses 
in  a  very  subtle  way.  Perhaps  the  aforementioned  radio  speech 
threw  a  scare  into  someone.  Perhaps  the  pink  magnates  are 
trying  to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  one-hundred  per  cent 
true  blue.  Well,  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  the  average  American  radio  fan  doesn’t  like  to  be 
hoodwinked.  As  we  said  before,  perhaps  we  are  imagining 
things,  but  it’s  funny  that  we  never  noticed  the  trend  before. 
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The  more  we  see  of  them,  the  more  convinced  we  become 
that  middle-aged  ladies  can  be  the  most  troublesome  customers 
that  the  Boston  Elevated  has.  We  have  come  into  some  very 
irritating  personal  contacts  with  the  creatures  in  question  but 
we  have  managed  somehow  to  keep  smiling.  For  instance,  one 
very  vinegary  individual  accused  us  of  smoking  cigars  because 
some  careless  gentleman  had  left  a  smelly  stub  on  the  floor  near 
where  we  were  sitting  and  she  was  positive  that  it  belonged  to 
us.  Another  called  us  a  “brazen  flirt”  because  with  her  own  eyes 
she  had  seen  us  trying  to  “make”  a  fourteen-year  old  high-school 
youth.  And  a  huge  Negress  accused  us  of  being  a  racial  bigot, 
simply  because  we  made  room  for  her  to  stand  in  a  crowded 
street-car.  But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  incident  of  all  hap¬ 
pened,  not  to  us  but  to  a  very  soft-spoken  young  man.  The  car 
was  crammed  to  the  doors,  and  all  in  it  were  quiet,  minding  their 
own  business  and  intent  upon  keeping  their  balance.  We  had 
not  gone  six  yards  when  out  of  the  stillness  rose  a  shrill  feminine 
voice,  rising  in  volume  at  the  utterance  of  every  word.  “Con¬ 
ductor  !  ”  demanded  the  voice,  “do  I  have  to  stand  here  and  have 
pipe-smoke  blown  in  my  face?”  There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter 
as  the  young  man,  standing  beside  her,  his  face  scarlet,  took  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  explaining  apologetically,  “I  forgot  I  had 
it — but  it’s  not  lit  anyway.”  This  last  he  addressed  to  the 
conductor,  who  was  eyeing  him  with  evident  mistrust.  As  the 
poor  fellow  was  putting  the  pipe  away  in  his  pocket,  it  happened 
that  his  elbow  struck  the  lady’s  arm.  Immediately,  the  strident 
tones  filled  the  car  again.  “Don’t  you  push  me,  you  hoodlum! 
Do  you  call  yourself  a  gentleman?”  During  the  course  of  this, 
the  young  man’s  face  had  become  an  uncomfortably  bright  brick 
hue.  He  waited  in  apparently  courteous  attention  until  she 
had  finished,  and  then  in  a  level,  calm,  but  amazingly  clear  tone, 
he  replied,  “Pardon  me,  madam,  but  had  you  been  a  lady,  you 
would  have  called  the  pipe  to  my  personal  attention,  instead  of 
announcing  your  annoyance  to  a  hundred-odd  persons.”  And 
with  that  he  proceeded  to  study  the  advertisements  above  his 
head  while  some  admiring  lad  in  the  astonished  crowd  cried  out, 
“Three  cheers  for  the  gentleman !  ” 
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We  lost  our  heart  al¬ 
most  completely  to  the 
Baroness  de  Hueck  because 
of  a  charming  little  gesture 
which  she  made  during  the 
course  of  one  of  her  lectures. 
A  little  old  lady  who  had  a 
front  row  seat  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  most  painful 
fit  of  coughing.  She  was  try¬ 
ing  very  hard  to  keep  it 
back,  but  the  cough  would 
come,  though  the  poor  thing 
almost  choked  to  death.  The 
Baroness  had  not  noticed  it 
at  first,  but  suddenly  she  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  old  lady’s 
plight.  Leaning  forward  just 
a  little,  and  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  she  asked  sweetly, 
“Wouldn’t  you  like  a  glass  of  water,  Mother?  It  might  help.” 
And  pouring  out  a  glassful  of  water  from  the  pitcher  on  the 
speaker’s  table,  she  handed  it  down  to  a  rather  bewildered,  but 
unspeakably  happy  old  lady.  She  waited  until  the  old  lady 
finished,  took  the  glass  from  her,  and  then,  amid  the  hearty 
applause  of  the  audience,  she  proceeded  to  tell  of  her  work  of 
Christian  charity. 
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EDITORIAL 


Emmanuel  was  proud  and  happy  when  the  appointment  of 
Professor  Walter  F.  Downey  to  the  position  of  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  was  officially  announced.  Since  1927  Mr. 
Downey  had  been  a  member  of  Emmanuel’s  lay  faculty  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education;  to  be  exact,  his  subject  was  “problems  of 
secondary  education.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  visibly  applying 
the  principles  of  his  teachings  in  his  capacity  as  Headmaster  of 
the  Boston  English  High  School.  He  has  enjoyed  an  enviable 
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reputation  throughout  the  city  of  Boston  because  of  the  great 
success  of  his  work  at  English  High. 

We  could  not  but  feel,  when  the  appointment  was  announced, 
that  the  gubernatorial  choice  was  singularly  well-placed.  A 
brilliant  scholar,  graduate  of  Amherst,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man, 
and  an  experienced  educator,  Mr.  Downey  is  certainly  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  hold  such  a  position.  A  man  of  high  Catholic  principles 
as  well,  a  prominent  leader  in  Catholic  lay  circles,  he  is  armed 
spiritually  to  accomplish  a  work  the  importance  of  which  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  these  days.  He  is  the  guardian 
of  education  in  Massachusetts,  an  office  which  carries  with  it 
huge  responsibilities  that  out-weigh  by  far  the  measure  of  public 
honor  that  accompanies  it.  But  we  of  Emmanuel  are  confident 
that  Commissioner  Downey’s  administration  will  be  one  of  which 
Massachusetts  will  be  proud. 

While  we  express  our  most  sincere  congratulations  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Downey,  we  can  not  forget  that  the  Commonwealth’s  gain  is 
our  loss.  Emmanuel  regrets  the  resignation  from  her  faculty 
of  one  of  the  first  and  most  respected  of  its  members.  Professor 
Downey  had  become  somewhat  of  an  institution  at  Emmanuel; 
it  will  be  strange  without  him.  But  that  does  not  make  our 
congratulations  any  less  sincere  or  hearty. 

Emmanuel  reiterates  with  all  her  heart,  then,  her  sentiments 
of  happiness  and  pride  at  the  success  of  her  Faculty  member. 
May  his  work  as  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Massachusetts 
be  as  profitable  and  effective  as  his  work  at  Emmanuel  has  been ! 

We  attended  a  lecture  the  other  night  given  by  the  Baroness 
Catherine  de  Hueck.  We  had  heard  of  the  lady  from  various 
sources  and  of  the  work  she  has  done  in  almost  perfect  emula¬ 
tion  of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  we  had  been  only  slightly 
curious.  We  were  prepared  to  hear  only  a  tenth  part  of  what 
we  did  hear.  That  there  is  such  a  woman  living  today  and 
walking  among  us  is  one  marvel;  that  her  work  should  be  so 
little  known  is  another,  and  a  much  less  exalting  one.  She  held 
a  large  audience  spell-bound  for  about  one  hour  and  a  half, 
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and  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  all  reluctant  to  let  her 
finish,  so  we  held  her  there  with  questions.  To  every  inquiry 
she  answered  with  a  grace  and  sweetness  that  was  remarkable, 
considering  the  fact  that  ours  was  the  third  lecture  she  had  given 
that  day. 

The  need  of  another  Saint  Francis  has  been  felt  by  many 
Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  for  many  years,  but  that  there  has 
been  one  right  here  in  this  country  for  some  time  has  not  been 
realized.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  Baroness  is  literally 
a  saint;  she  herself  would  be  the  first  to  protest  against  such  a 
statement.  But  she  has  found  in  the  life  and  the  rule  of  St. 
Francis,  not  a  beautiful  ideal  that  is  impossible  of  attainment 
in  this  day  and  age,  but  an  ideal  that  can  be  made  real  by  un¬ 
stinting  perseverance  coupled  with  a  love  of  God  and  His  “am¬ 
bassadors”  as  St.  Francis  was  wont  to  call  the  poor.  Strong 
in  this  conviction,  she  has,  without  the  aid  of  money,  prestige, 
or  power,  established  in  Canada  and  in  New  York  City  “Friend¬ 
ship  Houses”  which  are  just  that  and  nothing  less.  She  has 
taken  to  her  heart  the  unbefriended  poor  and  has  kept  them  in 
God’s  care. 

Her  work  in  New  York  City  is  chiefly  among  the  Negroes 
in  Harlem.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  what  Father  La  Farge 
is  working  for  in  his  plea  for  inter-racial  justice.  She  has  in¬ 
terpreted  the  call  to  Catholic  Action  literally;  she  has  heeded 
the  injunction  of  Christ,  “Whatsoever  you  do  unto  these  my 
Brethren,  you  do  also  unto  Me.” 

» L-  'U 

^  ^  'T*  T  'r  'I' 

We  heard  the  well-known  woman  novelist,  Kathleen  Norris, 
who  is  purported  to  be  a  Catholic  writer,  make  a  statement  that 
set  us  wondering  about  the  futility  of  attempting  a  literary 
career.  She  said,  in  effect,  that  nothing  is  so  good  for  a  young 
writer  as  work  on  a  newspaper,  because  it  makes  him  realize 
how  unimportant  anything  he  writes ,  or  ever  will  write,  really  is. 
The  remark  flabbergasted  us,  and  threw  a  new  light  upon  the 
mediocrity  of  contemporary  literary  output.  Because  if  the 
modern  author  feels  that  whatever  he  writes  is  unimportant, 
then  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  panders  to  public  taste  in  utter 
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disregard  of  the  principles  of  art.  Unimportant !  Did  she  mean 
unimportant  to  the  people  who  would  read  their  work,  or  to 
themselves?  Or  both?  Whatever  she  meant,  it  was  silly  and 
unbecoming  in  a  woman  who  has  a  reputation  as  a  novelist. 
For  myself,  I  have  never  cared  for  her  themes  nor  her  treatment 
of  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  novelists  in  the  country.  Precisely,  I  suppose,  because 
what  she  writes  is  so  unimportant! 

Consider  what  the  result  would  have  been  if  the  great 
masters  of  the  last  century  had  taken  such  an  attitude.  In 
place  of  Pride  and  Prejudice,  in  place  of  the  Pickwick  chronicle, 
of  Waverley  and  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  we  would  have  a  lot  of 
sentimental  drivel  that  meant  nothing  to  the  men  and  women 
who  wrote  it,  and  would  mean  less  to  us. 

Unimportant!  So  much  of  what  we  read  is  so  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  our  very  lives  have  been  changed  sometimes  by  the 
effect  of  the  printed  word.  Some  phrase  of  an  inspired  poet, 
some  character  delineation  from  a  great  novelist,  and  an  idea 
and  an  ideal  has  been  formed  and  the  world  has  assumed  a 
different  aspect.  A  man  does  not  sit  down,  with  thoughts  and 
ideals  seething  in  his  brain,  with  his  heart  full  of  words  that 
he  is  eager  for  the  whole  world  to  know  and  to  have  as  its  own, 
that  man  does  not  sit  down  to  write,  feeling  all  the  while  that 
his  message  is  unimportant.  It  is  the  very  importance  of  what 
he  has  to  say,  the  far-reaching  effects  that  it  will  have,  that 
makes  him  great.  Are  the  days  gone  then,  when  men  sat  down 
to  write  their  hearts  out  for  pure  love  and  not  for  money? 
Are  the  young  men  and  women  of  today  fixing  their  eyes 
steadily  on  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  forgetting 
the  glorious  path  of  truth  and  beauty  that  leads  to  it?  Litera¬ 
ture  is  worthy  of  something  more  than  that. 

Perhaps  the  lady  was  just  very  eager  to  say  something  very, 
very  clever  when  she  made  that  remark.  Or,  if  she  were  in 
real  earnest,  perhaps  she  is  the  only  one  who  feels  just  that 
way  about  the  art  of  writing.  We  sincerely  hope  that  that  is 
the  case.  For  when  God  has  given  His  creature  a  talent  to  be 
cultivated,  He  does  not  mean  to  have  that  talent,  or  the  fruits 
of  that  talent,  regarded  as  unimportant. 
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BOOK  NOTES 


^Xnother  “inside  story”  about 

Russia  has  appeared  in  the  six-hundred  and  fifty  page  volume 
of  Eugene  Lyons  called  Assignment  in  Utopia.  The  book  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  an  autobiography,  but  strictly  speaking,  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  political  and  social  history  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  the  story  of  the  modern  Russian  republic,  so-called, 
and  its  positive  link  with  the  modern  world.  Lyons,  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  defender  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  principles,  as  viewed 
from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  sent  to  his  Utopia  as  a  news¬ 
paper  correspondent.  Confused  at  first,  and  finally  repelled  by 
what  he  saw  there,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  write  the 
truth  about  Russia.  There  is  not  much  that  is  really  new  about 
conditions  in  the  land  of  the  Czars,  generally  speaking,  but  Lyons 
has  garnished  his  tale  with  personal  anecdotes  that  add  much 
to  its  interest.  Assignment  in  Utopia  has  been  called,  and  rightly 
so  it  seems,  “a  chunk  of  living  history.” 

For  fascinating  biography  Sailor  on  Horseback  by  Irving 
Stone  is  among  the  best  that  have  come  our  way.  It  is  the  life 
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of  Jack  London  sympathetically  recorded  from  the  time  of  his 
obscure  birth  to  his  even  more  obscure  death.  The  illegitimate 
son  of  an  unprincipled  mother,  London’s  prospects  for  a  success¬ 
ful  and  happy  life  were  dimmed  from  childhood.  But  by 
dint  of  remarkable  perseverance  in  his  chosen  field  of  letters  he 
was  eventually  recognized  as  among  the  first  of  America’s  literati. 
His  death  in  1916  seemed  very  much  like  suicide,  but  the  mystery 
surrounding  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared.  By  way 
of  light  biographical  matter,  Sailor  on  Horseback  is  well  worth 
reading. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  very  often  converts  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  seem  to  exhibit  a  keener  understanding  and  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  beauties  of  the  Faith  than 
those  born  and  bred  within  the  fold.  This  fact  is  manifest  in 
Johannes  Jorgensen’s  biography  of  Saint  Catherine  of  Siena. 
He  presents  a  picture  of  a  living,  breathing  Catherine;  he  por¬ 
trays  a  woman  raised  to  sanctity  through  love,  Divine  Love, 
with  a  richness  of  penetration  reminiscent  of  Chesterton.  It  is 
no  easy  task  to  describe  effectively  in  human  language  the  almost 
inexpressible  sweetness  of  the  ecstasies  of  a  mystic.  But  this, 
Jorgensen,  a  convert  to  the  Faith,  has  done,  and  admirably. 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  is  a  profoundly  moving  book;  it  is 
more  than  a  simple  biography;  it  is  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Divine  Love,  as  exemplified  in  the  union  of  Catherine’s  soul 
with  God. 

Gone  With  the  Wind,  erstwhile  best-seller,  aroused  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Civil  War  days  of  the  South.  Another  novel  appeared 
recently  centering  around  the  Reconstruction  Era,  namely  And 
Tell  of  Time,  by  Laura  Krey.  The  book  makes  enjoyable  light 
reading,  partly  because  of  its  historical  background,  and  partly 
because  of  the  absence  in  it  of  any  “smutty”  situations.  It  is 
well  written,  much  more  so  than  the  much  publicized  Gone  With 
the  Wind,  and  less  voluminous. 
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The  recent  death  of  William  Butler  Yeats  brought  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  National  Literary  Society  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Gaelic  League.  Yeats’  life  was  a 
full  and  productive  one ;  he  was  responsible  in  great  measure,  for 
reviving  in  matter  and  form,  the  great  wealth  of  Gaelic  song 
and  story.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  the  Celtic 
Renaissance.  Born  of  common  parents  in  Dublin,  Yeats  received 
a  rather  limited  education.  His  first  great  cultural  interest  was 
in  art,  but  later  literature  became  uppermost  in  his  thoughts. 
In  1885,  appeared  a  slender  volume  of  verse,  his  first  production, 
which  established  him  not  only  as  a  poet  but  as  the  first  authentic 
voice  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  tradition.  Yeats  deviated  from 
Catholic  Ireland  in  his  philosophy,  for  he  professed  a  theosophi- 
cal  belief,  claiming  a  sort  of  spiritual  link  between  modernity 
and  ancient  times.  Aside  from  Yeats’  contributions  to  literature, 
he  acted  as  a  guiding  star  and  as  a  stimulus  to  young  Irish 
writers.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  National  Theatre 
which  is  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  Irish 
National  Drama.  By  his  death  in  France  the  Irish  literary  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  brilliant  lights. 
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E.  C.  ECHOES 


Literary  Society 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Literary  Society  on  November 
30,  Margaret  O’Leary  ’39,  spoke  on  the  Ballet  Russe,  and  sup¬ 
plemented  her  interesting  talk  with  pictures.  Gertrude  Duffy  ’39 
explained  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  new  Catholic  Theatre  Guild 
movement,  and  Mary  McGrory  ’39  delivered  a  splendid  criticism 
of  Paul  Vincent  Carroll’s  Shadow  and  Substance.  The  meeting 
closed  with  an  animated  discussion,  in  which  all  the  members 
took  part,  concerning  the  treatment  of  theme  and  character  in 
Carroll’s  play. 


Classical  Society 

The  expediency  of  the  study  of  Latin  was  settled  forever  by 
the  Classical  Society  in  the  presentation  of  a  mock  trial  at  the 
meeting  of  December  12.  Needless  to  say,  the  decision  favored 
Latin,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  classically  minded  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club.  Catherine  Molloy  ’39  presided  as  Judge,  while 
Jane  Prout  ’39  was  the  victorious  Attorney  for  the  Defense. 


Le  Cercle  Louis  Veuillot 

A  playlet,  songs,  recitations,  games  and  refreshments  all 
helped  to  make  the  Christmas  meeting  of  Le  Cercle  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  one.  The  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  the  surprise  presen¬ 
tation  by  the  Juniors  of  a  Christmas  song  composed  by  Catherine 
Twomey  ’40. 

Le  Cercle  has  recently  published  its  little  newspaper, 
Causeries  du  Lundi,  in  a  most  alluring  printed  form,  a  distinct 
improvement  over  the  old  mimeographed  sheets.  To  la  Redac¬ 
tion  our  most  hearty  congratulations. 
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Historical  Society 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  took  the  form 
of  a  Peace  Conference,  at  which  the  nations  of  Europe  were  repre¬ 
sented  and  given  a  chance  to  express  their  views  concerning 
armament  and  war  crises.  Prizes  for  the  most  excellent  exposi¬ 
tion  of  national  policies  were  awarded  to  Jane  Prout  ’39,  repre¬ 
senting  France,  Josephine  McDonough  ’42,  speaking  for  Ireland. 
Marie  Judge,  representing  the  United  States  received  honorable 
mention. 


Foreign  Mission  Society 

The  much-discussed  film,  Marie  Antoinette ,  was  presented 
to  the  student  body  by  the  Foreign  Mission  Society  on  December 
14.  On  a  later  date,  Father  Francis  M.  Connors  of  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  Leper  Asylum  of  South  China  gave  a  moving  account  of 
his  work  among  the  poor  lepers.  This  lecture  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  in  the  audience,  and  we  can  state  without  im¬ 
punity,  that  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  hall  at  the  conclusion. 

As  this  note  was  prepared  for  press,  the  announcement  has 
been  made  of  the  death  of  Father  Connors,  following  an  opera¬ 
tion.  We  shall  appreciate  all  the  more  having  heard  this  zealous 
young  priest  (he  was  only  thirty-eight),  since  God  has  called 
him  to  Himself  instead  of  allowing  him  to  go  back  to  his  beloved 
lepers.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


Retreat 

After  the  hectic  days  of  mid-years  were  over,  most  of  us 
were  in  a  receptive  mood  for  our  annual  retreat  which  was  under 
the  direction  this  year  of  Father  Richard  L.  Rooney,  S.J.  of 
Boston  College.  It  is  not  until  after  a  retreat  is  all  over  that  we 
fully  appreciate  what  it  has  done  for  us,  so  that  now,  a  whole 
month  later,  we  are  realizing  its  importance.  While  fully  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  “the  younger  generation”  because  of  the  conditions 
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in  which  we  find  ourselves,  Father  Rooney  has  opened  the  way 
to  sanity,  a  way  that  is  difficult,  but  fruitful,  a  way  in  which 
the  pilgrim  has  the  supreme  consolation  of  knowing  that  though 
the  world  is  not  with  him,  he  is  yet  not  alone. 

Many  of  us  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  Dialogue 
Mass  and  as  might  be  expected,  we  found  it  extremely  profitable 
for  we  felt  that  we  were  actively  participating  in  the  Divine 
Sacrifice. 

To  the  Seniors,  this  retreat  was  especially  significant,  for  it 
was  their  last  at  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  League 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Attridge,  financial  secretary  of  the  Emmanuel 
League,  has  kindly  submitted  the  following  report : 

The  Emmanuel  League,  now  in  its  seventh  year,  was  started 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Emmanuel  College.  It  has  broadened 
its  scope  this  season  in  endeavoring  to  provide  a  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  Officers,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
some  of  the  members  have  pledged  a  personal  contribution  as  a 
nucleus  for  the  fund.  The  proceeds  from  the  Bridge  parties  in 
the  League  Room  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month  go  to  the 
fund,  as  do  a  portion  of  the  receipts  from  the  larger  activities. 
The  annual  Penny  and  Food  Sale  w^as  a  great  success  and  many 
thanks  are  due  the  students  for  their  donations  and  personal 
assistance  during  the  afternoon.  The  meetings  on  the  third 
Sunday  of  each  month  have  all  been  very  interesting  and  the  tea 
hour  which  follow’s  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  members  and  their 
friends.  The  membership  of  the  League  is  increasing  slowly 
and  Miss  Jane  McKey,  the  President,  who  is  starting  her  third 
two-year  term,  especially  extends  an  invitation  to  the  mothers 
of  students  to  join.  They  are  welcome  to  come  to  any  of  the 
meetings  and  parties  and  get  acquainted.  The  next  large  activity 
will  be  the  annual  Coffee  Party  in  March.  There  will  be  pro¬ 
gressive  and  pivot  bridge  and  whist ;  and  later  sandwiches,  cake, 
and  coffee  will  be  served.  Mrs.  James  W.  Carr  is  Chairman  of 
the  afternoon  and  every  member  of  the  League  is  endeavoring 
to  make  it  a  financial  success. 
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Musical  Society 

On  December  3  and  4,  the  Emmanuel  College  Glee  Club,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  operetta,  presented,  in  union  with  the  Boston 
College  Glee  Club,  a  Pop  Concert  in  the  College  auditorium. 
Jean  Daley  was  the  General  Chairman,  while  the  Ticket  Com* 
mittee  was  headed  by  Jeanne  Caulfield,  assisted  by  Mildred 
Tully,  Alice  Ballou,  Margaret  Dempsey,  Kathleen  O’Donoghue, 
seniors,  and  Helen  Wright,  junior. 

Sodality 

The  customary  entertainment  of  the  children  of  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Catholic  Children  sponsored  by  the  Sodality  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  students  as  well  as  the  children, 
was  held  on  December  19.  The  Dramatic  Society  presented 
two  plays  written  especially  for  the  occasion  by  Catherine 
Dolan,  ’39,  entitled,  Another  Christmas  and  A  Christmas  Fairy 
Tale. 

Dorothy  Noonan  headed  the  Committee  in  charge  and  was 
assisted  by  Catherine  Fleming,  Margaret  Reardon,  Gertrude 
Duffy,  Gertrude  Cronin,  Loretta  Mahoney,  and  Eugenia  Mullen. 

CLASS  OFFICERS  — SECOND  SEMESTER 

Junior  Class 

President,  Frances  Mahoney 
Vice-President,  Miriam  Creedon 
Secretary,  Helen  Wright 
Treasurer,  Patricia  Fallon 

Sophomore  Class 

President,  Geraldine  Markey 
Vice-President,  Rita  Murphy 
Secretary,  Anna  Higgins 
Treasurer,  Mary  Schuver 
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Freshman  Class 


President,  Cynthia  Dolan 
Vice-President ,  Mary  F.  Sullivan 
Secretary,  Mary  Thorpe 
Treasurer,  Madeleine  Mercier 


Alumnae  Notes 

1935 

Sister  Magdalen  Julie  (Eleanor  Wallace)  pronounced  her 
religious  vows  at  Waltham  on  January  30,  and  has  come  to  take 
her  place  on  the  faculty  at  Emmanuel. 

1938 

The  Ethos  extends  sincere  sympathy  to  Elizabeth  Schuler 
on  the  death  of  her  mother. 

Margaret  Flood  was  married  on  February  18  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Mitchell. 
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Matrons  and  Patronesses 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  F.  Murphy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  McNeil 

Frances  M.  Murphy 

Mary  Frances  Gately 

Helen  Marina  Green 

Claire  Murphy 

Mary  McGinn 

Flavia  Caliri 

Catherine  Molloy 

Dorothy  Baggan 

Mary  C.  Ryan 

Catherine  Dolan 

Rita  McKearin 

Marguerite  Daly 

Frances  O’Neil 

Dorothy  Quinn 

Mary  E.  O’Neil 

Frances  O’Brien 

Mary  Donovan 

Margaret  Novelli 

Audrey  Higgins 

Mary  McAnulty 

Barbara  Kennedy 

Mary  E.  Dorn 

Mary  R.  Murphy 

Mary  Byron 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Reagan 

Joseph  Reagan 

Leonard  Reagan 

Florence  Reagan 

Elizabeth  Tobin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Donovan 

William  McFadden 

John  Reagan 

P.  Robert  O’Donnell 

Margaret  Reagan 

Marie  C.  Messer 

Helen  McEttrick 

Geraldine  M.  Kleh 

Emily  E.  Maguire 

Gertrude  Saulnier 

Gertrude  Mahoney 

Rita  Callan 

Helen  Stritch 

Marie  Antoinette  Marchi 

Eleanore  O’Neil 

Mary  McKeNna 

Mildred  Cahill 

Marie  Burns 

Elsie  Brady 

Mary  E.  Creed 

Kathleen  Flynn 
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GERARD  MANLEY  HOPKINS  S.  J. 

A  Poet  For  The  Twentieth  Century  — 


His  inspiration 

FLAVIA  M.  CALIRI  '39 


\Y/ 

VVE  call  Father  Hopkins  a  poet  for 
the  twentieth  century ;  he  is  essentially  that.  If  ever  a  man  was 
ahead  of  his  time,  this  priest-poet  was.  In  an  age  crammed  to  sur¬ 
feit  with  the  measured  cadences  of  Tennysonian  imitators  and  the 
melodious  emptiness  of  Swinburnian  verse,  Hopkins’s  work,  had  it 
been  published,  would  have  sounded  like  the  rich  tones  of  an  organ 
amid  the  off-key  whinings  of  dull-toned  violins.  Robert  Bridges, 
with  the  penetrating  perspicacity  of  a  poet,  realized  this,  and  not 
wishing,  perhaps,  to  subject  the  memory  of  his  friend  and  corre¬ 
spondent  to  the  barbed  criticism  of  the  reviewers,  withheld  publi¬ 
cation,  wisely  or  unwisely  is  still  a  matter  in  question.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  Hopkins’s  unusual  verse  forms  would  never  have  been 
well  received  in  the  years  preceding  his  death  nor  in  those  imme¬ 
diately  following.  But  Bridges  has  made  himself  the  object  of 
criticism  for  having  waited  thirty  years  before  giving  to  the 
world  some  of  the  most  magnificent  poetry  ever  written. 

One  cannot  bring  to  a  first  reading  of  Hopkins  a  mind  dis¬ 
posed  for  an  hour  of  pleasant  reading.  A  light  perusal  of  Hop¬ 
kins’s  poetry  leads  to  absolutely  nothing.  To  acquire  a  taste  for 
it  is  like  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  difficult  prose  of  George  Mere¬ 
dith,  but  once  acquired  it  is  a  source  of  never-ending  joy. 

The  difficulty  in  Hopkins  lies  rather  in  his  collocation  of 
words,  his  almost  incoherent  phraseology,  rather  than  in  his 
rhythmic  technique.  The  obscurity,  or  rather  the  difficulty, 
disappears  once  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  ear,  is  trained  to  expect 
and  to  catch  the  full  flow  of  words.  Then  what  at  first  seemed 
obscure  becomes  extraordinarily  meaningful.  The  poet,  in  his 
eagerness  and  in  the  rush  and  fleetingness  of  his  inspiration, 
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pours  out  word  after  word,  phrase  after  phrase,  hardly,  it  would 
seem,  taking  time  to  arrange  them  according  to  the  tenets  of 
conventional  speech.  Yet  Hopkins  labored  unstintingly  over 
every  poem  he  wrote,  labored  and  struggled  with  his  inspiration 
as  only  a  poet  has  ever  struggled ;  like  all  great  poets,  he  had  a 
reason  for  the  use  and  position  of  every  word. 

Hopkins  allied  the  theory  of  music  with  the  theory  of  poetry, 
a  logical  enough  procedure,  and  one  followed  by  all  poets,  more 
or  less,  for  what  is  poetry  but  music  spoken?  As  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  originally  was  sung,  Hopkins  lays  his 
stress  upon  the  first  syllable  in  each  measure,  exactly  as  in  mu¬ 
sic.  Hopkins  unconsciously  was  reverting  to  the  strength  and 
boldness  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse  forms.  He  had  been  making  use, 
unconsciously  too,  of  the  brusque,  short  words  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin,  marking  his  work  with  an  indelible  impress  of  strength 
and  virility. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Hopkins  re¬ 
nounced,  of  his  own  accord,  his  poetic  practice.  But  the  Muse 
was  with  him  still.  Ten  years  later,  at  the  request  of  his  superior, 
he  wrote  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  a  magnificent  ode  com¬ 
memorating  the  death  of  five  German  exiled  nuns  in  a  ship¬ 
wreck  off  the  English  coast.  Here  he  puts  to  practice  the  tech¬ 
nique  that  had  been  developing  during  the  ten  silent  years.  The 
poem  is  long,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  recounting  the 
poet’s  terrible  spiritual  struggle,  and  the  second  re-creating  the 
scene  of  the  shipwreck.  The  entire  ode  is  written  in  sprung 
rhythm,  in  thirty-five  eight-line  stanzas.  The  tone  is  highly  emo¬ 
tional.  Hopkins,  at  times,  seems  to  have  thrown  off  all  re¬ 
straint,  and  then  suddenly  “pulls  up  short,”  as  though  spent  with 
the  rush  of  his  own  feelings.  In  these  moments  of  restraint  he 
speaks  calmly,  quietly,  and  then  bursts  out  again  with  surprising 
suddenness.  The  third  stanza,  reminiscent  of  Thompson’s  Hound 
of  Heaven,  is  charged  with  strong  feeling  in  the  first  five  lines. 
In  the  last  three,  the  degree  of  emotion  is  considerably  lessened ; 
the  strong  feeling  is  still  there  but  the  expression  of  it  is  gentler, 
simpler. 

“The  frown  of  his  face 

Before  me,  the  hurtle  of  hell 

Behind,  where,  where  was  a,  where  was  a  place? 
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I  whirled  out  wings  that  spell 

And  fled  with  a  fling  of  the  heart  to  the  heart  of  the  Host. 
My  heart,  but  you  were  dovewinged,  I  can  tell, 

Carrier-witted,  I  am  bold  to  boast, 

To  flash  from  the  flame  to  the  flame  then,  tower  from  the 
grace  to  the  grace.” 

The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland  is  throughout  a  unique  blend¬ 
ing  of  this  seemingly  ungovernable  emotion,  and  persistent,  tran¬ 
quillizing  restraint.  The  beauties  of  expression  and  imagery  in 
the  ode  are  too  numerous  to  be  here  pointed  out ;  but  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  few  of  the  most  striking  passages.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  poet’s  harrowing  spiritual  experience,  in  the  first 
part,  there  are  the  exquisite  lines,  to  Christ, 

“Beyond  saying  sweet,  past  telling  of  tongue 
Thou  art  lightning  and  love,  I  found  it,  a  winter  and  warm.” 
And  the  stanza  that  describes  the  ship  in  the  storm,  with  the  last 
line  that  says  so  very  much, 

“Into  the  snows  she  sweeps 
Hurling  the  haven  behind, 

The  Deutschland,  on  Sunday ;  and  so  the  sky  keeps, 

For  the  infinite  air  is  unkind, 

And  the  sea  flint-flake,  black-backed  in  the  regular  blow, 
Sitting  Eastnortheast,  in  cursed  quarter,  the  wind; 

Wiry  and  white-fiery  and  whirlwind-swivelled  snow 

Spins  to  the  widow-making,  unchilding,  unfathering  deeps.” 

Again,  the  nineteenth  stanza  conveys  so  adequately  the 
image  the  poet  has  in  his  mind,  with  the  aid  of  the  harsh  hard 
words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

“Sister,  a  sister  calling 

A  master,  her  master  and  mine!  — 

And  the  inboard  seas  run  swirling  and  hawling ; 

The  rash  smart  sloggering  brine 
Blinds  her ;  but  she  that  weather  sees  one  thing,  one ; 

Has  one  fetch  in  her :  she  rears  herself  to  divine 
Ears,  and  the  call  of  the  tall  nun 
To  the  men  in  the  tops  and  the  tackle  rode  over  the 
storm’s  brawling.” 

Here  is  no  sentimental  gush,  no  obvious  shedding  of  poetic 
tears ;  here  is  realism,  grim,  beautiful.  But  the  most  magnificent 
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stanza  of  all  is  that  in  which  Hopkins  describes  the  coming  of 
Christ  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  nun.  He  has  completely  cap¬ 
tured  the  majesty  of  Christ,  a  majesty  revealed  in  His  casting 
off  the  grandeur  and  pomp  that  is  His,  and  coming, 

“Kind,  but  royally  reclaiming  his  own.” 

We  have  given  much  space  to  the  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ; 
it  is  not  an  ode  that  can  be  passed  over  at  a  glance.  In  fact, 
glancing  at  anything  Hopkins  wrote  results  only  in  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  confused  blur  of  unusual  images.  Easier  to  under¬ 
stand,  because  of  a  less  personal  nature,  are  his  sonnets,  his 
nature  poems.  Hopkins  writes,  not  in  the  delicate,  fragile  vein  of 
Shelley,  nor  in  the  sad,  wistful  manner  of  Keats,  but  he  sings 
with  the  exuberant,  healthy  joy  of  a  man  who  has  found  the 
meaning  of  things,  and  has  found  that  that  meaning  is  God.  The 
Starlight  Night,  light,  joyous  and  imaginative,  is  an  expression 
of  his  creed  that  the  visible  things  of  creation  are  symbols  of 
the  invisible  God.  “Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  Spring  ...  ”,  the 
first  line  of  Spring,  is  applicable  to  the  poem  itself.  For  imagery 
and  exquisite  lyricism  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  nature  poem 
that  surpasses  this  one. 

“Nothing  is  so  beautiful  as  Spring  .  .  . 

When  weeds,  in  wheels,  shoot  long  and  lovely  and  lush ; 
Thrush’s  eggs  look  little  low  heavens,  and  thrush 
Through  the  echoing  timber  does  so  rinse  and  wring 
The  ear,  it  strikes  like  lightning  to  hear  him  sing; 

The  glassy  pear  tree  leaves  and  blooms,  they  brush 
The  descending  blue ;  that  blue  is  all  in  a  rush 

With  richness;  the  racing  lambs  too  have  fair  their  fling.” 

The  Windhover,  according  to  Hopkins,  “the  best  thing  I  ever 
wrote,”  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  he  ever  wrote  as  well ; 
difficult  because  of  the  freedom  and  swing  of  the  rhythm,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  peculiar  phrasing.  The  reader  must  take  a  long 
breath  and  then  read  it  right  through  to  the  end  of  the  octet. 
Then  he  must  do  likewise  for  the  sestet.  At  the  end  he  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  falcon  through  all  his  wide,  wild  graceful  movements 
and  is  left  breathless. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  is  even  now  recognized  and 
acclaimed  as  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modern  times,  as  much 
for  what  he  says,  as  for  how  he  says  it.  The  time  is  drawing 
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near,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  arrived,  when  man’s  choice  will  be 
between  Catholicism  on  the  one  hand  and  complete  atheism  on 
the  other.  How  comforting  in  the  face  of  this  crisis,  are  the 
bright,  faithful  lines  of  the  poet-priest, 

“Generations  have  trod,  have  trod,  have  trod, 

And  all  is  seared  with  trade,  bleared  smeared  with  toil, 
And  wears  man’s  smudge  and  shares  man’s  smell.  The  soil 
Is  bare  now,  nor  can  foot  feel  being  shod. 

And  for  all  this  nature  is  never  spent. 

There  lives  the  deepest  freshness  deep  down  things, 

And  though  the  last  lights  off  the  black  West  went, 

Oh,  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  eastward  springs, 

Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah !  bright  wings.” 


HIS  LIFE 


JEANNE  CAULFIELD  ’39 


rom  the  obscurity  in  which  he 


was  shrouded  in  his  own  age,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  is  gradu¬ 
ally  emerging  into  prominence  in  the  literary  world  of  today, 
yet  known  and  appreciated,  however,  by  the  few,  rather  than  by 
the  many. 

A  man  such  as  he,  could  never  have  been  understood  in  a 
world  permeated  by  Victorian  prejudice  and  bound  by  Victorian 
convention.  He  did  things  which  were  anathema  in  the  England 
of  his  time.  He  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  went  a  step 
further  and  became  a  Jesuit,  and  in  their  eyes,  worst  of  all,  he 
overturned  all  the  accepted  and  conventional  methods  of  poetic 
technique.  Yet  these  very  things  contributed  most  toward 
making  him  great. 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  was  born  June  11,  1844  in  Stratford, 
England.  His  early  life  was  a  happy  one.  His  parents  were 
endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  gifts.  His  father,  Consul 
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General  from  Hawaii  to  Great  Britain,  was  somewhat  of  a  poet: 

his  mother,  a  very  clever,  gifted  woman  was  drawn  towards 

music  art  ar:  Thus,  it  was  rot  strange  that  the  boy  Gerard 

even  in  his  chiiihooh  was  keenlv  sensitive  to  the  beau  tv  in  all 

&  & 

things  around  him.  The  story  has  frequently  been  told  that 
when  Gerari  ant  his  brother  Cyril  were  ill  from  some  childhood 
ccrtr-iairt.  their  mother  came  into  the  nursery  to  rind  Gerard 
sobbing.  Then  ashed  the  reason  for  his  grief  he  replied.  "Be¬ 
cause  Cyril  has  become  so  ugly.'  This  incident  helps  us  to 
understand  the  man  ana  the  priest  who  could  in  later  years  suffer 
so  much  because  of  the  ualiness  and  degradation  which  he  found 
in  the  slums  of  Liverpool 

During  his  early  school  years  he  exhibited  many  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  which  were  so  intensified  in  his  later  life:  his  love 
for  asceticism,  his  chiii-iihe  innocence  and  purity,  and  his  fear¬ 
less  and  viga-rous  spirit.  .As  early  as  1S59  when  he  was  but  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  he  demonstrated  his  wondrous  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language  when  he  wrote  a  prize  winning  poem 
"  Escort  al  and  two  years  later  won  a  gold  medal  for  a  poem 
entitled  A  \Tsion  of  Mermaids. 

When  in  1 S 53  he  won  an  Exhibition  for  Baliol  College,  his 
hie  really  began.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  academic  field 
as  a  student  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  numbered  among  his 
undergraduate  friends  Robert  Bridges.  William  Addis  and  Digby 
Boibem  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pater  and  Jowett,  but  was  influ¬ 
enced  mere  by  the  spirit  of  Newman  which  still  lingered  over  the 
university,  than  by  the  actual  presence  and  teaching  of  the  other 
two. 

A  few  months  before  Hopkins  finished  at  Baliol  he  had 
entered  the  Bnman  Catholic  Church,  guided  and  encouraged  by 
Cardinal  Newman  with  whom  he  was  now  personally  acquainted. 
.About  two  years  after  Hopkins  came  into  the  Church,  still  under 
the  spiritual  direction  of  Cardinal  Newman,  he  entered  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  a:  Roehajnpton.  However  much  Newman  would  like 
to  have  hah  this  wonderful  young  man  with  him.  still  with  his 
customary  clear  thinking  and  farsightedness,  he  saw  that  Gerard's 
path  lay  not  with  the  Oratorians  but  with  the  stricter,  more 
rigorous  discipline  of  the  followers  of  Loyola.  Before  entering. 
Gerard  burnt  most  of  his  early  e Sorts  at  poetry.  Contrary  to 
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popular  opinion  he  did  this  not  because  he  was  compelled  to  do 
so  by  any  pre-Jesuit  obligation,  but  solely  because  it  was  his 
nature  never  to  do  things  by  halves.  It  was  not  until  requested 
to  do  so  by  his  Superior  that  he  began  again  to  write ;  his  later 
poetry  received  added  charm,  nobility,  and  strength  because  of 
the  seven  long  years  of  self-imposed  restraint. 

After  finishing  his  philosophical  studies  at  Stonyhurst, 
Hopkins  was  sent  to  Saint  Bueno’s  in  northern  Wales  to  pursue 
his  course  in  theology.  At  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  described 
by  a  fellow  Scholastic  as,  “A  man  so  loveable,  that  w^e  shall  not 
soon  look  upon  his  like  again.”  However,  even  at  this  time  he 
was  beginning  to  show  traces  of  that  singularity  and  originality 
of  thought  which  characterized  him  and  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  of  his  suffering  in  later  life.  He  seems  to  have  enjoyed 
the  life  at  Saint  Bueno’s  where  he  could  ramble  about  the  coun¬ 
try,  listening  to  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  watching  all  the  grow¬ 
ing  things  in  nature — “There  lives  the  dearest  freshness,  deep 
down  things.” 

All  this  time  he  had  kept  in  contact  with  Bridges,  his  life¬ 
long  friend  and  the  custodian  of  his  poems.  Among  his  letters 
are  many  making  appointments  to  meet  Bridges  or  urging  him 
to  visit  him  at  Stonyhurst  or  Saint  Mary’s. 

In  1878  Hopkins  renewed  his  acquaintanceship  with  Canon 
Dixon,  whom  he  had  known  very  slightly  while  at  Highgate. 
Dixon,  better  than  the  others,  appears  to  have  understood  his 
choice  of  a  vocation  and  admired  him  for  his  high  ideals  and 
aspirations.  The  letters  to  Bridges  and  those  to  Dixon  afford 
us  a  good  insight  into  the  poet's  character.  They  reveal  his 
strong  and  vibrant  personality,  his  keen  and  energetic  mind, 
and  dispel  the  illusion  of  effeminateness  created  by  his  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Hopkins’s  friendship  with  Coventry  Patmore  began  at  a 
later  date,  probably  about  1883.  The  two  poets  met  only  twice, 
but  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence,  for  the  most  part 
concerned  with  their  works.  However  much  Patmore  admired 
the  younger  poet,  he  never  could  understand  nor  fully  appreciate 
his  poetry.  “The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland"  always  remained 
strange  and  almost  unintelligible  to  him. 

Hopkins’s  later  years,  especially  dating  from  the  time  when 
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he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Greek  at  the  Royal  University 
in  Dublin,  Ireland,  were  the  most  difficult  of  his  life  and  conse¬ 
quently  for  us  the  hardest  to  understand.  The  so-called  “terrible 
sonnets”  have  led  many  who  have  not  the  common  bond  of  the 
Catholic  religion  to  help  them  understand  this  poet-priest,  to 
interpret  this  period  of  his  life  as  one  of  great  sadness,  and  regret 
that  he  had  submitted  himself  to  the  yoke  of  the  Church,  and 
particularly  to  the  bond  of  Jesuit  discipline.  However  hard  these 
years  were,  and  admittedly  they  were  years  of  struggle  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  we,  who  because  of  our  faith  can  discern  something  of  his 
trials,  know  that  it  was  not  regret  that  he  had  entered  the  Church 
that  caused  him  pain,  but  the  realization  of  this  privileged  soul 
that  the  way  of  the  Master  is  the  royal  road  of  the  Cross,  the 
road  which  leads  to  Calvary.  Moreover  his  body,  never  strong, 
was  becoming  mortally  weary  and  could  not  keep  up  with  his 
tireless  spirit.  Still,  when  he  was  bowed  down  by  loneliness 
and  almost  overcome  with  longing  for  his  friends  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  when  God  Himself  seemed  very  far  away,  his  faith  was 
always  there  to  strengthen  him  and  give  him  new  courage  to 
go  on. 

In  the  Spring  of  1889,  he  suffered  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  His  parents,  arrived  from  Eng¬ 
land,  were  at  his  bedside  when  he  died.  Father  Hopkins’s  last 
words,  murmured  over  and  over,  were:  “I  am  so  happy,  I  am  so 
happy.” 


HIS  MESSAGE 

MARY  DONOVAN  '39 

T 

I  he  significance  of  the  poetry  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  lies  not,  as  our  modern  critics  would  have 
it,  in  its  development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stress  prosody  but  in 
its  penetration  and  understanding  of  the  Infinite  Reality  which 
embraces  all  things  temporal.  It  is  this  transcendant  quality, 
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this  aesthetic  expression  of  the  infinite  reality  of  the  absolute 
which  distinguishes  the  poetry  of  Father  Hopkins  from  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  it  is  this  quality  which  continues,  after 
twenty  years,  to  baffle  and  perturb  the  critics.  Where  the  poetry 
of  the  mid- Victorians  and  the  decadents  of  the  1890’s  culminated 
in  pure  sensuousness,  that  of  Father  Hopkins  proceeds  from  the 
sensuous  apprehension  of  the  physical  aspects  of  nature  to  a 
reflection  and  contemplation  of  the  “grandeur  of  God.” 

“The  world  is  charged  with  the  grandeur  of  God. 

It  will  flame  out,  like  shining  from  shook  foil ; 

It  gathers  to  a  greatness,  like  the  ooze  of  oil 
Crushed.  Why  do  men  then  not  reck  his  rod? 

Generations  have  trod,  have  trod,  have  trod; 

And  all  is  seared  with  trade ;  bleared,  smeared  with  toil 
And  wears  man’s  smudge  and  shares  man’s  smell ;  the  soil 
Is  bare  now,  nor  can  foot  feel,  being  shod. 

And  for  all  this,  nature  is  never  spent; 

There  lives  the  dearest  freshness  deep  down  thing ; 

And  though  the  last  lights  off  the  bleak  West  went, 

Oh,  morning,  at  the  brown  brink  eastward  springs — 

Because  the  Holy  Ghost  over  the  bent 

World  broods  with  warm  breast  and  with  ah !  bright  wings.” 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  spiritual  cry  of  a  poet  who  yearns  after 
the  primal  delight  in  nature,  which  man  has  lost,  a  poet  who  sees 
in  the  visible  things  of  nature  the  symbols  of  the  invisible  reality 
of  God.  This  is  the  poet’s  “instress.”  Vibrant  and  fervid  as  this 
poetic  imagination  may  be,  it  is  not  one  which,  like  Shelley’s  and 
Wordsworth’s,  identifies  nature  with  God ;  but  one  which,  and  this 
is  what  constitutes  the  truth  of  one  and  the  falsity  of  the  other 
two,  perceives  nature  as  significant  of  God.  “God’s  Grandeur” 
is  a  sonnet  so  integrated  in  its  art,  philosophy  and  theology — 
each  of  the  parts  being  fit  concomitants  and  contributing  to  the 
integral  whole — as  to  belie  any  mere  skillful  superimposition  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  The  attitude  toward  nature  which  this 
poem  illustrates  pervades,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  Hopkins’s 
other  nature  pieces. 

Another  dominant  theory  that  characterizes  the  poetry  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  a  proper  understanding  of  which  eluci- 
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dates  much  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure,  is  his  principle 
of  “individuation.”  This  theory  of  “dynamic  beauty”  finds 
supreme  expression  in  “The  Windhover.” 

“Brute  beauty  and  valour  and  act,  oh,  air,  pride,  plume  here 
Buckle !  And  the  fire  that  breaks  from  thee  then,  a  billion 
Times  told  lovelier,  more  dangerous,  O,  my  chevalier!” 

The  finesse  and  extreme  delicacy  with  which  the  poet  limns 
the  self-expressive  act  of  the  kestrel  as  it  circles  and  gyrates 
in  the  air  coupled  with  the  singularity  and  arresting  truth  of  the 
thought  present  a  rare  and  indelible  vision  of  beauty.  This  idea 
of  a  creature  (rational  or  irrational)  being  strained  to  beauty 
wrhen  all  its  powders  buckle  themselves  for  the  performance  of  its 
individual  self-expressive  act  is,  likewise,  illustrated  in  Harry 
Plowman. 

“He  leans  to  it,  Harry  bends,  look.  Back,  elbow,  and  liquid  waist 
In  him,  all  quail  to  the  wallowing  o’  the  plough.” 

Here  again  the  artist,  with  subtle  skill  and  deftness,  portrays 
the  inherent  beauty  which  characterizes  the  simple  rustic  as  he 
directs  all  his  powers  to  the  performance  of  his  humble  task. 
In  this  position  (right  motive  being  premised)  he  gives  his 
greatest  glory  to  God  for  he,  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  task, 
is  doing  a  work  of  buckled  beauty. 

To  exemplify  the  new  importance  with  which  Hopkins 
invests  the  outmoded  pagan  and  heretical  ritual  we  may  look 
to  Spelt  From  Sybil’s  Leaves  and  That  Nature  Is  a  Heraclitean 
Fire.  In  the  former  he  contrasts  the  irrevocable  prophecies  as 
spelt  from  Sybil’s  leaves  and  the  irrevocable  deeds  of  man  which 
for  him,  when  the  final  count  is  taken,  will  spell  heaven  or  hell. 
In  the  Pagan  world  there  was  no  escape  from  the  pronouncements 
of  the  oracle,  but,  with  the  advent  of  Christianity  man  has  been 
provided  with  a  means  of  atonement  and  consequent  eternal 
happiness;  all  this  if  he  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  means. 
The  immediacy,  the  vigor  and  rush  of  the  diction  in  this  sonnet 
exemplifies  that  feature  of  the  poet’s  consummate  craftsmanship 
which  has  so  intrigued  the  critics.  This  bewitching  process  is 
the  means  by  wrhich  he  wrings  from  the  language  the  bare 
material  that  is  transfigured  by  the  intensification  of  his  thought. 
In  the  other  poem,  That  Nature  Is  a  Heraclitean  Fire ,  the  poet 
distills  the  Heraclitean  Greek  philosophy  of  the  sixth  century 
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which  taught  that  fire  is  the  principle  of  all  things;  all  results 
from  the  ceaseless  transmutation  or  flux  of  a  single  primitive 
essence,  fire.  From  this  philosophy  which  could  offer  no  buoying 
comfort  to  a  desponding  spirit, 

“But  quench  her  bonniest,  dearest  to  her,  her  clearest-selved 
spark 

Man,  how  fast  his  firedint,  his  mark  on  mind  is  gone !  ” 

Father  Hopkins  probes  and  finds  the  “comfort  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion 

“ - Enough!  the  Resurrection, 

A  Heart’s-clarion !  Away  grief’s  gasping,  joyless  days,  dejection. 

Across  my  foundering  deck  shone 
A  beacon,  an  eternal  beam.  Flesh  fade,  and  mortal  trash 
Fall  to  the  residuary  worm ;  world’s  wildfire,  leave  but  ash : 

In  a  flash,  at  a  trumpet  crash, 

I  am  all  at  once  what  Christ  is,  since  he  was  what  I  am,  and 
This  Jack,  joke,  poor  potsherd,  patch,  matchwood,  immortal 
diamond, 

Is  immortal  diamond.” 

This  priest,  poet  and  prophet,  in  the  exercise  of  his  poetic  gift 
bodies  forth  the  animating  and  ultimate  secret  of  the  universe. 
Upon  this  fundamental  principle  all  true  art  rests. 
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OLD  IRONFACE 

MARY  GREEN  LER  ’40 


O  ld  Doctor  Bromley,  commonly 
called  “Ironface”  by  the  students  at  the  University,  walked  reso¬ 
lutely  into  the  beautiful,  curving  driveway  cutting  across  the 
broad,  green  campus.  Under  one  arm  he  held  a  heavy  suitcase, 
a  relic  of  his  own  college  days,  on  the  other,  his  wife,  Millicent. 
Vacation  was  over  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  two  thousand 
students  enrolled  at  the  state  university.  He  had,  for  the  past 
week  and  a  half  been  camping  on  the  shore  of  an  inland  lake, 
roughing  it  with  Millicent,  “Millie  the  Meek”  as  the  boys  called 
her.  During  that  time  complete  relaxation  had  replaced  his 
customary  rigidity ;  his  souvenirs  acquired  during  his  brief 
retirement  included  several  big  mosquito  bites,  a  strained  tendon 
in  his  leg,  and  a  beautiful  edge  that  was  just  beginning  to  wear 
off. 

Millie  was  tired  and  dragged  on  his  arm.  Hastening  his 
steps,  he  hurried  past  lines  of  cheering  undergraduates  up  to  his 
rooms  on  Observation  Hill.  There  was  a  strange  air  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  suspense  in  the  tense  curious  stares  that  greeted  him 
along  the  way.  He  did  not  flatter  himself  by  believing  that  he 
was  sufficient  attraction  to  warrant  the  gathering  of  a  crowd 
outside  his  lodgings.  Perhaps,  he  mused,  his  bedazed  state  of 
mind  was  producing  hallucinations. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  his  mind  to  clear.  As  he  opened 
the  door  to  his  room,  his  eyes  widened  and  it  was  only  after 
the  passing  of  a  long  moment  that  he  began  to  realize  what  had 
happened.  There,  asleep  on  his  own  soft  pillow,  and  covered 
with  one  of  Millie’s  best  satin  negligees,  was  the  biggest  experi¬ 
mental  goat  in  the  possession  of  his  laboratory. 

Doctor  Bromley  spent  the  night  planning  vengeance  on  the 
perpetrator  of  the  act.  He  thought  he  knew  the  culprit,  but  of 
course,  he  had  no  proof.  He  would  not  take  the  matter  to  the 
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“proper  authorities”  as  yet;  first,  because  such  a  step  would 
only  result  in  making  himself  appear  silly,  and  secondly,  such  a 
course  simply  had  no  place  in  his  code  of  ethics.  “I’ll  settle  this 
my  own  way,  young  Reynolds !  ”  he  promised  inwardly. 

The  next  morning  he  entered  the  classroom  with  his  usual 
composure.  True  to  his  surmise,  Bobby  Reynolds  was  in  the 
front  seat,  sprawled  out  nonchalantly,  and  playing  “tick-tack- 
toe”  with  himself.  Bobby,  no  more  than  Doctor  Bromley,  was 
not  one  to  avoid  the  issue ;  as  the  roll  was  called,  they  measured 
each  other  up  and  down  with  consummate  coolness.  Bobby,  in 
his  impudence,  was  trying  his  hardest  to  let  his  professor  know 
who  was  responsible  for  the  prank  of  the  previous  night.  It 
was  as  if  the  Doctor  were  saying, 

“I  know  you  did  it.” 

And  as  if  Bobby  were  answering, 

“I  know  you  know  it.” 

“All  right,  sir.” 

“So  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Doctor  Bromley  folded  his  arms,  threw  his  chest  out  and 
stepped  away  from  the  desk. 

“Well,  Reynolds,  tell  us  what  you  know  about  last  night’s 
assignment.”  He  anticipated  the  coming  scene  with  grim  delight. 
But  unexpectedly,  a  titter,  developing  into  open  laughter,  filled 
the  room.  He  turned  quickly.  There,  in  back  of  him,  arms 
folded  over  its  chest,  head  tilted  backward,  and  with  one  of  the 
Doctor’s  cherished  mellow  briar  pipes  between  its  vacant  jaws, 
was  the  class  skeleton.  Around  its  neck  was  an  atrocious  neck¬ 
tie,  one  which  was  kept  discreetly  hidden  in  the  Doctor’s  bed¬ 
room  closet,  and  kept  there  only  for  sentimental  reasons. 

The  laughter  stopped  abruptly.  “He  has  about  as  much 
intelligence  as  the  person  who  put  him  there.”  His  voice  rose. 
“I’ll  see  you  after  class,  Reynolds.” 

At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  had  cooled  down  somewhat,  and 
he  was  beginning  to  regret  his  display  of  temper.  Reynolds 
had  not  for  a  moment  lost  his  self-command;  it  was  just  another 
victory  for  the  young  man.  It  was  high  time  that  the  boy  be 
taught  that  he  was  in  college  for  more  serious  business  than 
improving  the  living  conditions  of  goats  and  fooling  around  with 
old  bones. 
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“Reynolds,  I’m  putting  in  a  mark  against  you  in  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  office.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  Bobby  was  all  attention  and  courtesy. 

“This  isn’t  your  first  offence.” 

“No,  sir.” 

“See  that  it  doesn’t  happen  again.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Bobby  clicked  his  heels,  bowed,  and  went  out.  Doctor  Brom¬ 
ley  took  out  his  notebook  and  quickly  jotted  down  the  discredit 
before  he  had  time  to  reconsider  and  soften. 

That  night,  Bobby  Reynolds  sat  in  his  room,  studying,  for 
a  change.  Something  else  was  unusual,  too.  Bobby  was  worried. 
The  discredit  that  afternoon  made  nine  to  his  account ;  one  more 
and  he  would  be  dismissed  from  school.  Except  for  his  frequent 
escapades,  Bobby  was  a  student  of  promise  and  ambition.  Expul¬ 
sion  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  think  upon.  As  he  sat  thus 
ruminating  gloomily,  his  “roomie,”  Bill  Peterson,  came  in  hur¬ 
riedly. 

“Whad’ya  know,  Bobby?  Percy  and  Henry  Whitmore  are 
on  call  duty  together  tonight !  We’re  going  to  do  a  job  on  them. 
Come  on,  we  need  you !  ” 

“What  do  you  need  me  for  ?  Say  listen,  Bill - ” 

“You’re  the  only  one  who  can  imitate  old  Bromley.  We’re 
going  to  send  them  out  on  a  call  that  will  take  all  night.” 

The  Whitmores,  the  class  “goats,”  were  always  very  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  volunteer  call  work  for  Doctor  Brom¬ 
ley.  They  considered  it  invaluable  experience,  going  on  calls 
that  did  not  require  expert  attention.  That  night,  at  half  past 
eleven,  as  they  were  settling  down,  a  little  disappointed  that  no 
calls  had  come,  the  telephone  rang  and  eagerly  they  jotted  down 
their  instructions. 

“Hello,  Whitmore?  All  right,  this  is  Doctor  Bromley.  Get 
this  down  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Take  the  big  instrument  case 
and  go  out  to  1055  White  Street,  on  the  East  Side.  Have  you 
everything  you  need  for  an  infection?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  report  in  the  morning.” 

By  the  time  the  Whitmores  got  a  street  car,  it  was  after 
midnight ;  and  after  going  first  to  the  East  Side,  and  then  to  the 
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West  Side  before  they  found  out  that  there  was  no  such  place 
as  White  Street,  it  was  close  to  three  o’clock.  By  the  time  they 
arrived  back  it  was  five.  Outside  their  door  they  found  a  note, 

“Congratulations  on  the  fine  work,  boys!  (signed)  Dr. 
Bromley.” 

That  same  morning,  after  having  spent  the  remainder  of  the 
time  seething  with  justifiable  anger,  the  two  reported  to  Doctor 
Bromley,  and  from  him,  in  anger  and  resentment,  they  went  in 
to  the  Dean  of  Discipline.  Fifteen  minutes  later,  Bobby  Rey¬ 
nolds  was  “on  the  carpet.”  For  the  first  time  in  his  college 
career,  he  was  really  disturbed :  he  saw  no  ray  of  hope. 

“Reynolds,  Doctor  Bromley  has  refused  to  suggest  the  pos¬ 
sible  culprit  in  this  unfortunate  affair.  You  have  been  accused, 
however,  from  other  sources.  Now,  were  you,  or  were  you  not 
responsible?” 

Bobby  swallowed  hard.  “I  was,  sir.” 

“Very  well,  that’s  one  more  discredit.”  He  took  out  the 
record.  Bobby  felt  suddenly  ill  and  miserable.  In  another 
minute  he  would  be  told  that  his  presence  on  the  campus  was 
no  longer  desirable.  Sent  home  in  disgrace !  But  instead  the 
Dean  was  saying, 

“That  makes  nine,  Reynolds.  Only  two  months  since  your 
last  one.  Well, — one  more,  you  know,  and  you’re  through.  Good 
afternoon.” 

Bobby  stumbled  out  into  the  corridor  half-dazed. 

“Well,  God  bless  him,”  he  exclaimed. 

That  same  night,  Doctor  Bromley  unwrapped  a  significantly 
wrapped  package,  drew  in  a  long  breath  and  chuckled. 

“Well,  God  bless  him,”  he  murmured. 
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IDEALISM  VERSUS  MATERIALISM 

HELEN  WRIGHT  ’40 


n  this  world  of  ours  where 
everything  is  measured  by  dollars  and  cents,  the  idealist  has 
become  very  rare,  and  we  may  have  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
just  what  is  idealism.  Disregarding  its  strict  philosophical  mean¬ 
ing,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  effort  to  realize  the  highest  type  of 
any  natural  object;  it  is  the  elimination  of  all  that  is  base  and 
degrading  and  the  forming  of  certain  standards  which  include 
all  that  is  good  and  most  noble  in  the  world. 

The  idealist  may  originate  from  one  of  two  sources.  He 
may  be  in  a  world  in  which  hate,  greed,  and  lust  reign  supreme, 
and,  being  struck  by  a  natural  repugnance  for  these  conditions, 
his  higher  nature  may  form  certain  standards  based  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  these  vices,  as  love,  generosity,  and  purity.  This  type 
of  idealist  has  the  hardest  battle  in  the  beginning,  but  once  hav¬ 
ing  conquered,  he  will  not  yield.  The  other  type  of  idealist  is  he 
who  has  known  very  little  of  evil  or  sin  and  who,  consequently, 
believes  that  the  world  and  all  that  it  contains  are  good  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  It  is  when  this  person  comes  in  contact  with  the  realities 
of  life  that  the  struggle  to  maintain  ideals  begins. 

In  our  tumultuous  and  jumbled  world,  of  necessity  the  first 
type  predominates.  In  either  case,  it  is  a  battle  between  idealism 
and  materialism.  You  may  begin  with  idealism  and  be  forced 
to  fight  against  materialism,  or  you  may  begin  with  materialism 
and  try  to  rise  above  it  to  idealism.  Both  battles  are  long  and 
difficult,  and  both  are  exceedingly  well  portrayed  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote.  Both  are  very  much  the 
idealist,  and  both  are  represented  under  the  guise  of  madness. 

Hamlet  is  first  seen  surrounded  by  intrigue  and  deceit.  His 
father,  the  king,  has  been  murdered,  his  mother  has  married  the 
assassin,  and  the  throne  which  is  rightfully  his  has  been  snatched 
from  him.  Faced  with  reality  in  its  worst  form,  Hamlet  is  prac- 
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tically  overcome  by  his  fate  and  to  all  outward  appearances  be¬ 
comes  mad.  He  cries, 

“Oh,  God !  Oh,  God ! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world !  ” 

Then,  out  of  the  abyss  of  despair  develops  the  true  idealist.  The 
love  and  loyalty  which  he  considers  he  owes  to  his  mother  and 
father  surge  forth  and  govern  all  his  actions  to  the  very  end.  He 
says  to  his  father’s  Ghost, 

“With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you ; 

And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 

May  do  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 

God  willing,  shall  not  lack.” 

He  never  loses  his  high  ideals  of  love  and  loyalty,  but  struggles 
for  them  until  at  the  end  he  gives  his  life  for  them. 

In  striking  contrast  to  poor  Hamlet’s  efforts  to  find  and 
maintain  idealism  in  the  midst  of  materialism,  is  Don  Quixote, 
who  is  portrayed  as  absolutely  untouched  by  the  more  stern 
realities  of  life.  If  ever  there  lived  a  man  purely  and  simply  an 
idealist,  it  was  Don  Quixote.  All  his  life  had  been  spent  in  a 
world  of  books,  of  brave  knights  in  shining  armor  who  performed 
heroic  deeds.  His  ideals  were  unified  in  the  person  of  his  mythi¬ 
cal  Dulcinea  who  represented  in  his  mind,  all  goodness  and 
beauty.  “For  thou  must  know,  two  things,  above  all  others,  incite 
to  love ;  namely,  beauty  and  a  good  name.  Now  both  these  are 
to  be  found  to  perfection  in  Dulcinea.” 

With  these  ideals  firmly  in  mind,  he  courageously  faced 
his  many  struggles  when  he  came  in  contact  with  a  materialistic 
world  that  thought  him  mad.  Without  hesitation  he  challenged 
giants,  rescued  fair  ladies  in  distress,  and  resisted  the  constant 
arguments  of  his  all  too-worldly  squire,  Sancho.  His  crowning 
feat  was  his  domination  of  a  lion  by  sheer  force  of  his  spiritu¬ 
alism.  He  expresses  his  idealistic  philosophy  at  the  end  of  his 
adventure  with  the  lion  when  he  says, 

“But  as  for  as  the  knight-errant,  let  him  search  into  all  the 
corners  of  the  world,  enter  into  the  most  intricate  labyrinths  and 
every  hour  be  ready  to  attempt  impossibility  itself ;  let  him 
in  desolate  wilds  baffle  the  vigour  of  the  weather,  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun’s  fiercest  beams,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  winds 
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and  snow;  let  lions  never  fright  him,  dragons  daunt  him,  nor 
evil  spirits  deter  him;  to  go  in  quest  of  these,  to  meet,  to  dare, 
to  conflict,  and  to  overcome  them  all,  is  his  principal  and  proper 
office.” 

Thus,  although  his  high  visions  of  courage,  goodness  and 
beauty  were  many  times  challenged  by  materialistic  forces,  he 
never  once  relinquished  them  nor  allowed  himself  to  be  disillu¬ 
sioned. 

Don  Quixote  and  Hamlet  are  without  doubt  two  of  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Well  might  we, 
in  this  materialistic  age,  follow  their  example,  at  least  in  spirit 
if  not  to  the  letter.  If,  like  Don  Quixote,  we  start  out  with  high 
ideals  let  us  cling  to  them  despite  all  obstacles.  If,  like  Hamlet, 
we  become  disillusioned  on  perceiving  the  malice  and  selfishness 
in  a  materialistic  world,  let  us  not  lower  our  own  standard  nor 
alter  our  ideals.  For  after  all,  without  idealism  there  is  no 
beauty  in  life,  there  is  no  courage,  no  goodness,  no  religion. 
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A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

AUDREY  SWENDEMAN  ’39 


T 

I  here  is  an  incident  in  that  ex¬ 
cellent  play  of  Irish  origin,  “Shadow  and  Substance”  which  will 
introduce  the  subject  of  this  essay  more  aptly  than  could  a 
deliberate,  formal  paragraph.  The  scene  occurs  in  the  Canon’s 
home.  One  of  the  curates,  while  waiting  for  the  Canon,  has 
discovered  a  much-discussed  book  of  dubious  morality  on  the 
table;  he  is  keenly  aware  of  its  presence,  his  eyes  constantly 
return  to  it  all  during  his  conversation  with  his  fellow-curate, 
it  is  a  strange  flame  that  fascinates  while  it  scorches.  Inevitably 
the  table,  with  its  inanimate  burden,  becomes  the  central  point 
of  his  attention;  he  reaches  out  and  gives  the  book  a  tentative 
push,  then,  since  his  action  produces  no  dread  calamity,  he 
grows  bolder.  In  the  end  he  is  happily  dribbling  the  book  up 
and  down  the  room,  football-fashion,  as  the  Canon  enters  and 
with  magnificent  austerity  questions  jhim,  “Is  this  Catholic 
Action  ?” 

A  goodly  portion  of  the  civilized  world  today  is  awakening 
to  the  realization  that  there  is  such  a  movement  as  Catholic 
Action ;  a  smaller  but  more  potent  section  of  the  thinking  world 
is  beginning  to  ask,  together  with  the  Canon,  just  what  Catholic 
Action  consists  of,  wherein  lies  its  force  and,  chiefly,  “can  it 
accomplish  anything?”  It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Church, 
her  ministers  and  children,  that  Catholic  Action  can  accomplish 
a  great  deal  toward  unifying  thought,  solidifying  and  enriching 
faith,  and  bringing  man  gloriously  to  his  eternal  salvation. 
Surely  this  is  a  worthy  aim ;  surely,  too,  such  an  aim  adopted  by 
all  Catholics  will  have  force;  it  must  have  force  with  a  unified 
support  transcending  boundaries  of  race,  color,  and  nationality, 
a  support  firmly  builded  on  centuries  of  withstanding  persecu¬ 
tion  and  suffering,  of  resisting  heresy,  schism,  and  apostasy,  of 
struggling  through  difficulties  and  emerging  triumphant. 
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But  what  of  the  definition  of  Catholic  Action?  An  ideal  or 
something  approaching  an  ideal  can  not  often  be  captured  by 
the  prosaic  exactness  of  language ;  an  ideal  is  intangible,  elusive, 
visionary,  it  is  a  goal  of  perfection  and  therein  lies  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  words  that  will  serve  as  an  adequate  expression. 
Catholic  Action  is  not  new — it  is  as  old  as  Simon  Peter  the  rock ; 
it  is  not  old-fashioned  and  reactionary — it  is  as  vital  and  pro¬ 
gressive  in  this  day  as  Thomas  Aquinas  was  in  his;  it  is  not 
designed  to  convert  non-Catholics,  even  though  its  potency  may 
effect  this  result, — it  is  intended  mainly  to  convert  Catholics. 
At  first  glance,  such  a  statement  may  appear  to  be  a  paradox 
but  a  careful  consideration  will  uphold  its  truth.  Many  millions 
of  the  world’s  inhabitants  are  officially  listed  Catholics;  collec¬ 
tively  they  are  a  single  group  united  under  one  head,  the  Pope; 
individually  they  are  a  motley  variety,  practising,  not  separate 
religions  but  the  same  religion  to  different  degrees.  Some  there 
are  who  have  been  baptized  but  have  never  actually  practised 
their  religion ;  some  who  go  to  Mass  on  Sundays  and  abstain  on 
Fridays  and  nothing  more;  some  who  not  only  fulfill  their 
duties  but  also  follow  a  few  additional  suggestions;  and  others, 
unfortunately  a  minority,  who  are  true  Catholics  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  who  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  their  actions, 
their  lives,  their  spirit.  The  Catholic  Church  need  not  question 
the  loyalty  of  her  members — they  will  support  her  in  unity — 
but  the  condition  of  world  affairs  today  demands  that  she 
awaken  in  each  one  of  them  a  living  faith,  a  spirit  that  will  stand 
strong  against  all  attacks.  Never  before,  in  all  her  history,  has 
there  been  a  crisis  such  as  that  now  pending.  She  has  faced  per¬ 
secutions,  suffering,  heresy,  schism,  hatred,  prejudice,  indiffer¬ 
ence,  even  sinful  rulers,  each  at  different  periods  of  her  existence ; 
but  this  modern,  civilized,  advanced  era  is  the  first  to  confront 
her  with  all  these  evils  simultaneously,  with  the  one  exception  of 
corrupt  ministers.  Part  of  her  children  live  in  countries  torn 
by  dictatorship,  civil  strife,  and  bitter  attacks  on  religion  more 
violent  than  any  persecution;  the  others  owe  allegiance  to  lands 
where  the  principle  of  religious  tolerance  is  openly  proclaimed. 
Secure  in  their  freedom,  they  are  indifferent  to  danger,  they  fail 
to  see,  that  even  as  the  enemies  of  religion  slowly  undermined  the 
foundations  of  liberty  in  other  countries,  so  also  subversive  influ- 
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ences  are  desperately  trying  to  make  an  inroad  on  their  own 
faith.  The  leaders  of  the  Church,  realizing  the  danger  ahead, 
launched  an  immense  movement  to  strengthen  and  fortify  her 
defenses  and  this  movement,  broad  and  all-inclusive,  has  become 
known  as  Catholic  Action. 

Catholic  Action  is  not  limited  to  one  definite  program  or 
to  a  single  field,  it  has  definite  aims  but  it  extends  to  every  field 
of  Catholic  activity.  Catholic  Action  means  active  Catholics ; 
it  means  a  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  the  first  Christians  who 
not  only  knew  and  obeyed  the  tenets  of  their  faith  but  who  put 
these  tenets  into  practice  in  each  part  of  their  everyday  life;  it 
means  casting  off  a  perfunctory  attitude  toward  religion  and 
taking  on  a  spirit  of  true  devotion.  Naturally  it  must  have 
tangible  methods  of  diverting  latent  energy  and  consequently  we 
find  Catholic  movements  in  every  branch  of  life,  not  as  a  mili¬ 
tant  gesture,  but  as  a  practical  tool  for  winning  Catholics  to  a 
natural,  constant  faith. 

Here  in  America,  the  chief  enemy  is  indifference.  Few  civil 
restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  practice  of  our  religion ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  Constitution  none  ever  can  be,  consequently  we  are 
free  and  undisturbed.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of  churches, 
many  religious  orders,  innumerable  organized  charities ;  we  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  support,  we  enjoy  watching  their  work  and  we 
are,  as  a  whole,  very  smug  and  self-satisfied.  We  have,  in  a 
sense,  delegated  all  good  work  to  these  agencies  and  we  bask 
in  their  reflected  radiance.  But  why  should  we  ?  Do  we  deserve 
credit  because  we  give  a  small  part  of  our  worldly  goods  through 
pride  or  compunction,  through  a  desire  to  ask  a  favor  or  to 
make  reparation?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  goal  of  Catholic 
Action  here,  then,  is  to  arouse  us  to  act  through  a  strong  Catholic 
spirit  for  the  sake  of  strengthening  our  Catholicism,  to  act  as  true 
Catholics  because  true  Catholicism  is  active. 

In  our  years  at  college  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
groundwork  of  the  movement;  we  have  seen  projects  organized 
in  the  fields  of  art,  literature,  drama,  education,  social  service, 
medicine,  charity;  projects  whose  whole  purpose  is  to  produce 
results  not  uncompromising  and  deliberate  in  their  assertion  of 
Catholic  origin,  but  quiet  and  unassuming  in  their  thorough 
pervasion  by  Catholic  spirit.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  not 
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mention  once  the  faith  that  brought  them  forth,  but  their  moti¬ 
vation,  their  foundation  is  firmly  rooted  in  that  faith.  We  have 
studied  these  projects,  we  have  even  participated  in  them,  but 
the  real  test  of  their  efficacy  will  come  after  our  graduation. 
Here,  in  such  an  atmosphere  our  interest  could  not  stay  unawak¬ 
ened;  away  from  here,  in  a  world,  not  hard  and  calloused  and 
cold  as  it  has  been  depicted,  but  rather  indifferent  and  occupied 
with  many  things,  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  on  our  own  initia¬ 
tive,  on  our  own  reserve  energy  to  continue  the  work.  Much 
as  we  are  loath  to  admit  it,  much  as  we  regard  it  as  a  stock 
quotation,  there  is  a  frequently  repeated  statement  that  is  unre¬ 
servedly  true,  namely  that  our  fellow-creatures  look  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  college  graduate  for  leadership.  There  is  so  much  that  we 
can  and  must  do,  so  much  that  we  are  naturally  expected  to  do, 
that  we  are  inclined  to  shy  at  the  responsibility.  We  need  not. 
It  is  not  demanded  that  we  go  forth  in  shining  armor  with  loud 
propaganda  and  proclaim  ourselves  martyrs  to  the  cause  or 
models  of  virtue;  it  is  not  necessary  to  perform  deeds  that  are 
spectacular  or  heroic,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  sit 
passively  and  stolidly  on  the  sidelines.  Leadership  we  must 
accept,  unobtrusively  but  firmly;  we  must  be  vitally  interested 
in  the  work  that  is  going  forward;  we  must  organize  and  carry 
out  on  a  small  scale  the  plans  that  have  been  instituted  nation¬ 
ally.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  make  our  influence 
felt — as  teachers  in  the  principles  of  our  teaching;  as  social 
workers  in  the  spirit  of  our  guidance  and  help;  in  offices  by  our 
example;  in  laboratories,  libraries,  in  our  own  parishes  and 
homes.  No  matter  what  the  means  we  use  to  attain  it,  we  shall 
have  but  one  goal — vital,  active  Catholicity.  The  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  living,  growing  organism;  the  faith  of  all  her  mem¬ 
bers,  derived  from  that  organism,  must  live  ceaselessly  and  grow 
constantly. 
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AND  SUMMER  COMES 

LORAIN  BRODERICK  ’40 


M  ag  Harewood  looked  far  out  to 
sea.  From  the  hilltop  where  she  stood,  it  stretched  wide,  blue, 
and  measureless.  Once,  so  long  ago  that  she  did  not  remember, 
this  scene  might  have  filled  her  with  a  wondering  awe,  with  a 
breathless  thrill,  but  Mag  had  long  since  outgrown  emotion. 
Now  she  gazed  stonily  forth,  a  mask-like  expression  on  her  face. 
She  saw  the  hoarse-voiced  gulls  dipping  into  the  blue ;  she  saw 
white  triangles  of  sails  bend  to  meet  the  whiteness  of  the  surf’s 
tip.  She  saw  a  lonely  schooner  put  out  to  sea  and  watched  it 
glide  beyond  the  horizon.  It  seemed  like  hours  that  she  stood 
there,  seeing  much,  yet  seeing  nothing.  Mag  was  a  cold  woman, 
unloved  and  unloving.  She  resembled  the  sea  in  its  harsher 
moods;  the  unrelenting  strength,  the  unforgiving  nature  was  in 
her  being.  This  nature  was  her  heritage,  the  heritage  of  her 
father’s  children,  with  salt  spray  in  their  veins  instead  of  blood. 

Mag  turned  slowly  and  walked  down  the  path  to  her  cot¬ 
tage  door.  A  sense  of  well-being  possessed  her  as  she  mounted 
the  neat,  strong  steps  to  the  porch.  But  the  thoughts  that  had 
troubled  her  on  the  hilltop  were  still  puzzling  her.  Yes,  Mag 
was  a  hard  woman,  emotionless,  unlovable  and  unloving.  Yet, 
Nancy  had  loved  her.  This  she  knew,  and  in  her  own  strange 
way,  she  loved  Nancy.  But  Nancy  had  gone  away  from  the 
house  and  the  hill  because  she  loved  as  Mag  could  never  love, 
could  never  even  understand  although  she  longed  to  understand. 
It  troubled  her;  it  came  to  her  mind  once  again  as  she  saw  in 
imagination  the  wet-lashed  girl  before  her. 

“Auntie,  I  love  him.  You  can’t  understand.  You  don’t 
know  what  that  means,”  and  her  voice  had  been  pleading,  “I 
can’t  stay  here ;  the  coldness  ...  it  chokes  me!” 

So  Nancy  had  gone  and  Mag  was  left  alone  in  her  little 
cottage  on  the  hill,  wondering  why.  For  awhile  she  had  not 
minded,  but  now  she  was  older  and  it  troubled  her.  What  was 
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love?  People  loved  because  they  should;  God  told  them  to. 
Mag  had  loved  her  parents  while  they  lived,  and  then  Nancy. 
But  she  never  stopped  to  analyze  her  feeling.  Somehow  she 
knew  that  this  was  not  what  Nancy  had  meant  when  she  said 
goodby.  Years  ago  a  thin-lipped  father  had  said  to  his  defiant 
daughter,  “Margaret,  you  must  love  it  because  it  is  your  duty.” 

This  had  been  the  maxim  that  Mag  unconsciously  had  fol¬ 
lowed  all  through  her  life.  It  had  helped  her  to  do  her  duty  as 
she  saw  it  and  to  love  the  task  because  she  should.  Nancy  was 
as  her  own  child,  needed  her  care  and  protection.  So  Mag  loved 
her. 

The  sun  slowly  sank  behind  the  hilltop.  A  royal  majesty 
it  seemed,  clothed  in  purple  and  gold,  sending  his  parting  shafts 
of  light  to  a  darkening  world.  The  sweet  dusk  came  creeping  up 
the  slope  to  the  porch  where  Mag  stood.  More  dusk  crept  down 
the  incline  to  merge  at  her  feet  and  wrap  the  gaunt  figure  in  a 
misty  cloak.  The  gulls  were  silent  now;  the  dimming  light 
revealed  them  drifting  from  lofty  heights  where  they  eagerly 
enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  dying  day.  They  floated  quietly 
downward,  spreading  wings  to  support  tired  bodies;  wanton 
hungry  souls  at  rest.  It  was  their  time  of  peace.  The  night 
was  “beginning  to  lower”  but  it  had  not  come  just  yet.  A  moment 
of  respite  before  the  night  birds  took  up  the  cry  of  the  gulls; 
a  breathless  mysterious  moment  that  belonged  neither  to  night 
nor  day.  The  peace  of  it,  the  holy  beauty  suddenly  stirred  a  far 
depth  in  Mag’s  soul,  but  before  it  had  gained  a  foothold,  she 
quietly  stepped  over  the  threshold  and  closed  the  door. 

That  night  she  slept  fitfully  ...  a  strange  foreboding  had 
come  into  her  soul  with  the  warmth  of  the  dusk;  it  made  her 
feel  empty ;  it  gave  her  a  sense  of  deficiency.  She  was  old ;  she 
had  begun  to  wonder,  to  care. 

Toward  dawn,  Silas  Jentzen,  from  the  wind-swept  point 
where  Nancy  lived,  came  up  the  path,  a  lantern  swinging  from 
his  hand.  Mag  had  just  awakened  from  one  of  the  restless  dozes 
that  seemed  to  constitute  her  sleep  that  night,  and  she  hurried 
down  to  speak  to  him.  The  old  man  was  still  puffing  from  the 
steepness  of  the  hill  but  managed  to  gasp  out  between  quavering 
breaths, 

“It’s  Nancy,  Mag.  She  needs  you.” 
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The  little  house  that  Nancy  and  her  husband  called  home 
stood  far  out  at  the  end  of  a  rock-bound  point.  It  was  a  gray, 
weather-beaten  cottage,  shabby  and  almost  dismal.  Its  front 
dooryard  was  pecked  at  by  venturesome  waves.  Mag  saw  it 
from  the  distance,  bleak  against  the  grayness  of  the  early  eastern 
sky.  It  looked  forbidding,  forlorn,  and  again  Mag’s  curiosity  was 
piqued.  It  was  almost  habitual,  this  thought  which  occurred 
incessantly.  Her  unsympathetic  mind  was  bewildered  at  the 
fact  that  for  this  Nancy  could  leave  the  stability,  the  comfort, 
the  security  of  the  house  on  the  hill.  To  leave  was  compre¬ 
hensible  but  to  leave  without  regret,  with  joy,  indeed,  with  a 
great  apparent  relief,  to  come  to  this  cold  unprotected  place,  and 
after  a  few  years,  still  to  be  happy! 

As  they  approached,  the  sky  took  on  the  first  faint,  rosy 
hue  of  the  coming  day.  The  haze  spread,  and,  one  by  one,  new 
lines  crept  into  the  ever-changing  kaleidoscope — purple,  pinkish, 
lavender,  and  gold.  It  would  be  a  glorious  day!  Mag  sniffed 
the  clear  bright  air  and  looked  again  at  the  little  house.  Now 
she  and  Silas  could  discern  the  ridiculously  dainty  window  cur¬ 
tains  at  the  small,  high  windows,  and  the  sky-blue  door  with  the 
polished  brass  knocker.  The  house  took  on  personality,  a  smil¬ 
ing,  friendly  radiant  personality.  Mag  did  not  know  why,  and 
she  shivered  slightly  for  it  was  chilly  on  the  point  in  the  early 
morning.  Besides,  she  felt  outside  the  pale  of  warmth  and  happi¬ 
ness.  She  felt  that  she  did  not  belong  in  this  cheerful  home.  They 
reached  the  heavenly  door,  and  Mag  went  in  alone. 

The  door  swung  closed.  She  could  hear  Silas’  retreating 
footsteps.  Then  she  looked  about  her.  A  room,  warm  and 
fragrant  from  pine  logs  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  made  cheery 
and  bright  by  the  smiles  on  the  faces  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
in  the  corner.  Nancy  lay  white  and  wan  on  the  bed,  but  there 
was  a  light  of  joy  in  her  eyes  that  the  lonely  old  woman  had 
never  seen  there  before.  She  approached  the  bed  but  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  by  a  cry,  the  gurgling,  half-chuckling  cry  of  a 
little  baby.  Ralph  rose  from  the  chair  where  he  had  been  sitting 
by  the  bedside  and  started  toward  the  fireplace.  Mag’s  glance 
followed  him,  seeking  the  place  from  where  the  sound  had  come 
— a  deep  old-fashioned  cradle  near  the  fire.  In  a  moment  Ralph 
placed  a  bundle  in  her  arms.  It  was  a  warm,  woolly  bundle  and 
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in  the  center  was  a  tiny,  rosy  face.  Mag  carried  it  to  the  rock¬ 
ing  chair  near  the  fire.  Nancy’s  voice  came  to  her  across  the 
room,  soft,  gentle,  proud, 

“We’re  going  to  call  her  Margaret,  Auntie!” 

Mag  looked  at  the  little  face  again.  As  she  studied  it, 
the  baby  began  to  yawn.  Mag  gasped  in  terror;  the  tiny, 
toothless  jaws  stretched;  a  button  nose  and  tightly-shut  eyes 
merged ;  the  little  body  became  taut.  With  a  sigh,  the  baby 
relaxed,  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in  Mag’s  arms, 
wrinkled  the  button  nose  until  it  was  again  in  the  right  place, 
and  blissfully  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Mag  sat  quietly  for  a 
long  time,  hushed,  embarrassed. 

The  fire  leaped  up  and  crackled  as  she  watched  it,  fasci¬ 
nated,  until,  worn  out,  it  subsided.  When  she  glanced  down, 
she  saw  the  unquestioning  trust  in  the  tiny  face  and  felt, 
pressing  against  her,  the  utter  helplessness  of  the  small,  warm 
body.  Strangely,  she  was  moved,  for  a  moment  afraid.  Then 
gradually  she  came  to  know  the  answer  to  her  problem. 

“Margaret,  little  Margaret,”  whispered  Mag,  and  suddenly 
hugged  the  soft  bundle  to  her.  The  baby  slept  on  in  her  new 
resting  place,  peaceful  and  secure.  A  dreamy  smile  of  content¬ 
ment  played  about  Mag’s  lips,  and  was  reflected  in  her  eyes  as 
she  gazed  unseeingly  into  the  fire.  Winter  fled  from  her  soul  with 
the  dying  sparks  of  the  pine-logs  .  .  .  and  summer  had  come, 
creeping  quietly  into  the  heart  of  Mag  Harewood. 
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EASTER  SYMBOLS  AND  TRADITIONS 


THE  LAMB 

CLARE  STANTON  '40 


n  one  of  her  arrestingly  simple 
poems,  I  lately  came  across  four  very  lovely  lines  which  Katha¬ 
rine  Tynan  might  have  written  for  Easter : 

“All  in  the  April  evening 
April  airs  were  abroad. 

I  saw  the  sheep  with  their  lambs 
And  thought  on  the  Lamb  of  God.” 

The  lamb  is  a  symbol  of  Easter.  In  the  Old  Law  it  was  the 
symbol  of  sacrifice  and  redemption  and  also  of  God  Himself.  In 
the  very  ancient  times  it  was  offered  to  God  by  Abel.  Knowing 
the  secrets  of  hearts,  God  looked  with  favor  on  this  token  of 
Abel’s,  “but  turned  away  his  face  from  the  sacrifice  of  Cain.” 
And  so,  in  a  way,  this  was  the  first  seal  of  sanctification  upon 
the  lamb. 

In  recognizing  the  mission  of  the  lamb  as  a  sacrifice,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  also  a  symbol  for  saving  or  redemp¬ 
tion.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  God  visited  plagues  upon  Egypt. 
Before  he  sent  the  tenth  one  he  wished  to  prepare  the  Israelites 
for  it.  Each  family,  therefore,  was  commanded  by  Moses  to 
prepare  a  lamb  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  to  sacrifice 
it,  and  to  sprinkle  its  blood  on  their  door-posts.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  God  sent  His  angel  who  struck  down  all  the  first¬ 
born  of  Egypt,  but  the  Israelites  were  spared  because  the  angel 
saw  the  blood  of  the  lamb  on  their  door-posts. 

When  the  little  Son  of  God  was  born  in  a  cave  near  Bethle¬ 
hem,  shepherds  were  keeping  watch  over  their  lambs  and  their 
sheep  on  the  hillsides.  It  is  as  if  this  were  a  symbol  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lamb  of  God.  In  Him  were  united  in  a  new  way 
both  of  the  functions  of  the  lamb  in  the  Old  Law,  but  they  were 
united,  not  in  the  cause  of  justice  but  in  the  cause  of  love.  There 
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was  still  sacrifice  or  reparation  needed,  and  the  saving  of  man 
was  still  to  be  accomplished.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  His 
Divine  Son  assumed  human  flesh  and  sacrificed  Himself,  Body 
and  Blood,  for  its  saving — the  Lamb  of  God. 

It  is  at  the  period  of  Easter  that  we  come  most  fully  into  the 
realization  of  this  tremendous  mystery.  Good  Friday  is  the  day 
on  which  the  lamb  is  truly  and  literally  sacrificed.  On  every 
other  day  of  the  year  we  may  receive  the  Son  of  God,  but  for 
this  one  day  we  must  forego  the  divine  privilege.  Every  day 
in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  the  echo  of  it  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  altar  when  the  priest  looks  at  the  consecrated  Host  and 
repeats  a  trinity  of  prayers, 

Ecce  Agnus  Deo,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi. 

Every  day  at  the  Communion  rails  all  over  the  world  the  priests 
of  God  carry  out  the  charge  of  the  Agnus  Dei, 

“Feed  my  lambs.” 

And  so  in  a  way  the  Lamb  is  a  more  real  and  true  symbol 
of  Easter  than  we  know.  It  is  whiteness  and  beauty  and 
redemption  and  sacrifice,  surely.  But  more  than  that,  it  is 
love  intense  and  utter.  It  is  the  ever-resounding  echo  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God  expressed  to  His  creature  man  with  strange 
and  compelling  beauty  through  the  symbol  of  the  lamb. 
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THE  CROSS 

BETTY  WILSON  ’40 


w/ 

W  hen  we  think  of  Easter  we  think 
of  light  after  dark.  The  Cross  is  a  symbol  of  Easter  because 
it  unites  the  idea  of  tragic  suffering  with  triumphant  victory. 
It  tells  the  greatest  story  ever  told — its  theme  one  of  majesty 
and  splendor.  The  cross  has  a  deeper  meaning  than  that  of  other 
symbols ;  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  not  merely  the  instrument  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  it  typifies  all  suffering, — “ubi  crux 
est  martyr  ibi.”  According  to  one  tradition  or  legend  of  the 
True  Cross,  its  wood  was  co-existent  with  the  world  and  will 
appear  at  the  last  judgment. 

The  Cross  is  the  greatest  and  most  significant  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  symbols.  It  typifies  the  Saviour  and  His  Sacrifice,  the 
symbol  of  suffering  and  salvation.  It  has  sometimes  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Passion  Cross  and  again  the  Cross  of  Calvary.  As 
such,  it  is  always  upon  a  base  of  three  steps,  symbolizing  the 
Trinity  and  the  three  Christian  virtues,  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity. 
The  four  points  of  the  Cross  are  symbolic  reminders  that  the 
Redemption  was  for  all  corners  of  the  world. 

During  the  life  of  Christ  He  more  than  once  spoke  of  the 
Cross  He  was  to  bear  and  declared,  “And  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  I  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,”  a  prophecy  of  His 
death  on  the  Cross.  The  Cross  has  always  had  a  distinctive 
significance  and  a  mystic  influence  on  the  Christian  world.  The 
thoughts  and  beliefs  of  men  concerning  it  have  crystallized  in¬ 
to  proverbs  such  as,  “He  that  has  no  cross  deserves  no  crown.” 

“The  way  of  the  Cross  is  the  way  of  light.”  This  mystic  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Cross  is  incomprehensible  to  many  persons.  The 
command  of  Christ  to  “Take  up  thy  cross  and  Follow  Me”  is 
often  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  The  Cross  means  to 
one  man,  service,  and  to  another,  sacrifice.  The  simplest  things 
of  Christ’s  teaching  have  been  the  hardest  things  to  learn.  All 
through  the  ages  the  Cross  has  taught  a  lesson  only  half  under¬ 
stood.  Some  thought  that  it  meant  redemption  through  faith; 
others  are  now  beginning  to  realize  its  wider,  deeper  significance 
— redemption  through  sacrifice  and  service.  It  is  not  sufficient 
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to  believe  merely;  it  is  necessary  to  serve  and  to  immolate 
one’s  self.  Christ  said,  “Follow  Me.”  His  was  a  life  of  service 
and  sacrifice;  this  life  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a 
“via  Crucis,”  a  Way  of  the  Cross. 

Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  a  simple  wooden  cross  was 
erected  on  Calvary.  There  are  said  to  be  many  varied  forms 
of  that  simple  cross  in  art,  but  even  more  numerous  and  of 
greater  significance  are  the  Christian  ideals  it  represents.  Its 
material  forms  and  designs  are  the  creation  of  the  artist  and 
sculptor;  its  vital  meaning  and  value  is  the  message  of  salva¬ 
tion,  by  faith,  service,  and  sacrifice.  The  Cross  would  long  ago 
have  been  discarded  and  forgotten  as  the  emblem  of  Christi¬ 
anity  were  it  not  for  its  imperishable  and  revivifying  meaning. 

The  Cross  is  often  adorned  with  flowers  and  rightly  so.  The 
lily,  especially,  in  its  spotless  beauty  typifies  purity  and  the 
resurrection.  There  is  a  deep  spiritual  significance  in  Christ’s 
words,  “Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  They  are  symbolic  of  man’s  spiritual 
life.  The  roots  of  the  lily  are  in  the  earth;  its  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  is  the  outgrowth  of  God’s  beneficence.  Likewise,  the 
Cross,  planted  in  shame  and  ignominity,  has  grown  through  the 
ages  in  the  hearts  of  men  to  become  the  symbol,  in  mystic  beauty 
and  power,  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  AT 
EASTER-TIDE 


MARY  BEATRICE  ’41 


here  are  many  customs,  beauti¬ 


ful  and  quaint,  which  have  been  and  still  are  observed  in  churches 
and  homes  throughout  the  world  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ.  Frederick  Hollweck  has  summarized  many  of  these 
from  which  we  note  the  most  typical.  The  sending  of  Easter 
eggs  is  a  custom  thought  to  have  originated  with  the  Persians, 
the  egg  being  a  symbol  of  new  life.  Coloring  them  red  typifies 
the  Blood  of  the  Redemption  but  other  colors  have  no  real  signifi- 
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cance.  The  “egg-rolling”  contests  on  the  White  House  lawn  in 
our  own  Washington  is  a  custom  that  is  familiar  to  us  all.  There 
is  another  egg  game  that  children  engage  in  at  Easter  time  called 
“egg-picking”;  in  this  particular  game  both  colored  and  uncol¬ 
ored  eggs  are  used,  and  the  idea  is  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
shells. 

In  France  and  Germany,  handball  playing  was  one  of  the 
Easter  amusements.  The  ball  represented  the  sun  which  opened 
a  new  and  glorious  day  in  spring,  just  as  Christ  opened  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  for  man.  In  England  as  well,  the  game  of  ball 
was  a  favorite  Easter  pastime  in  which  entire  groups  of  towns¬ 
people  engaged  with  due  pomp  and  solemnity  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  game,  a  banquet  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  sermon  was  preached. 

Another  European  custom  was  the  lighting  of  the  Easter 
fire  on  the  top  of  a  hill  or  mountain.  The  fire  had  to  be  kindled 
from  new  fire,  drawn  from  wood  by  friction,  and  was  meant  to 
signify  the  victory  of  Christ  over  death,  and  the  victory  of  spring 
over  winter.  The  fire,  lit  on  Holy  Saturday,  symbolized  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Light  of  the  World  from  the  tomb.  In  some 
places  an  effigy  of  Judas,  the  traitor,  was  cast  into  the  flames. 
In  some  countries  the  homes  are  blessed  on  the  eve  of  Easter  in 
memory  of  the  passing  of  the  Angel  of  Death  over  the  homes  of 
the  Israelite  captives  in  Egypt  whose  door-posts  were  marked 
with  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb.  The  parish  priest  visits 
the  homes  of  his  parishioners  in  commemoration  of  the  wander¬ 
ings  of  Christ  through  the  provinces  of  Palestine.  The  Greeks 
and  Russians,  after  a  long  and  rigorous  Lent,  make  Easter  a  day 
of  popular  sports,  of  dancing,  song,  and  music,  as  an  expression 
of  their  joy  at  the  Resurrection  and  the  Redemption. 

The  use  of  candles  and  lamps  was  undoubtedly  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  celebration  of  the  Easter  vigil,  dating,  we  may 
believe,  from  Apostolic  times.  The  use  of  candles  has  not  been 
abolished  in  the  Church,  although  we  have  today  modern  methods 
of  artificial  lighting.  Saint  Jerome  declared  that  candles  were 
lighted  when  the  Gospel  was  read  not,  indeed,  to  put  darkness 
to  flight,  but  as  a  sign  of  joy.  This  and  the  close  association 
of  lighted  candles  with  the  baptismal  ceremony,  which  took  place 
on  Easter  Eve,  shows  that  the  Christian  symbolism  of  blessed 
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candles  was  already  making  itself  felt  at  an  early  date.  The 
conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by  the  blessing  of  the  Paschal 
candle  on  Holy  Saturday.  The  wax  is  regarded  as  typifying 
in  a  most  appropriate  way  the  flesh  of  Our  Lord  born  of  a  Virgin. 
From  this  has  sprung  the  further  conception  that  the  wdck 
symbolizes  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Man,  and  the  flame  His 
divinity.  Thus  the  Paschal  candle  represents  Christ,  the  True 
Light ;  and  the  smaller  candles  are  believed  by  some  to  represent 
each  individual  who  strives  to  emulate  the  virtues  of  Christ  in 
his  life. 


SIMPLICITY 

DOROTHY  LYONS  39 

In  vain  I  toiled 

With  printed  word 
And  learned  book 
To  find  the  meaning  of 
Simplicity. 

Wearied,  I  went  abroad 
Looked  on  “the  lilies  of  the  field,” 
And  found  it  there. 
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ON  PECULIAR  FORMS  OF  BRAVADO 

CLARE  STANTON  ’40 


I  here  comes  a  time  at 
least  once,  I  think,  in  the  life 
of  every  human  being  when 
he  feels  the  need  of  bolster¬ 
ing  up  his  courage.  He  cowers. 
He  trembles.  Inarticulate  with 
fear  or  embarrassment,  he 
tries  in  one  magnificent,  non¬ 
chalant,  usual,  selfless  ges¬ 
ture  to  prove  the  fact  of  his 
courage.  Weird  phantasms 
of  the  imagination  haunt 
him ;  chills  of  fright  chase 
each  other  with  feather-like 
elusiveness  up  and  down  his 
spine,  yet  he  maintains  the 
same  gallant,  courageous  ex¬ 
terior.  It  is  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  is  brave  that  he 
acquits  himself  in  his  one  magnificent  gesture  of  courage  and 
inevitably  becomes  ludicrous. 

My  very  first  experience  came  at  the  age  of  nine.  I  was 
a  cynical,  disillusioned,  ex-believer  in  Santa  Claus  and  I  was 
helping  Mother  and  Dad  make  a  nice  Christmas  for  the  stupid 
innocents  asleep  upstairs.  I  was  sent  down  to  the  cellar  to  bring 
up  a  scooter  bicycle  that  was  to  be  Jim’s  “piece  de  resistance.” 
The  light  was  dim  down  there  and  I  (oh,  woe ! )  was  alone.  I 
began  to  sing  “Anchors  Aweigh”  in  a  voice  calculated  to  bring 
Mother  and  Dad  flying  down  if,  for  any  reason,  I  should  stop 
suddenly  in  the  middle,  say  for  instance,  if  I  felt  a  cold,  clammy 
hand  pinned  over  my  mouth.  I  got  the  bicycle  and  started  up- 
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stairs.  I  came  to  the  chorus  of  the  song  as  I  reached  the  top. 
Clutching  the  door  handle,  I  turned  half  way  around  to  turn  off 
the  light  behind  me,  when  my  foot  caught  in  the  bar  of  the 
bicycle.  In  a  manner  never  calculated  to  inspire  even  the  noble 
emotion  of  pity,  we  rolled  down  the  stairs  together.  Mother 
and  Dad  threw  open  the  door  and  stared,  shocked  at  the  vision 
of  waving  arms  and  legs,  bruised  but  intact  humanity  that  lay 
half-way  down.  There  was  a  swarming  of  sleepy-eyed  but 
excited  figures  who  poured  down  the  front  stairs  to  catch  Santa 
whom  “they  heard  coming  down  the  chimney.”  Oh,  woeful  night ; 
oh,  final  ignominy!  oh,  broken  arm! 

I  remember  not  so  very  long  ago  when  I  was  staying  at  a 
friend’s  overnight,  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  We  were 
about  to  go  downstairs  for  the  proverbial  midnight  snack.  She 
had  preceded  me  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  to  do  a  bit  of  foraging. 
I  was  entering  the  hall  in  order  to  get  to  the  kitchen  when  what 
the  novelists  describe  as  “a  piercing  scream”  rent  the  silence  of 
the  house.  I  ran  to  the  kitchen ;  Katharine  was  standing  on  top 
of  the  radiator  clutching  the  curtains.  On  the  floor  a  small 
mouse  was  sitting  very  still  with  something  of  that  wise  con¬ 
templative  look  which  mice  have  gained  through  ages  of  silly 
women’s  screams.  But  Katharine,  when  she  saw  me,  began 
immediately  to  declaim, 

“I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him,”  adding, 

“You  know,  I’m  in  the  play  at  school.  What  do  you  think 
of  this  curtain  as  a  Roman  Toga  effect?  Of  course  the  radiator 
serves  as  a  platform  for  the  present.  .  .  .” 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  be  honest.  I  am  afraid  I  must 
narrow  the  “Us”  down  to  me.  “My  courage  shall  be  to  know 
that  I  have  none”;  to  forego  pretense  and  face  facts.  Some 
day  you  may  read  in  the  papers  of  how  I  held  a  robber  at  bay 
single-handed,  how  Katharine  and  I  actually  faced  a  mouse  in 
the  dark  of  night  without  uttering  a  sound.  But  then  you  will 
know  that  this  must  be  another  Clare  Stanton. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  MEN 

MARY  CREENLER  ’40 


N  0T  that  they  want  any 

defense ;  I  do  not  expect  any 
appreciation  for  writing  in 
such  a  sympathetic  vein. 
Men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  admit 
that  they  possess  qualities 
that  need  defense,  and  if  they 
had,  they  would  feel  perfectly 
able  to  defend  themselves. 

However,  the  fact  remains, 
that  with  few  exceptions,  the 
masculine  of  the  species  is 
imbued  with  the  conviction  of 
his  own  superiority,  intellec¬ 
tual  and  otherwise.  Each  man 
feels  that  he  is  a  very  indis¬ 
pensable  cog  in  the  wheel  of 
the  Universe.  The  world  was 
honored  by  his  entrance 
therein  and  will  feel  its  loss  when  he  dies.  An  interesting  con¬ 
versation,  to  his  mind,  consists  of  a  full  account  of  his  life  his¬ 
tory,  including  all  the  cunning  little  episodes  of  his  babyhood, 
mischievous  pranks  of  his  boyhood,  momentous  achievements 
of  his  adolescence,  and  glowing  aspirations  of  his  manhood. 

Nevertheless,  I  contend  that  it  is  not  his  fault.  He  can 
not  help  it.  It  is  simply  the  natural  outcome  of  the  store  of  silent 
admiration  and  open  adulation  that  have  been  showered  upon 
him  all  his  life.  Unless  he  is  actually  repulsive  in  physical 
appearance,  unless  he  stutters,  or  steals  pennies  from  children, 
he  has  a  train  of  feminine  fans  who  either  know  him,  or  would 
like  to  know  him,  or  who  are  scheming  for  an  introduction.  They 
hang  on  his  every  word  with  rapt  attention,  while  the  same 
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drivel  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady  in  the  circle  of  their 
acquaintance  would  be  unendurable. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  a  young 
man  pays  considerable  attention  to  a  young  lady  he  has  naturally 
been  attracted  to  her,  and  finds  her  amusing  and  fascinating, 
whereas  the  young  lady  in  question  may  or  may  not  have  a 
mutual  feeling.  Presuming  that  he  is  just  as  interesting  to  her 
as  she  is  to  him,  our  young  man  tries  to  boost  his  stock  and  is 
spurred  on  to  the  greatest  heights  of  self-extollment.  Briefly, 
a  boring  young  lady  will  not  be  tolerated,  but  a  young  man,  no 
matter  how  insufferable,  can  usually  find  someone  to  listen  to 
him.  But  this,  after  all,  is  a  happy  state  of  affairs.  Stupidity 
that  knows  not  itself  is  always  happiest.  Ignorance  is  bliss. 
According  to  the  old  slogan,  “It’s  fun  to  be  fooled,”  the  boys 
have  been  having  the  time  of  their  lives  for  as  long  as  we  can 
remember. 


SEA  MAGIC 

MARY  DONOVAN  39 

The  waves,  I  hear,  gently  slapping,  softly  lapping  ’gainst  the 
shore 

And  not  the  tramcars  raucous  screeching,  loudly  shrieking  roar. 
The  dunes  I  see  rolling  back  across  the  silent  land, 

And  feel  the  sands’  coarse  gritting 
In  my  empty  hand. 

It’s  not  the  city  lights  which  fill  my  tired  eyes, 

It  is  a  moonbeam  palely  streaming  from  the  skies. 

The  moon,  riding  above  the  city  tonight,  for  me 
Is  shining  o’er  a  dark  and  murmuring  sea, 

Quietly  gleaming  beneath  silvery  lunar  light. 

This  aching,  turbulent  heart  that  leaps  and  stirs  within  my 
breast 

Must  surge  beyond  these  narrow  bounds, 

And  on  the  lonely,  whispering  shore 
Be  lulled  to  sweet  and  blissful  rest 
Forevermore. 
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WATER 


UNDER 

THE 

BRIDGE 


pril  is  such  a  lovely  month,  our 

favorite  for  more  reasons  than  one.  We  have  a  birthday  that 
falls  due  around  the  last  week,  and  that  always  lends  enchant¬ 
ment  to  a  month.  And  then,  the  days  are  so  mild  and  fresh  and 
clear,  when  it  isn’t  April-showering,  and  little  green  shoots  appear 
above  the  ground  and  the  garden  next  door  shows  off  with  its 
daffodils  and  crocuses.  Then  around  the  middle  of  the  month, 
just  when  we’ve  gotten  into  the  habit  of  taking  deep  breaths  and 
going  without  a  hat,  we  have  a  snowstorm  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  howling  winds  left  over  from  March.  But  before  long 
things  get  back  to  normal;  we  continue  to  wax  poetic  and  cut 
classes  just  to  take  long  walks  around  the  Fenway — when  it  isn’t 
raining.  At  last  the  birthday  comes  and  we  decide  that  it’s  high 
time  to  lay  aside  the  umbrella  and  galoshes  and  safely  array 
ourselves  in  the  new  Easter  outfit  we  bought  away  back  in  the 
middle  of  March  (that  is,  of  course,  if  it  isn’t  already  ruined 
because  we  insisted  on  wearing  it  during  the  snowstorm  and  the 
rainy  season!).  And  if  it  is  ruined,  we  have  our  eye  on  another 
smart  little  model  that  we  can  get  with  the  proceeds  from  the 
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birthday  collection — with  substantial  backing  from  the  head  of 
the  family.  And  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  May,  and  the  next 
number  on  the  program  will  be  Comprehensives,  and  before  we 
know  it,  it  will  be  .  .  .  But  wait  a  minute  ...  we  started  out 
with  April !  Isn’t  it  a  lovely  month  ? 

***** 

Among  those  things 
listed  as  “necessities  of  life” 
and  recognized  by  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  well-being  and 
comfort  of  the  average  woman 
must  be  included  both  a  pair 
of  rubbers  and  a  pair  of  over¬ 
shoes.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
advocate  a  system  of  capital¬ 
ism  which  the  possession  of 
both  articles  would  seem  to 
imply  but  .  .  .  things  must  be 
studied  carefully  and  justly, 
and  we  have  gone  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  this  thing! 
Now,  assuming  that  you 
own  a  pair  of  rubbers,  of  a 
style  calculated  to  be  worn 
only  when  it  looks  like  rain  (that  type  with  the  rubber  strap 
around  the  heel  to  keep  the  toe  part  in  place),  what  course 
do  you  propose  to  take  when  the  snow  is  fourteen  inches 
deep?  You  might  just  as  well  wear  sneakers,  for  all  the 
protection  you  get  from  the  abbreviated  rubber.  Even  if  it’s 
raining  hard,  you  will  never  escape  the  risk  of  getting  wet  feet, 
the  sniffles,  and  ultimately,  walking  pneumonia.  Obviously,  in 
case  of  snowstorms  and  the  proverbial  torrential  downpours, 
overshoes  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  on  the  other  hand  when 
you  walk  out  in  the  morning,  casting  a  rather  dubious  eye  at  the 
slate-colored  sky,  and  another  hopeful  eye  at  the  weather  report 
in  the  morning  paper,  picture  to  yourself  the  ludicrous  figure 
you  will  make  with  overshoes  reaching  almost  to  the  calf  of  your 
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leg.  If  you  are  really  that  anxious  to  cut  an  unusual  figure, 
why  not  wear  rubber  boots  and  be  done  with  it?  Umbrellas  are 
annoying  enough  when  the  sky  is  gray  and  the  air  moist  with 
threatening  mists,  but  overshoes!  And  then  there’s  always  the 
chance  that  the  sun  will  come  out  before  the  end  of  the  day  and 
there  you  are  with  both  an  umbrella  and  two-button  galoshes. 
And  suppose  you  had  fancied  those  nice  little  boots  with  the  fur 
around  the  tops  when  you  had  purchased  your  overshoes?  and 
you  had  to  go  walking  out  in  a  miserable  little  drizzle  shod  with 
the  darling  little  things  ?  It  is  precisely  the  lack  of  rubbers  that 
makes  most  women  unbearably  cross  on  drizzly  days,  and  the 
lack  of  overshoes  that  takes  all  the  joy  out  of  a  good  heavy  snow¬ 
storm.  Therefore,  until  someone  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ingenuity  invents  some  sort  of  footwear  that  can  be  easily  and 
conveniently  converted  into  rubbers  for  rain  and  overshoes  for 
snow,  women  may  as  well  get  used  to  the  idea  that  they  must 
own  both. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Publicity  Committee  has  at  last 
found  a  corner  that  it  may  call  its  own  down  at  the  very  end  of 
the  third  floor  corridor.  Or  at  least,  a  corner,  half  of  which 
may  be  called  its  own — for  it  shares  the  little  office  with 
Causeries  du  Lundi.  Up  until  last  year  the  Publicity  Committee 
shared  the  editorial  office  (my,  that  sounds  important!)  with 
the  Ethos  and  Epilogue,  using  the  same  typewriters  and  clutter¬ 
ing  up  the  same  drawers.  But  at  last  our  news  organ  grew  tired 
of  being  pushed  around  rather  unceremoniously  (for,  be  it  known, 
such  was  the  case,  the  Committee  constituting  a  slight  minority) 
and  so  turning  a  discontented  back  upon  its  compatriot,  wandered 
off  in  quest  of  a  new  home.  The  first  place  that  offered  a  shelter 
was  the  Music  Hall,  and  for  the  space  of  one  year  the  news  of 
Emmanuel  was  gathered  and  distributed  to  the  newspapers  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra.  But  after  a 
while,  we  fear,  this  arrangement  began  to  revive  old  longings 
for  the  editorial  atmosphere  of  our  little  office  next  door,  for  what 
reporter  can  report  to  the  strains,  be  they  ever  so  heavenly,  of  a 
practicing  chorus  and  orchestra?  So  our  wandering  friend  began 
once  more  to  look  around  in  search  of  a  home.  At  last  the  little 
room  beyond  the  German  room  on  the  third  floor  was  discovered 
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and  appropriated,  and  there  the  Publicity  Committee  has  hung 
out  its  shingle  and  continued  its  work  in  ease  and  in  comfort. 
As  for  Causeries  . . .  well,  an  account  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  Causeries  would  be  harrowing  to  sensitive  souls;  so  we  will 
pass  over  its  history  with  nothing  more  to  say  than  that  ever 
since  birth  Causeries  had  been  a  homeless  little  waif,  possessing 
nothing  but  a  typewriter,  an  enviable  and  growing  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  a  fast  diminishing  sense  of  humor.  But  now  the  future 
seems  bright  for  the  French  publication  as  well  as  for  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Committee  and  reports  have  reached  us  from  time  to  time 
that  the  little  settlement  is  thriving.  Now  all  the  Ethos  has 
to  do  is  to  make  life  miserable  for  the  Epilogue  and  before  long 
we  will  be  in  sole  possession  of  our  own  little  office.  We  will 
leave  this  idea  for  future  staffs  to  work  out  if  they  so  desire, 
since  our  period  of  occupation  is  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 

We  noticed  some  time  ago  the  name  of  Saint  Roch  tacked  up 
on  the  door  opposite  the  periodical  room,  and  never  before  having 
heard  of  the  saint,  we  did  a  little  detective  work  and  dispelled 
the  clouds  of  our  ignorance  by  a  visit  to  the  Catholic  Encyclo¬ 
pedia.  There  we  found  that  Saint  Roch  was  born  in  Montpellier 
around  1294  and  that  early  in  his  life  he  became  a  mendicant 
friar  of  some  kind.  During  the  dark  years  of  the  bubonic 
plague,  Saint  Roch  cared  for  the  stricken  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  and  therefore  has  been  associated  with  illnesses  and  disease, 
and  miraculous  cures.  The  legend  of  Saint  Roch  is  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  established  facts  of  his  life.  It  seems  that  he 
was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  and  miraculously  cured  of  rabies. 
He  was  able  to  cure  the  sick  from  that  time  on  simply  by  making 
the  sign  of  the  Cross.  Having  learned  this  much,  we  deduced 
that  the  room  opposite  the  periodical  room  must  be  an  infirmary 
of  some  sort.  We  inquired  at  the  library  (by  the  way,  Sister 
Margaret  Patricia  must  be  very  thankful  that  Commencement 
Week  is  near,  for  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  silly  questions  we 
have  constantly  bothered  her  with  since  freshman  year  con¬ 
cerning  the  whereabouts  of  books  and  the  names  of  writers  et 
cetera ),  anyway,  we  inquired  at  the  library  and  learned  further 
that  our  calculations  were  not  far  wrong  for  the  little  room  is 
the  pharmacy.  We  feel  quite  satisfied  now  that  we  have  cleared 
up  the  mystery  of  Saint  Roch. 
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Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  displayed  in  the  Gym  the  next 
morning,  and  from  the  state  of  the  Ethos  finances,  our  Roller 
Skating  Party  was  a  “great  success.”  The  spirit  of  good-fellow¬ 
ship  that  was  prevalent  at  the  rink  has  never  before  been  equaled. 
When  has  a  freshman  been  the  recognized  leader  of  a  group  of 
seniors?  At  what  other  time  would  Mary  McGrory,  after  an 
astounding  debut,  have  organized  a  “human  chain”  and  led  the 
group  flying  around,  weaving  in  and  out  of  less  intrepid  skaters 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  a  Mercury?  When  else  would  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  heaped  up  Emmanuelites,  in  inextricable  tangles  of  arms 
and  legs,  seem  not  unusual?  It  was  phemonenal I  We  were  really 
surprised,  though,  to  see  how  many  young  ladies  who  insisted  that 
they  had  never  been  on  a  pair  of  skates  in  their  lives,  glided  along 
as  if  they  were  born  on  them,  while  we,  who  admitted  modestly 
that  we  used  to  be  the  best  skater  in  the  neighborhood  years 
ago,  and  who  had  even  taught  our  little  sister  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  art  just  this  year,  we  took  the  first  of  three 
tumbles  the  very  moment  the  skates  were  strapped  to  our  feet! 
The  second  and  third  followed  in  close  succession,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  we  noticed  that  the  attendant,  every  time 
we  passed  him,  looked  at  us  with  a  “you’re-going-down-again- 
and-the-next-time-you’ll-be-picked-up-in-pieces”  look.  It  made  us 
feel  better  though  to  see  seasoned  veterans  like  Ruth  Bowman 
and  Aloyse  Tuohy  falling  gracefully  in  the  path  of  oncoming 
speedsters.  The  funniest  thing  about  it  is  the  helpless  feeling 
you  get  when  you  find  yourself  sitting  or  kneeling  when  you 
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know  you’re  supposed  to  be  skating.  But  it  was  really  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  grace  and  speed  of  some  of  the  girls,  especially  as 
they  rounded  the  corners  on  one  foot  and  executed  various  other 
feats  of  amazing  skill  and  perfect  timing.  Until  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  with  aching  muscles  and  stiff  arms  we  painfully 
boarded  the  street-car,  we  were  thinking  and  wishing  wistfully, 
“Oh,  for  the  life  of  the  rink !  ” 


THE  EMMANUEL  LEAGUE 

CATHERINE  DOLAN  ’39 


students  at  Emmanuel  are 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Emmanuel  League  but 
few  realize  the  extent  of  the  devoted  service  of  its  members. 
This  is  the  more  noteworthy,  because,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  Emmanuel  is  not  their  Alma  Mater.  These  ladies  did  not 
spend  countless  hours  in  the  classrooms,  yet  they  are  continually 
working  so  that  others  may  gain  the  advantages  of  Catholic 
teaching.  The  League  was  formed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
mothers  and  relatives  of  students  and  graduates.  A  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  activities  during  the  year  will  cause  a  better  under¬ 
standing  and  a  deeper  appreciation  of  their  work.  Like  the 
students  they  have  a  program  laid  down  for  them  by  the  Board 
of  Management.  The  Board  meetings  are  held  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month  when  plans  are  drawn  up  for  the  various 
parties  that  are  to  be  held.  Committees  are  chosen  and  all 
arrangements  are  discussed.  When  all  difficulties  in  regard  to 
plans  are  satisfactorily  settled,  the  meeting  is  adjourned  and  tea 
is  served. 

One  Tuesday  afternoon  a  month,  the  ladies,  with  their 
friends,  meet  for  a  bridge  party.  All  enjoy  these  monthly  parties 
as  is  attested  by  the  increasing  attendance.  The  proceeds  of 
these  parties  tend  to  swell  the  financial  secretary’s  report.  On 
the  third  Sunday,  the  League  sponsors  a  lecture  by  some  well- 
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known  speaker.  These  meetings  are  purely  social,  held  for  the 
intellectual  enjoyment  of  the  League  members.  Tea  is  served 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

These  Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  Monday  business  meet¬ 
ings,  and  Tuesday  bridge  parties  comprise  the  routine  affairs 
of  the  League.  Besides  there  are  the  special  parties  for  which 
all  members  double  their  efforts,  and  where  the  help  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  student  body  is  solicited.  These  special  parties  include 
the  annual  penny  sale  in  November,  the  Coffee  party  in  March, 
and  the  Lobster  Luncheon  in  May,  all  held  at  college.  Each 
year  there  are  several  outside  activities  besides,  such  as  the 
Fashion  Show  and  Bridge  at  Filene’s,  and  the  Kraft  Shoppe 
Party. 

On  May  2 1  the  Emmanuel  League  will  close  its  activities  for 
this  year  with  a  Communion  Breakfast. 

Few  of  us  appreciate  the  good  work  carried  on  by  these 
ladies.  All  the  proceeds  are  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College. 
This  year  the  League  is  starting  a  Scholarship  Fund  and  all  the 
activities  are  concentrated  on  this  objective.  We  sometimes  for¬ 
get  that  these  ladies  are  under  no  obligation  to  carry  on  this 
type  of  work;  it  is  a  purely  disinterested  effort  to  further  the 
cause  of  Catholic  education.  Silently,  constantly  and  stead¬ 
fastly  they  work,  and  everyone  at  Emmanuel  benefits  by  their 
labors.  There  is  no  band  flare  at  the  end  of  their  yearly  pro¬ 
gram  ;  their  activities  end  for  the  time  on  a  spiritual  note.  We 
all  know  their  reward  is  a  spiritual  one.  May  the  present  student 
body  of  Emmanuel  College  offer  a  toast  to  the  ladies  of  the 
League  in  gratitude  for  their  generous  and  self-sacrificing  labor. 
May  the  League  prosper  in  the  future  and  bring  its  members  the 
consolation  of  work  well  done. 
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EDITORIAL 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  family  name  of  His  Holi¬ 
ness,  Pope  Pius  XII  is  Pacelli — little  peace.  The  word,  the  con¬ 
cept,  the  reality — Peace — is  applied  almost  involuntarily  to  our 
new  Holy  Father  because  of  his  long  association  with  Pius  XI, 
the  Pope  of  Peace.  The  acclaim  that  has  been  accorded  by  the 
whole  world,  non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  to  the  selection 
of  the  Papal  Secretary  as  Vicar  of  Rome  is  indicative  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  was  held  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  Pius  XI. 
More,  it  is  indicative  of  the  unbounded  confidence  with  which 
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Pius  XII  is  regarded  as  the  one  man  who  can  ably  and  un¬ 
yieldingly  continue  that  policy.  During  the  brief  period  that 
the  Sacred  College  was  in  conclave,  the  world  waited  anxiously, 
hoping  against  hope  that  he  who  was  universally  felt  to  be  the 
logical  candidate  would  be  chosen.  Previous  history  had  showed 
that  only  very  rarely,  and  in  the  last  centuries,  not  at  all,  had  the 
Papal  Secretary  been  chosen.  Yet,  what  other  man  could  be 
expected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  late  Pontiff;  what  other 
man  could  have  prime  ministers  and  dictators  acting  upon  his 
advice,  in  some  cases  obeying  his  injunctions  ?  Therefore,  when 
the  white  smoke  went  up  from  the  Vatican,  there  was  one  name 
that  expressed  the  desire  and  hope  of  the  faithful,  and  of  those 
outside  the  Faith  as  well,  and  that  name  was  Pacelli. 

All  this  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of  times — in  news¬ 
papers,  in  magazines,  in  radio  broadcasts,  and  newsreels.  The 
facts  of  the  Holy  Father’s  life  are  common  knowledge  now,  and 
accounts  of  his  trip  to  this  country,  which  makes  him  unique 
as  the  first  Pope  “to  have  seen  America  first,”  have  been  printed 
and  reprinted  again  and  again.  There  is  very  little  to  add  that 
has  not  already  been  written.  But  the  past  is  past,  and  the 
future  lies  ahead.  It  is  to  the  future  that  we  look  and  hope  and 
pray  with  the  Holy  Father;  to  the  years  that  are  coming  with 
their  threats  of  war  and  chaos,  and  to  the  almost  certain  fulfill¬ 
ment  thereof.  The  way  has  been  made  clear  by  the  pontificate 
of  Pius  XI.  It  is  a  rough  way,  a  road  beset  with  thorns  and 
brambles;  a  road  that  winds  through  the  barren,  avaricious 
hearts  of  men, — but  the  road  to  Calvary  was  not  smooth.  With 
Pius  XII  guiding  the  Church,  by  the  force  of  his  character,  and 
his  devotion  to  Truth  and  Right,  we  of  the  Faith  have  nothing 
to  fear.  The  reaction  that  followed  the  election  in  high  political 
circles  in  Europe  is  assurance  enough  that  the  ruler  of  God’s 
earthly  kingdom  is  a  man  who  will  be  respected  and  heeded  in 
crucial  moments.  When  we  read  of  the  universal  admiration 
accorded  to  His  Holiness  Pius  XII,  we  recall  the  joyful  words 
that  were  uttered  by  one  of  our  Sisters  a  few  minutes  after  the 
choice  had  been  announced  to  the  world, 

“In  spite  of  the  fears  and  prognostications  of  people  who 
thought  they  knew  it  all,  this  proves  that  the  Holy  Ghost  knows 
how  to  take  care  of  His  own !  ” 
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Our  last  issue  of  The  Ethos  was  going  through  the  press  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  our  late  Holy  Father.  Since  then,  events 
have  moved  so  swiftly  that  any  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of 
this  great  man  may  now  seem  tardy.  Moreover,  we  are  incapable 
of  adding  any  praise  that  is  noteworthy  to  what  has  already  been 
said  by  people  of  all  nations  and  of  all  creeds.  But  Pius  XI 
was  our  Pope;  the  majority  who  are  in  college  today  are  too 
young  to  remember  his  predecessor ;  and  for  this  reason  we  wish 
to  record  a  few  impressions  in  this  current  issue  of  our  magazine. 

Some  aspects  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  make  him  seem  very 
human,  very  near  to  us,  and  very  modern.  Besides  being  a  great 
scholar  and  a  keen  diplomat,  as  were  some  other  pontiffs  before 
him,  he  was  noted  for  his  earlier  exploits  in  mountain  climbing ; 
and  unlike  all  previous  Popes,  he  came  into  close  and  immediate 
contact  with  his  subjects  all  over  the  world  through  his  radio 
broadcasts.  Some  interesting  anecdotes  from  the  student  days 
of  Achilli  Ratti  are  related  in  a  recent  life  of  the  Pope  by  Lillian 
Browne-Olf.  She  tells  that  when  he  was  a  mere  boy  in  his  teens, 
he  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  so  that 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  taught  himself  English  in  order 
to  read  the  classic  in  the  original.  His  memory  was  so  remark¬ 
able  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  take  notes  at  the  lectures  in  the 
seminary.  Mathematics  was  for  him  always,  “a  relaxing  pas¬ 
time.”  He  had  vast  and  varied  intellectual  interests  as  is  shown 
in  his  writings  and  research  work  as  librarian  in  two  of  the 
greatest  libraries  in  Europe,  the  Ambrosian  in  Milan,  and  the 
Vatican  in  Rome.  As  Pope  he  established  the  Pontifical  Academy 
to  promote  the  cause  of  science.  His  diplomacy  was  revealed  in 
the  difficult  mission  to  Poland  after  the  World  War,  and  later 
in  his  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  Roman  Question  which 
restored  freedom  to  the  Vatican.  All  of  these  powers  and  accom¬ 
plishments  won  for  him  the  respect  of  the  entire  world.  But 
his  efforts  to  renew  and  strengthen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church 
are  equally  outstanding.  He  is  known  as  “the  Pope  of  the  Mis¬ 
sions”  through  his  endeavors  to  spread  the  faith  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe.  He  encouraged  all  religious  orders  to  undertake 
some  foreign  mission  work  and  he  established  native  Bishops 
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wherever  possible.  Pope  Pius  was  also  called  “the  Pope  of 
Catholic  Action”  through  his  insistence  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
laity  in  the  apostolic  work  of  the  clergy.  But  most  particularly, 
he  was  styled  “the  Pope  of  Peace,”  as  this  was  the  cause  nearest 
his  heart. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  mottoes  he  selected 
for  himself  at  different  stages  of  his  career.  When  first  ordained 
to  the  priesthood,  he  chose  the  motto,  “Faith  without  Fear”. 
When  called  to  be  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Milan,  he  declared  in 
a  pastoral  letter  that  the  watchword  must  be  “Ora  et  Labor  a!’ 
The  great  aim  of  his  latest  years  was  expressed  in  “the  Peace 
of  Christ  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.”  There  is  no  space  here  to 
treat  of  his  great  encyclicals  wherein  he  insistently  and  fear¬ 
lessly  set  down  Catholic  principles  that  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  some  modern  trends  in  education  and  social  life.  The  remark¬ 
able  combination  of  qualities  in  Pope  Pius  XI  was  such  that 
he  seemed  to  be  specially  endowed  by  God  to  lead  the  Church 
at  this  critical  period  of  history.  His  pontificate  has  given 
another  proof  of  the  fulfillment  of  Christ’s  promise  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  would  abide  with  the  Church  forever. 
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E.  C.  ECHOES 


Literary  Society 

Freshman  members  were  received  into  the  society  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  second  semester.  Following  a  brief  speech 
of  welcome  from  the  President,  Mary  Donovan,  Clare  Stan¬ 
ton  ’40  read  a  very  splendid  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of  Father 
Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.,  The  Deirdre  plays  of  Yeats  and  Synge 
were  treated  by  Flavia  Caliri  ’39,  and  Mary  Donovan  spoke 
briefly  on  the  works  of  William  Butler  Yeats. 

On  April  3,  the  society  was  privileged  to  hear  Father  Terence 
Connelly,  S.J.,  “High  chaplain  of  the  Laureate  of  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,”  whose  subject  was  “Wilfred  Meynell,”  the  benefactor 
and  friend  of  Francis  Thompson. 

Foreign  Mission  Society 

The  Gym  was  the  scene  of  a  Saint  Patrick’s  day  dance  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  freshman  members  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Society. 
Novelty  dances,  a  polka,  and  an  elimination  dance  were  fea¬ 
tured  as  well  as  the  old  fashioned  waltz  and  the  current  swing 
steps.  The  music  was  furnished,  of  course,  by  the  nickelodeon. 

Glee  Club 

The  Glee  Club  participated  in  the  Eastern  Music  Educators 
Conference,  held  at  the  Hotel  Statler  on  March  15,  with  the 
rendition  of  Morning  by  Speaks  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  by  Ma- 
lotte-Deis.  Then,  together  with  the  Boston  College  and  the  Regis 
College  Glee  clubs,  they  sang  selections  from  Bach,  Purcell  and 
an  Italian  Folk  song. 

Sodality 

The  Sodality  conducted  the  Saint  Patrick’s  day  program  at 
assembly  on  March  16.  Dorothy  Noonan  opened  the  exercises 
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with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Saint’s  life ;  recitations  by  Mary  Agnes 
Clifford  ’42  and  Helen  Reilly  ’39,  songs  by  Helen  McEttrick  ’41 
and  Margaret  Conley  ’40,  and  a  violin  solo  by  Jean  Daley  made 
up  the  program.  The  assembly  was  drawn  to  a  close  by  the 
joining  of  the  entire  student  body  in  singing  the  hymn  to  Saint 
Patrick. 

Ethos 

The  staff  of  the  Ethos  tried  something  unprecedented  and 
novel  in  running  a  Roller  Skating  Party  on  March  29.  From 
three  o’clock  to  half  past  five,  the  students  of  Emmanuel  rolled 
along  on  wheels  at  the  Tech  Rink  in  one  of  the  gayest,  most 
hilarious  parties  of  the  season.  Frances  Murphy,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  our  publication,  is  to  be  commended  especially  for  the 
enthusiasm  and  success  which  attended  the  affair. 


Le  Cercle  Louis  Veuillot 

The  customary  refreshments,  tea  and  cakes,  were  served  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  French  club.  The  tea-drinking  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Vox-Pop,  conducted  in  French  and  producing 
hilarious  results.  The  musical  program  included  songs  by  Miss 
Joy,  and  a  violin  solo  by  Jean  Daley. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  notice  that  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  following  April  activities : 

Rehearsals  for  both  the  French  Club  play  and  the  Dramatic 
Society  presentation  are  going  forward  with  encouraging  results. 
Le  Cercle  this  year  is  presenting  the  ever-popular  and  familiar 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  by  Edmund  Rostand,  under  the  able  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  O’Brien.  The  principal  roles  are  being 
filled  by  Beulah  Burgess  ’42  as  Cyrano,  Rita  O’Connor  ’40  as 
Roxane,  and  Madeleine  Mercier  ’42  as  Christian. 

The  Dramatic  Society  has  taken  two  unprecedented  steps 
for  this  year’s  Spring  play;  first,  the  performance  will  be  held 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School  Auditorium  instead  of  at  the  college, 
and  second,  the  male  roles  are  to  be  filled  by  members  of  the 
Dramatic  Society  of  Boston  College.  The  play  is  First  Lady; 
the  cast  includes  Gertrude  Duffy  in  the  title  role,  Gertrude 
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Cronin,  Mary  Donovan,  Audrey  Swendeman,  Jeanne  Busby,  and 
Mary  Elcock,  while  Bernard  Finan,  Jr.,  William  Goulding  and 
Richard  Periers  help  out  in  the  principal  male  roles. 

We  will  be  reviewing  both  of  these  productions  in  the  next 
issue,  and  by  the  time  you  get  this  one  we  hope  you  will  have 
seen  them. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  Junior  Week  which  this 
year  falls  on  the  last  week  in  April.  Plans  have  been  made  for 
a  Roller  Skating  Party,  a  banquet,  the  Junior  Assembly  and 
Freshman  Luncheon,  Mass  and  Communion  Breakfast,  and  of 
course,  the  Junior  Class  Dance.  For  their  theatre  party,  the 
class  has  decided  to  attend  the  Dramatic  Society  performance 
First  Lady.  Patricia  Smith  heads  the  Committee. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


An  appreciation  of  the  life,  poetry  and  philosophy  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  S.J.,  is  offered  by  three  Seniors.  Jeanne  Caul¬ 
field  dwells  on  the  life  of  the  poet-priest,  the  facts  of  which  have 
been  sadly  misrepresented  and  misinterpreted  by  editors  and 
reviewers  in  the  past;  Mary  Donovan  gives  an  enlightening 
explanation  of  Hopkins’  Catholic  philosophy,  which  has  like¬ 
wise  been  misunderstood,  and  Flavia  Caliri  tries  to  smooth  down 
some  of  the  difficulties  and  to  point  out  the  unparalleled  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  Hopkins  technique. 

The  subject  of  Catholic  Action  is  always  an  appropriate 
one.  Audrey  Swendeman  ’39  points  out  the  way  to  “militant 
Catholicism”  in  her  splendid  essay,  A  Call  to  Action. 

Lorain  Broderick  ’40  offers  a  psychological  study  of  a  lonely 
woman  in  And  Summer  Comes.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
fine  nature  studies  which  create  the  background  for  the  story. 

Mary  Greenler  ’40  displays  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  in 
her  amusing  story,  Old  Iron  face  and  her  even  more  amusing 
essay  In  Defense  of  Men.  The  latter  is  a  none-too-subtle  giggle 
at  the  egocentric  quality  predominant  in  all  men. 

Clare  Stanton  ’40  analyzes  human  actions  motivated  by  fear, 
particularly  fear  of  ridicule  in  Peculiar  Forms  of  Bravado.  Clare 
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finds  herself  equally  at  home  in  the  execution  of  a  poem,  an  essay 
or  a  story — a  truly  gifted  writer. 

Helen  Wright  ’40  makes  an  unusual  comparison  between, 
of  all  people!  Hamlet  and  Don  Quixote.  At  first  glance  you 
would  say  that  there  are  absolutely  no  points  of  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  melancholy  Dane  and  the  chivalric  Spaniard.  That’s 
what  we  thought,  too,  but  Helen  develops  her  thesis  convinc¬ 
ingly  in  her  treatment  of  Idealism  versus  Materialism. 

As  we  go  to  press,  everyone  around  us  is  anticipating 
Easter  holidays,  Easter  finery  and  Easter  joy.  Although  the 
holidays  will  have  been  ended  by  the  time  the  Ethos  is  ready 
for  distribution,  we  feel  that  the  spirit  of  Easter  will  not  have 
entirely  passed  away.  With  this  in  mind,  we  print  in  this  issue, 
a  trio  of  short  essays  dealing  with  the  symbolism  of  the  Easter 
season.  Clare  Stanton  ’40  explains  the  significance  of  the  Lamb 
so  commonly  associated  with  this  time  of  rejoicing;  Betty 
Wilson  takes  as  her  subject  the  symbolism  of  the  Cross,  and 
Mary  Beatrice  ’41,  comes  forward  with  some  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  ages. 

Catherine  Dolan,  whose  duties  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Senior  class  include  the  office  of  student  representative  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Emmanuel  League,  writes  a  timely 
and  well  deserved  appreciation  of  the  fine  work  that  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  by  the  ladies  of  the  League.  The  student 
body  should  be  made  more  conscious  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
these  ladies ;  an  awakening  of  consciousness  is  what  Catherine 
endeavors  to  gain  in  her  article. 

For  poetry,  this  issue  of  the  Ethos  turns  to  Dorothy 
Lyons  ’39  who  very  simply  and  delicately  analyses  the  quality 
of  simplicity.  Mary  Donovan  ’39  captures  the  wildness  and 
freedom  of  the  sea  in  a  typical  Donovan  manner,  in  her  lyric 
aptly  entitled  Sea  Magic. 
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dn  "This  (Issuer^ 


Since  this  is  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  since  the  past  two  decades  have  brought 
many  changes  to  Emmanuel,  we  felt  that  it  would  be  only  proper 
to  run  an  article  about  the  work  of  the  Alumnae  both  within  the 
college  and  outside.  For  this  purpose  we  turned  to  a  member  of 
the  Alumnae  Association  whom  we  knew  to  be  in  a  position  to 
gives  us  the  information  we  wanted.  As  Editor  of  the  Alumnae 
News,  Miss  Caliri  knows  almost  everything  of  interest  about  the 
group,  and  she  very  kindly  consented  to  pass  on  some  of  her 
information  to  us.  Her  article  is  something  of  a  survey  of  ten 
years’  activity,  the  events  of  the  previous  ten  years  being  for 
the  most  part  familiar  to  us  all.  We  wish  to  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  Miss  Caliri  for  her  compliance  with  our 
request,  and  for  the  interesting  account  of  alumnae  activities. 

Clare  Stanton  ’40  comes  back  to  the  Ethos  this  time  as  a 
critic.  We  have  heard  very  often  in  our  poetry  classes  the  maxim 
that  only  a  poet  can  really  understand  a  poet.  Clare’s  remarks  on 
the  poetry  of  Eileen  Duggan  certainly  confirm  that  statement. 
With  penetration  and  sympathy,  she  gives  a  splendid  appreciation 
of  a  new  poet’s  work.  As  a  companion  piece,  Clare  compares  the 
treatment  of  two  Catholic  poets  on  the  subject  of  the  humble 
donkey. 

Mary  Hern  ’40,  joins  with  Clare  Stanton  in  offering  us  a 
short  story.  Mary’s  story  is  a  humorous  tale  of  an  old  sailor 
and  his  beloved  boat.  It  reverses  the  old  charge  concerning 
the  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  Clare’s  story  is  more 
on  the  serious  side ;  it  tells  a  great  truth,  as  we  who  have  to  write 
English  papers  can  well  affirm. 

Patricia  Murphy,  our  much- traveled  Freshman,  paints  a  vivid 
picture  of  a  Spanish  uprising.  The  little  piece  is  well  written, 
and  quite  admirably  catches  the  atmosphere  of  tension. 
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We  join  with  Margaret  Henry  in  denouncing  spring-cleaners. 
Margaret  calls  it  the  Spring  Purge — very  apt !  In  a  very  delight¬ 
ful  article  she  relates  the  hectic  happenings  of  one  day  of  house¬ 
cleaning,  and  if,  after  reading  it,  you  are  not  all  convinced  that 
home  life  is  not  all  it’s  claimed  to  be,  then  you  must  all  have 
very  hard  hearts  indeed. 

Eleanor  Spillane  offers  a  lovely  little  lyric  in  this  issue. 
Work  on  Causeries  du  Lundi  being  completed,  and  Eleanor  find¬ 
ing  herself  ill  at  ease  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do,  she  sat 
herself  down  and  wrote  the  little  poem  which  is  the  only  one  we 
have  to  embellish  the  pages  of  this  our  summer  number. 

Your  Editor  tries  to  bring  out  some  of  the  outstanding  points 
of  beauty  and  style  in  the  dramatization  of  the  Deirdre  legends. 
Especially  treated  are  the  plays  of  the  late  William  Butler  Yeats 
and  John  Millington  Synge. 

Your  incoming  Editor,  Mary  Greenler,  speaks  a  few  words  to 
you  through  the  pages  of  this  issue.  We  are  sure,  from  the  ideas 
herein  expressed,  that  The  Ethos  can  look  forward  to  some 
very  happy,  fruitful  days  next  year. 

Mary  McGrory  has  been  so  busy  bringing  out  the  best 
Epilogue  yet  printed  that  she  has  not  been  free  to  express  her¬ 
self  in  the  Ethos.  We  are  glad  that  she  found  time  to  contribute 
this  timely  article  on  our  Victorian  friends,  linking  up  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold  with  some  of  our  modern 
political  and  social  problems. 
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"GOD  WITH  US/'  1929-1939 

FORTUNATA  CALIRI  ’34 


f  it  is  true  that  history  repeats 
itself,  then  the  future  of  the  Emmanuel  Alumnae  Association  is 
an  open  book.  For  the  history  of  our  past  ten  years  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  progress  and  monumental  achievement.  In 
this  development  the  Association  has  run  parallel  with  the  pres¬ 
tige  that  Emmanuel  College,  under  the  inspired  zeal  of  our  Dean 
Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  has  won  in  the  twenty  brief  years  of  its 
existence. 

No  doubt  the  success  of  the  Alumnae  Association  has  been  a 
direct  result  of  the  ever  increasing  enrollment  at  the  college.  The 
pioneer  class  which  entered  in  1919  and  graduated  in  1923  num¬ 
bered  but  twenty-nine  members.  By  1929  the  freshman  class 
had  swelled  to  seventy-nine  and  in  June,  1939,  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five.  This  year  one  hundred  and  six  seniors  will  gradu¬ 
ate  from  Emmanuel  and  become  active  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association.  Increased  enrollment  has  of  course  resulted  in  an 
increased  faculty  in  the  various  departments,  notably  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  Philosophy,  Church  History,  Sociology,  Scripture,  Politi¬ 
cal  Science,  and  Social  Philosophy.  The  teaching  faculty  now 
numbers  fifty-six  members.  In  1935  the  Social  Service  School 
was  opened,  presenting  a  four  year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Professional  education,  founded  upon 
Catholic  principles,  prepares  the  students  for  fruitful  careers  in 
Community  Organization,  Family  Welfare,  Child  Welfare,  and 
Psychiatric  Social  Work. 

Commensurate  with  the  varied  curriculum  that  has  been 
provided  in  the  past  ten  years  are  the  diversified  careers  in  which 
Emmanuel  Alumnae  have  established  themselves.  The  teaching 
profession  we  have  enriched  beyond  count.  We  have  members 
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who  are  doing  laboratory  technician  work,  medical  technology, 
neuropathology  and  related  medical  research.  We  have  girls  in 
journalism,  in  personnel  work,  in  social  work,  and  even  in  dra¬ 
matic  art.  We  have  writers  and  artists,  statisticians  and  libra¬ 
rians.  Certainly  a  program  to  be  proud  of ! 

In  1935,  under  the  administration  of  the  then  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  Mary  Sheehan  ’30,  the  Emmanuel 
Alumnae  News  was  successfully  launched  with  Anne  McNa¬ 
mara  ’30  as  its  first  editor.  In  1937  Fortunata  Caliri  ’34  was 
appointed  editor  of  the  News  and  continued,  with  some  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  work  of  the  paper.  Published  three  times  a  year, 
the  News  has  been  an  invaluable  means  of  welding  the  Alumnae 
Association  into  a  closer,  more  perfectly  united  body,  reaching 
out  as  it  does  to  all  the  members  of  the  Alumnae  Association  in 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  world  they  may  be. 

Perhaps  the  one  achievement  that  will  always  eclipse  any 
other  is  the  establishment  of  the  Emmanuel  Appointment  Bureau. 
At  an  Alumnae  meeting  in  October,  1935,  Anne  McNamara  ’30, 
our  gifted  and  far-sighted  worker,  moved  that  the  Alumnae  Board 
of  Management  create  an  Alumnae  Council  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentative  members  engaged  in  various  professional  fields  to  work 
with  the  faculty  to  provide  vocational  information  for  the  student 
body  at  Emmanuel.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Miss  Mary  Guyton  ’31,  State  Supervisor  of 
Adult  Alien  Education,  two  years  of  study  and  research  were 
inaugurated.  Finally,  in  September  1937,  the  Emmanuel  Appoint¬ 
ment  Bureau,  conceived  and  begun  by  the  Alumnae  Association, 
came  of  age,  and  opened  the  doors  of  its  handsomely  furnished 
office  on  the  second  floor  of  the  college.  Miss  Joan  Fiss,  who 
received  her  A.M.  at  Radcliffe,  and  whose  graduate  study  in 
personnel  includes  courses  at  Harvard,  Boston  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  and  Radcliffe,  was  named  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  as  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  its  work.  Assisting 
her  is  Miss  Claire  Busby  ’37.  In  two  brief  years  the  Bureau  has 
grown  steadily  and  surely,  and  it  is  the  only  bureau  of  its  kind 
to  be  found  in  any  Catholic  college  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
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too  soon  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  Appointment  Bureau,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  now  it  has  filled  a  crying  need 
in  the  education  of  every  student  who  is  far-sighted  enough  to 
see  its  advantages. 

On  February  14,  1937,  the  Reverend  Francis  P.  LeBuffe,  S.J., 
after  conducting  a  Day  of  Recollection  for  the  Alumnae,  talked 
informally  of  the  Catholic  Evidence  Guild  in  New  York  of  which 
he  is  the  Director.  Subsequently  Miss  Beatrice  Hantz  ’23 
urged  the  formation  of  a  similar  Guild  by  Emmanuel  Alumnae. 
Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  February  17,  1937,  Father  LeBuffe 
favored  some  sixty  members  in  a  meeting  at  the  College  by  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  on  the  subject.  Briefly  he  sketched  the  origin, 
development,  and  aims  of  the  New  York  Guild  and  then  helped 
them  to  formulate  their  own  aims.  Thus  the  Emmanuel  Alumnae 
Evidence  Guild  was  launched,  and  on  March  3  a  second  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  at  the  College  with  the  Reverend  William 
McGarry,  S.J.,  then  of  Weston  College,  honoring  us  as  Modera¬ 
tor.  Father  McGarry  was  later  made  President  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  and  although  he  continued  with  us  as  Moderator  of  the 
Guild  for  a  year,  he  was,  in  1938,  obliged  to  give  up  the  work 
and  suggested  that  we  invite  in  his  place,  the  Reverend  Louis 
Sullivan,  S.J.,  of  Weston  College.  Fortune  again  smiled  on  us 
and  we  were  able  to  have  Father  Sullivan  as  our  Moderator. 
He  is  just  now  completing  with  us  his  series  of  lectures  on  the 
philosophies  of  William  James,  George  Santayana,  and  Walter 
Lippman.  Side  issues  that  have  been  studied  by  the  Workers’ 
Group  within  the  Guild  have  embraced  such  a  variety  of  current 
topics  as  birth  control,  Communism,  Jocism,  labor  unions  and 
the  C.  I.  O. 

Socially  the  Emmanuel  Alumnae  Association  has  been 
unusually  active.  With  pride  we  have  listened  to  the  envious 
complaints  of  members  of  less  active  alumnae  associations  who 
have  noticed  that  the  Emmanuel  Alumnae  Association  “is  always 
running  something.”  Not  very  elegant,  we  admit,  but  quite  true. 
We  are  always  “running  something.”  We  have  our  regular  meet¬ 
ings  three  times  a  year  at  the  college.  Annually  on  Thanks- 
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giving  Eve  there  is  a  Supper  Dance,  and  again  in  June.  We  have 
had  the  best  in  lectures  and  lecturers,  including  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Fulton  J.  Sheen,  the  Reverend  Leonard 
Feeney,  S.J.,  and  the  Reverend  Owen  Francis  Dudley,  author  of 
The  Masterful  Monk.  Communion  Breakfast  speakers  each  year 
have  likewise  been  outstanding :  the  Reverend  Francis  P. 
LeBuffe,  S.J.,  the  Reverend  Charles  D.  Mclnnis,  and  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Bernard  Hubbard,  S.J.,  the  “Glacier  Priest”  among  the 
more  recent  ones.  In  1935 — indeed  the  banner  year! — members 
of  the  Association  produced  The  Torchbearers  at  the  Reper¬ 
tory  Theatre  and  displayed  great  histrionic  talent.  Successful 
Theatre  Parties  have  included  Three  Wise  Fools ,  a  superb  pro¬ 
duction  starring  William  Gillette;  Murder  in  the  Cathedral ,  the 
unusual  English  drama;  and  just  this  year,  in  April,  opening 
night  at  the  Colonial,  with  the  D’Oyly  Carte  players  presenting 
the  exquisite  Mikado.  In  between  we  have  had  Bridge  Parties — 
particularly  appealing  was  the  party  at  the  Cohasset  estate  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Logan  ’23,  last  summer — Fashion  Shows,  and 
any  number  of  gay  affairs  to  keep  us  happy.  Something  new  in 
February,  1939  was  the  Snow-Train  week-end  party.  The  girls 
who  went  can  vouch  for  the  jolly  good  time  it  provided. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  We  feel  confident  that  ten  years 
from  now  another  chronicler  will  be  able  to  recall  and  record  a 
series  of  events  as  significant  as  these,  because  we  have,  indeed, 
Emmanuel — God  With  Us. 
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ELMIRY 

MARY  THERESE  HERN  '40 


t  was  eleven  o’clock  of  a  cool  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  A  rising  fog  almost  hid  from  view  the  “Elmiry” 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  cove.  The  wind  w^as  northeast,  and  to  all 
appearances  a  storm  was  brewing.  This  fact,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  bother  Ebenezer  Slocum,  engaged  in  giving  Elmiry  a 
much-needed  coat  of  paint.  As  he  put  on  the  finishing  touches 
he  paused  to  admire  the  effect,  saying  half  aloud, 

“Well,  Elmiry,  you  certainly  deserve  it,  I  must  admit! 
Thirty-five  years  of  service  deserves  something  besides  good 
wishes.  If  you  must  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  race,  this  newT 

paint  will  give  you  some  style.  If  you  come  in  first -  Well, 

weil  see  what  will  happen.” 

Tomorrow  would  bring  the  annual  race,  and  Ebenezer,  owner, 
crew  and  Captain  of  the  worn  and  shabby  smack,  intended  to 
try  once  more,  undaunted  by  many  defeats  in  past  years.  The 
fishing  race  w*as  the  great  event  of  the  year  and  everyone  who 
was  anyone  in  the  village  of  Westport  turned  out  to  watch  the 
race. 

Amanda  Slocum,  Cap’n  Eb’s  wife,  paused  on  the  porch  of 
their  cottage  facing  the  bay  and  called  out  to  her  husband  in 
a  voice  more  than  easily  heard: 

“Ebenezer  ...” 

“I’ll  be  right  there,  Mandy.  Is  lunch  ready  so  soon?” 

“It’s  not  lunch,  Ebenezer.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we  aren’t 
going  to  the  city  today.  It  looks  like  a  northeaster.” 

“But  Mandy,  you  know  I  want  to  get  .  .  .” 

“No  but’s,”  returned  his  better  half,  “that  settles  it.”  With 
this  decisive  parting  she  passed  again  into  the  house. 
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Poor  Cap’n  Eb  walked  dejectedly  back  to  his  boat,  but  his 
good  humor  revived  quickly  at  the  sight  of  her  in  her  new  coat 
of  paint. 

“Well,  by  gorry,  Elmiry,  I'd  never  ha’  known  you.  Ye’re 
a  changed  woman.”  He  chuckled  to  himself.  His  thoughts 
turned  back  to  all  the  years  Elmiry  had  been  his  and  all  the 
good  times  they  had  had  together.  They  had  been  through  a 
lot,  the  two  of  them,  and  in  all  he  had  much  to  be  grateful  for. 

“The  trouble  with  you,  Elmiry,  is  that  you’re  not  gettin’ 
any  younger.  I  have  the  same  trouble  myself.  But  with  me 
it’s  different.  Now  all  you  need  to  win  that  race  tomorrow  is 
a  new  motor  .  .  .  just  a  new  motor,”  he  sighed  to  himself  with 
am  emphasis  on  the  “just.”  That  was  why  he  had  wanted  to 
go  to  the  city  today.  But  anyway,  he  had  no  ready  money. 
Mandy  had  upset  everything  Women  were  all  the  same,  the 
world  over,  regulating  everything  and  everybody  to  suit  them¬ 
selves. 

He  walked  up  from  the  bay  and  headed  for  the  main  street 
of  the  town,  passing  the  docks  where  fishermen  were  taking  in 
their  nets  filled  with  mackerel  and  cod.  As  he  came  to  the 
center  of  the  town,  he  entered  what  might  have  been  called  a 
“meeting-house”  although  the  sign  at  the  door  specified  “Ye 
Fishermen’s  Reste.”  Cap’n  Eb  felt  that  a  glass  of  beer  might 
cheer  him  up.  As  he  walked  up  to  the  bar,  he  encountered  an 
old  rival  and  enemy,  Hiram  Willoughby.  “He’s  enough  to  make 
me  lose  my  appetite,”  Cap’n  Eb  grunted  to  himself  as  Hiram 
accosted  him  with  exaggerated  friendliness. 

“Why,  and  if  it  ain’t  Eb!  Well,  how’s  Elmiry?  I  see  you’re 
givin’  her  a  new  coat  of  paint.  Let  me  tell  you,  Eb,  she  needs 
more  than  a  new  coat  of  paint.  If  she  was  mine  .  .  .”  his  voice 
rambled  on,  as  Ebenezer  thought  how  much  this  man  riled  him. 
For  four  years  running  Hiram  had  won  the  race  and  from  pres¬ 
ent  prospects  it  looked  as  though  he  would  win  again.  The 
two  men  had  never  been  friendly ;  they  were  of  opposite  natures. 
Hiram  had  had  his  eye  on  a  plot  of  land  owned  by  Cap’n  Eb, 
but  for  sheer  obstinacy  Eb  had  held  back  the  sale. 

“It  ain’t  as  though  Antlers  Shore  means  anything  to  me,” 
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he  would  explain  to  Mandy,  “but  when  it  comes  to  selling  it  to 
Hiram  Willoughby,  that’s  a  different  story.” 

“Now,  Eb,”  Hiram’s  voice  interrupted  the  Captain’s  line 
of  thought,  “I  have  a  little  business  proposition  to  make  to  you. 
I  know  you  could  use  a  little  ready  money.  I  ain’t  as  dumb  as 
I  look.  .  .  ” 

“I  hope  not !  ”  was  the  quick  retort,  “because  then  you  must 
be  pretty  dumb.” 

“Now,  Eb,  don’t  you  be  unreasonable.  Why,  I’d  give  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  Antlers  Shore.  I  know  it  ain’t 
worth  that  but  I  need  more  land.” 

Eb  thought  to  himself,  “One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars! 
That’s  more  than  I  counted  on.  I  could  get  the  motor  for  Elmiry 
for  that.”  Aloud  he  took  on  a  more  conciliating  tone. 

“Well,  Hiram,  maybe  I  can  sell  it  to  you  now.  I  could  use 
some  money  as  you  say.  It  would  come  in  handy.” 

“I  knew  you  would,  Eb,”  returned  Hiram.  “Come  up  to 
the  house  tonight  and  we’ll  sign  the  papers.” 

Cap’n  Eb  left  “Ye  Fishermen’s  Reste”  feeling  anything  but 
rested.  Now  that  he  had  practically  sold  the  land,  suppose  that 
some  new  thing  would  prevent  his  getting  the  motor.  He 
resolved  to  say  nothing  to  Mandy  about  the  transaction.  Women, 
well,  you  never  could  tell  what  way  they’d  take  a  thing.  Usually 
it  was  the  wrong  way;  that  was  his  experience.  As  he  reached 
his  home,  Mandy’s  voice  greeted  him  from  the  kitchen, 

“Ebenezer,  I  should  think  that  after  all  these  years  Elmiry 
could  do  something  in  the  race  besides  coming  in  last.  If  she 
came  in  second  for  a  change,  it  wouldn’t  be  so  bad.  It’s  about 
time  you  did  something  about  it.  I  can  see  Lottie  Willoughby 
clear  as  day  when  she  come  up  to  me  last  year  and  says,  ‘Now 
Mandy,  don’t  you  give  up  yet.  Try,  try  again,  you  know.’  ” 

“I  know  all  about  it,  Mandy.  You’ve  only  told  me  about 
five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  times  since  it  happened,”  groaned 
the  long-suffering  Cap’n. 

“Well,  anyway,  I  hope  Elmiry  won’t  come  in  last  this  year,” 
finished  Mandy. 
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About  two  o’clock  the  east  wind  commenced  to  blow  wildly 
and  the  fishing  smacks  could  be  seen  rocking  back  and  forth  as 
little  white  caps  began  to  form  on  the  water.  At  two-thirty, 
the  heavens  opened  and  a  deluge  of  rain  poured  down  which  kept 
up  until  late  in  the  evening.  Poor  Cap’n  Eb  was  so  worried 
about  getting  to  town  before  two-thirty  on  Sunday  that  he  hardly 
noticed  Elmiry  who  was  gradually  but  shamelessly  losing  her  new 
coat  of  paint 

“Ebenezer,”  Mandy’s  voice  shrilled  from  upstairs,  “I’ve  got 
my  rheumatism  again.  It’s  the  rain.  Oh,  it’s  terrible !  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?’ 

Cap’n  Eb  rushed  upstairs  with  Mandy’s  medicine.  “Just 
another  worry,”  he  thought  grimly.  “I  can’t  get  to  town  now, 
nor  even  to  Hiram’s.” 

Mandy  was  groaning  on  her  bed,  wrapped  up  in  an  old  shawl. 
“I  knew  that  rain  would  start  this  again.  I’ll  never  be  able  to 
get  to  the  race  tomorrow.  Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well.  I  don’t 
need  to  go  to  see  who’s  coming  in  first,  and  who’s  coming  in  last. 
I  can  see  that  right  now.” 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  had  been  a  mean  day  all  round  for 
Cap’n  Eb. 


Sunday  morning  dawned  with  a  slight  change  evident  in 
the  temperature.  The  wind  was  still  northeast,  but  it  was 
warmer.  Ebenezer,  cook  and  housekeeper  for  the  time,  prepared 
the  meals  as  Mandy  would  not  be  up  for  a  few  days  after  such 
an  attack.  Near  eleven  o’clock,  when  most  of  the  contestants 
could  be  seen  getting  their  boats  in  condition  for  the  race,  a  loud 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Cap’n  Eb  opened  it  to  an  angry- 
faced  Hiram. 

“Well,  Eb,  I’d  like  to  know  about  last  night.  I  thought  you 
said  .  .  .” 

“I  changed  my  mind,”  was  Eb’s  only  reply. 

“You  needn’t  think  you  can  get  away  with  that,”  growled 
Hiram.  “You  promised  to  sell,  and  I’ve  got  witnesses.” 

“I  say  I’ve  changed  my  mind.  Now  you  git  out.” 

Hiram  departed  slamming  the  door  so  that  the  vibrations 
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knocked  down  a  few  pieces  of  Mandy’s  best  china  from  the 
dining  room  wall. 

At  two  o’clock  Cap’n  Eb  walked  dejectedly  down  to  Elmiry. 
“Well,  you  do  look  kind  of  special,  even  if  you  are  all  paint- 
streaked,”  he  remarked.  These  “Northeasters”  always  reminded 
him  of  what  he  and  Elmiry  had  been  through.  Why  in  a  North¬ 
easter,  Elmiry  could  do  anything,  at  least  she  could  five  years 
ago.  He  got  into  the  boat  and  took  her  into  place  where  the 
other  boats  were  lined  up  at  the  main  dock.  There  was  still 
fog,  and  nobody  evinced  much  interest  in  the  race  since  the 
result  seemed  a  foregone  conclusion.  Hiram  would  of  course  win 
again.  No  one  else  could  come  near  him. 

The  whistle  blew  and  the  boats  were  off.  A  terrific  gale  started 
almost  immediately.  Hiram’s  “Lottie”  started  off  toward  the 
southwest  and  fell  over  on  her  side.  (The  course  was  a  straight 
route  from  the  main  wharf  five  miles  to  Kittery  and  back.)  It 
was  a  bad  beginning  for  Lottie.  But  not  so  for  Elmiry!  Cap’n 
Eb  was  overjoyed  at  Lottie’s  upset. 

“Come  on,  Elmiry,  we  may  come  in  second  last  after  all. 
Come  on,  old  girl.  It’s  in  you  to  get  there  yet.” 

Hiram  was  angry.  “Somebody’s  been  monkeying  with  this 
boat,”  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  swung  the  fishing  smack 
back  to  position  on  the  right  course.  But  he  almost  turned  over 
again  when  he  saw  Elmiry  nearly  half  a  mile  ahead.  The 
“Antonia”  was  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  ahead  of  Elmiry,  and 
Elmiry  was  gaining  by  leaps.  Hiram  increased  the  speed  but 
another  gale  caught  the  boat  unawares  and  down  the  southwest 
went  Hiram  and  Lottie. 

Cap’n  Eb  kept  going,  faster  and  faster,  surprised  at  his  own 
success.  The  gale  did  not  bother  him,  not  when  he  was  with 
Elmiry.  He  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  Antonio,  and  half 
way  back  on  the  course  Elmiry  took  the  lead,  and  believe  it 
or  not  she  kept  it.  Words  here  would  be  useless  for  you  can 
guess  the  rest.  Elmiry  did  win  the  race.  Amanda  Slocum  had 
another  attack  of  rheumatism  when  she  heard  the  news,  for  she 
insisted  on  getting  up  to  dance  a  jig  to  celebrate  Cap’n  Eb’s 
triumph.  Elmiry  got  another  coat  of  paint  and  the  new  motor, 
too,  to  get  ready  for  next  year’s  race  with  Lottie. 
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WANDERLUST 

ELEANOR  SPILLANE,  '39 


To  travel  far,  then  seek  repose 
Within  a  haven  sure  and  strong, 

Lies  deep,  as  every  wanderer  knows, 
Inside  the  heart,  a  haunting  song. 

I  heard  that  song 
Within  my  heart. 

It  crooned  there  long, 

Nor  would  depart. 

A  wanderer  true  I  sailed  away 
To  try  those  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
Afar  I  traveled  night  and  day 
In  answer  to  the  song  in  me. 

But  now  that  song 
No  more  I  hear. 

I  only  long 
To  rest,  my  dear. 

Within  a  haven  sure  and  strong 
I’ve  come  at  last  to  seek  repose, 

To  whisper  softly,  “I  belong 

But  here,”  as  every  wanderer  knows. 
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ON  READING  CERTAIN  POETS 

CLARE  STANTON  '39 


THE  POETRY  OF  EILEEN  DUGGAN 

often,  in  our  Catholic  women 
poets  it  seems  that  we  have  almost  too  much  of  quietness.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  because  most  of  them  are  nuns  that  their  poetry  re¬ 
flects,  aloof  and  contemplative,  “the  single  crystal  voice  of 
chastity.”  And  so  it  is  that  in  the  poetry  of  Eileen  Duggan 
one  collides  with  something  as  unanticipated  and  arresting  as 
the  tang  of  early  autumn  mornings.  She  has  a  swift  and  sudden 
beauty  and  aptness  of  phrase  not  confined  to  her  New  Zealand 
pictures,  but  in  almost  all  her  poems. 

Here  you  have  it  in  her  poem  on  Ecstasy,  describing  the 
poet’s  voice: 

“But  even  so,  not  its  the  highest  soaring, 

For  others  yet,  both  soul  and  body  pouring 
Are  raised  above  the  ground  in  their  adoring. 

And  sound  is  less  than  silence  now  and  ever: 

A  bliss  so  strung  the  lightest  word  might  sever. 

The  poet  sings — the  saint  is  dumb  forever.” 

The  last  line  is  the  operative  one.  And  there  are  places  where 
she  has  single  lines  which,  quoted  out  of  context  even,  have  a 
magic.  For  example : 

“The  gypsy  brine  of  seas.” 

Or  a  line  as  simple  and  comprehensive  as  this : 

“It  takes  an  Easter  to  convince  my  kind.” 

Not  only  is  Eileen  Duggan  gifted  with  the  aptness  of  phrase 
that  catches  the  breath,  for  the  simple  and  quiet  things,  she  is 
virile  in  her  way  with  poetry.  Here  is  her  poem,  Booty: 

“Let  song  come  always  at  me  and  not  to  me, 
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And  coming,  let  it  plunder,  burn  and  play, 

For  beauty,  like  heaven,  by  violence  is  taken, 

And  the  violent  shall  bear  it  away.” 

Side  by  side  with  this  strength  of  purpose  in  her  verse,  she  has 
a  woman’s  tenderness  quite  manifest  in  her  work.  In  the  poetry 
of  Sister  Mary  Madeleva  this  is  unfailing  and  powerful  even 
in  its  re-occurring.  In  Eileen  Duggan’s  work  it  is  apparent  more 
seldom  but  is  utterly  charming.  In  her  poem,  Pilgrimage,  she 
sounds  a  note  of  all  the  bells,  the 

“sweet  wind-sextoned  trembles  from  Cathay, 

The  queenly,  weary  din  of  Notre  Dame.” 

And  she  closes  with  the  poignant  little  picture  which  has  an 
aching  trueness: 

“But  if  one  little  gaping  country  bell, 

Blown  from  its  weather  boarding  in  the  south, 

Should  be  too  lost  to  keep  its  covenant, 

Or  lift  its  heart  and  reins  up  to  the  hour, 

Know  that  its  dumbness  riots  more  than  sound.” 

Her  sympathy  and  compassion  reveal  themselves  again  in 
her  poem  entitled  St.  Peter: 

“I  smile  for  that  warm  simple  tongue, 

So  quick,  so  breathless  to  begin, 

That  snubbed  and  silenced  o’er  and  o’er 
Could  never  lock  its  wonder  in.” 

Occasionally  there  are  barren  stretches  which  seem  to  lack 
inspiration,  attaining  only  a  prosiness  or  a  sing-song  refraining 
effect. 

“What  is  it  keeps  up  singing  so, 

With  naught  to  gain  and  all  to  lose?” 
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“If  our  sorrow  brings  your  morrow, 

We  sing  on  blind, 

For  faith  matters,  though  song  scatters, 

Blown  out  of  mind.” 

Occasionally  there  are  harsh  and  almost  violent  symbols, 
but  even  in  these  there  is  beauty,  not  graceful  and  slight,  but 
substantial  beauty  of  Truth.  Because  her  symbols  are  true, 
essentially  true,  even  the  occasional  awkwardness  is  compelling. 

She  has  a  tendency  toward  the  compound  word  or  the  un¬ 
usual  word  which  is  reminiscent  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  For 
example : 

“The  long,  stiff  fingers  are  nail-white.” 

“A  sun-rinsed  country  day,”  “star-sparks,”  “wind-flaws,” 
“English  bells  slow-bosomed  as  a  swan.”  These  are  but  a  few 
of  her  wrord  effects.  Sometimes  she  reminds  one  of  Father 
Feeney,  especially  in  her  three-line  stanzas.  Here  is  one : 

“Any  of  these  may  bring  the  dream,  the  vision, 

Clearing  the  sky  from  dimness  to  decision, 

Outsoaring  the  last  skymarks  of  derision.” 

She  experiments  in  many  forms.  Very  few  of  her  poems 
are  brief.  She  has  a  full  faceted  idea  of  her  every  subject 
and  a  gift  for  bearing  out  her  brevity  so  that  one  gets  usually 
a  long  poem,  but  rarely  a  wasted  line.  As  yet,  she  has  no  cen¬ 
tral  theme.  Her  poetry,  her  first  published  work,  is  entitled, 
proudly  and  humbly  together,  simply  Poems  by  Eileen  Duggan. 
And  so  the  book  as  a  whole  lacks  a  central  theme.  It  seems 
that  Eileen  Duggan  will  not  come  to  full  maturity  until  she 
shall  attempt  a  more  unified  book,  but  meanwhile  one  must 
recognize  her  undeniable  talent,  her  poet's  eye,  and  her  com¬ 
pelling  lyric  voice: 

“Beauty  like  Heaven  by  violence  is  taken, 

And  the  violent  shall  bear  it  away.” 
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THE  DONKEY  AS  POETIC  MATERIAL 

CLARE  STANTON  ’39 


In  comparing  The  Donkey  by  Leonard  Feeney,  S.J.,  with 
The  Donkey  of  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  it  seemed  to  me  that  one 
poem  is  the  result  of  a  heritage  of  faith,  while  the  other  is  the 
result  of  its  adoption.  In  one  a  man  speaks  lightly  and  whim¬ 
sically  of  sacramental  things;  in  the  other  a  man  speaks  more 
seriously  of  objects  quite  as  familiar.  The  same  thought  under¬ 
lies  both  poems.  Father  Feeney  and  Mr.  Chesterton  both 
realize  the  importance  of  the  donkey  in  the  sacramental  scheme. 
Father  Feeney  remembers, 

“A  little  stable  in  December 
Battered  by  wind  and  swathed  in  snow, 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 

When  one  poor  creature  like  to  this 
Saw  Mary  give  her  child  a  kiss,” 

while  Chesterton  thinks  of  Christ’s  triumphal  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  upon  a  donkey : 

“Fools!  For  I  also  had  my  hour; 

One  far,  fierce  hour  and  sweet, 

There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears 
And  palms  before  my  feet.” 

Both  poems  are  lyrics ;  Father  Feeney’s  is  a  rhyme,  Chester¬ 
ton’s  is  a  riddle. 

Father  Feeney  begins : 

“I  saw  a  donkey  at  a  fair 
When  sounds  and  songs  were  in  the  air.” 

In  a  more  solemn  vein  Chesterton  says: 

“When  fishes  flew  and  forests  walked, 

And  figs  grew  upon  thorn, 
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Some  moment  when  the  moon  was  bled, 

Then,  surely,  I  was  born.” 

Father  Feeney,  too,  makes  good  use  of  alliteration: 

“Hitched  by  a  halter  to  a  rail 
He  twitched  his  ears  and  twirled  his  tail.” 

Father  Feeney’s  poem  is  one  of  inspiration,  more  rhythmic 
and  fluent,  and  written  with  a  charming  lightness  of  manner.  He 
finishes  with  his  characteristic  touch  of  whimsy, 

“I 

JL  •  •  • 

. .  .  stared  at  him  from  head  to  tail 
And  gave  his  cheek  a  little  pat, 

And  merely  let  it  go  at  that.” 

The  more  dogged  determination  in  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 
expresses  his  own  ruggedness  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  donkey. 

He  describes  the  donkey  as 

“The  tallest  outlaw  of  the  earth 
Of  ancient,  crooked  will.” 

“The  devil’s  walking  parody 
On  all  four-footed  things.” 

Although  Father  Feeney’s  lighter  touch: 

“When  one  poor  creature  like  to  this 
Saw  Mary  give  her  child  a  kiss,” 

is  more  fitting  for  a  donkey’s  assinine  intelligence,  I  think  I 
should  prefer  the  more  lasting  qualities  of  Chesterton’s  and  the 
deeper  significance  of  that  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem : 

“There  was  a  shout  about  my  ears 
And  palms  before  my  feet.” 
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THE  SPRING  PURGE 

MARGARET  HENRY  ’42 


|  he  very  bane  of  my  existence  is 
spring  house  cleaning !  Not  that  I  have  any  objections  to  clean¬ 
liness — no,  let  there  be  no  misunderstanding!  I  don’t  mind 
people  scrubbing  and  polishing  away  the  days  of  April  and  May 
and  missing  all  the  fun.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  I  consider  it  a 
fine  thing.  But  why  those  who  must  clean  insist  upon  inflicting 
upon  an  entire  household  such  arduous  and — shall  I  say  futile  ? — 
tasks,  I  shall  never  understand.  My  own  example,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  inject  a  personal  note,  is  a  sorry  tale,  and  in  the 
telling  I  doubtless  shall  find  many  sympathizers  who  will  insist 
that  I  seek  vengeance.  But  no,  mine  is  a  more  gentle  spirit.  I 
shall  content  myself  by  telling  you  my  story  of  the  trials  of 
one  day,  and  if  no  kindred  spirits  are  found  among  you,  then 
I  shall  account  my  mission  vain. 

The  air  of  the  early  afternoon  was  balmy  and  so  was  I  as  I 
completed  my  weary  and  spring-fevered  trek  home  after  a  hectic 
and  harassing  day.  Poetic  inspiration  filled  me,  and  my  imagina¬ 
tion  was  fertile  as  I  pictured  a  mid-afternoon  lunch — oh,  just  a 
snack,  of  course,  and  then  a  few  stolen  moments  of  relaxation 
on  my  mother’s  new  brocade  bedspread.  Ah,  such  bliss !  Cheerily 
I  entered  the  portals  of  the  place  I  call  home  singing,  “Turn  Back 
the  Clock,”  but  changed  my  tune  to  “Remember  Me”  when  my 
whole  family  failed  to  respond  to  my  “Great  day,  wasn’t  it?” 
My  hope,  my  joy,  my  exaltation  was  nipped  in  the  bud,  for  a 
strange,  yet  vaguely  familiar  atmosphere  hung  over  my  once 
happy  home.  Wordlessly,  I  slunk  into  the  kitchen,  thence  to 
the  pantry  and  refrigerator.  While  partaking  of  the  goodies  (I 
do  so-o-o-o  love  to  call  them  that,  don’t  you?)  all  the  goodies  I 
could  lay  hands  on,  a  strange  peace  stole  over  me  and  after  hav¬ 
ing  cleaned  away  all  the  plates  in  sight  and  others  besides,  I 
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retired,  munching,  to  the  most  comfortable  chair  in  the  house, 
turned  on  the  radio,  and  sank  into  a  lethargy.  Suddenly  and  out 
of  a  clear  sky,  a  voice  cried  unto  me  from  out  of  the  alcove, 

“Margaret,  will  you  please  come  here?”  I  detected  an 
imperative  tone. 

Of  course,  being  the  well-mannered  person  that  I  am,  I 
responded  graciously.  I  sauntered  over,  in  vain  attempting  a 
nonchalant  attitude,  because  I  could  already  smell  soap  and  floor 
wax.  There  was  my  mother  trying  to  drag  our  prize  eyesore 
from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

“Will  you  please  help  me  with  this  console?”  (Please  note. 
“Console”  no  less;  if  you  could  just  see  it!)  “I  think  Fd  like  to 
change  the  position  of  the  furniture,”  continues  my  mother. 
Very  original,  my  mother.  This  is  the  fifth  time  since  September 
that  we  have  changed  the  position  of  the  furniture. 

“But  before  you  do  anything  else,  change  into  some  old 
clothes.” 

Well,  I  retired  as  gracefully  as  possible  under  the  existing 
circumstances  and  finally,  after  my  absence  became  quite  obvi¬ 
ous,  returned  arrayed  in  a  pair  of  baggy  slacks  and  a  sweat  shirt. 
Though  I  don’t  claim  to  be  psychic,  this  looked  like  an  all-day 
job  to  me. 

“You’re  quite  sure  you  didn’t  break  an  arm  or  leg  hurrying 
back?”  The  dripping  sarcasm  wounded  my  gentle  spirit.  I 
made  no  answer. 

“Now,”  asks  my  mother,  “shall  we  put  this  here  or  there? 
or  over  here  near  the  windows?” 

“Why,  yes,  right  there,  I  should  say.” 

“No,  no,  not  there, — here !  Or  don’t  you  like  it  in  that  posi¬ 
tion?” 

“Well,  frankly,  I - ” 

“I  know,  I’ll  put  it  right  there  and  with  some  flowers  on  it, 
won’t  it  look  smart?  Just  like  the  room  I  showed  you  in  that 
magazine  the  other  day.” 

“Are  you  asking  me  or - ?” 
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“Now  this  chair.  I  think  we’d  better  put  it  here.  There’s 
such  a  nice,  cool  breeze  that  blows  through  that  window  in  the 
summer.” 

“Well,  but  this  is  only  May,  and - ” 

“Of  course  it  is,  but  do  you  think  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  push  the  furniture  around?  Now  move  it  right  over  here. 
Heavens,  you  push  it  as  though  it  weighed  a  ton.  I  wish  your 
brother  were  here.” 

“Funny,  that’s  just  what  I  was  going  to - umph!” 

“Are  you  hurt?  I’d  have  sworn  I  heard  something  crack. 
It  was  probably  the  leg  of  the  chair  you  fell  on.” 

“A  lot  of  sympathy  I  get  around  here.  O-o-o-h ! 

“Now  stop  fussing,  you  get  so  disturbed  about  nothing!” 
(Nothing,  you  observe,  nothing  but  a  few  broken  legs  and  arms 
and  possible  internal  injuries.) 

So  this  goes  on  and  on  until  every  piece  of  furniture  has 
circled  the  room  enough  times  to  be  dizzy  and  we  have  inspected 
them  all  from  every  possible  angle.  Not,  you  understand,  that 
my  opinion  counts  for  anything.  Even  the  rug  doesn’t  escape. 
The  household  is  divided  into  two  factions:  those  who  think  it 
should  lie  north  by  northwest,  and  those  who  think  it  should  lie 
south  by  southeast.  Since  I  am  non-partisan,  I  become  the 
umpire  and  sometimes  the  referee.  I  decide  on  south  by  south¬ 
east,  thus  incurring  the  eternal  hatred  of  the  north  by  north¬ 
easters,  and  so  the  room  is  deranged — pardon — arranged. 

“Now  these  pictures  must  be  hung  up  again.  Oh,  look, 
isn’t  this  baby  picture  of  Margaret  cu-u-te?” 

“Oh,  Mom,  please!  What  if  some  of  the  kids  from  school 

should - ”  I  became  scarlet  at  the  mere  thought.  “Oh,  Mom, 

not  there,  not  right  over  the  divan !  I’d  never  live  it - ” 

“Stop  fussing.  This  is  really  darling.  You  were  such  a  cute 
baby!”  (A  small  sigh)  “How  you’ve  changed!  Here,  hang  it 
here,  and  be  careful.  Look  out!” 

“Well,  I  can’t  help  it  if  the  ladder’s  wiggly,  can  I?  Besides, 
I’m  faint  from  hunger;  I’m  likely  to  fall  and - ” 
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“Here,  move  the  ladder  and  put  this  over  there  in  the 
corner.” 

“Malnutrition,  that’s  what  I’m  suffering  from.  Ah,  your 
wedding  picture !  Mother  seriously,  were  you  swallowing  a  whole 
walnut  shell  when  this  was  taken?  Ouch!” 

Around  the  room  we  go,  and  when  it  looks  like  a  rogue’s — 
pardon — art  gallery,  we  stop  and  sit,  or  rather  collapse,  in  chairs 
to  hold  a  post-mortem. 

“That  picture  of  your  uncle  isn’t  straight,  is  it?  Fix  it, 
please.” 

“Personally,  I  can’t  see  how  position  can  improve  it  any.” 

“Stop  being  flippant.  And  that  one  at  the  left.  Isn’t  it 
upside  down — or  is  it  you  ?” 

“It’s  both.  Ah,  it’s  a  wise  mother  that  knows  her  own  child 
upside  down.” 

At  this  point  my  maternal  parent  rises,  surveys  the  wreck¬ 
age — (sorry  again  what  is  the  matter  wTith  me?), — surveys  the 
arrangement,  sighs  (small  wonder),  and  runs  to  the  nearest  exit. 
I  leave  close  to  her  heels,  but  here  our  paths  differ,  for  she  goes 
to  the  kitchen  and  I  wrend  my  way  to  my  “pent-house.”  I  hang 
a  “Quiet — Serious  Illness”  sign  on  my  door  and  relax  on  my  bed. 
Though  angry  voices  making  derogatory  remarks  concerning 
“Margaret”  reach  my  years,  I  remain  prone  and  continue  to  trace 
the  wallpaper  pattern  with  my  toe. 

Such  is  my  story  (quote,  unquote)  and  have  I  no  kindred 
spirit  in  the  crowd  ?  Is  there  no  other  whose  back  is  sorely  bent, 
if  not  broken?  Ah,  you  see?  I  wTas  sure  there  were.  Good! 
Let  us  organize  a  club,  national  in  scope,  in  protest  of  the  bar¬ 
baric  custom.  Ah,  just  the  thing!  We’ll  have  sit-down  strikes 
and  collective  bargaining  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Onward, 
Knights  and  Knighties  of  the  Anti-Spring  Cleaners  League.  Your 
only  ticket  of  admission  is  a  bottle  of  linament.  Ouch!  My 
lame  shoulder! 
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WITH  ALL  OF  THESE  THINGS 

CLARE  STANTON  ’40 


U 

I  I  e  strolled  slowly  down  Cedar  Street 
looking  for  a  story.  He  couldn’t  but  remember  the  curt  reminder 
old  Lovering  had  given  him. 

“Your  work’s  not  up  to  par  lately,  Porter.  Come  down  from 
the  clouds  and  give  me  a  real,  everyday  story.  Something  that 
really  happens — see!  You  gotta  get  life, — pep.  We’ve  got  to 
reach  more  people  than  we  are  reaching,  see.  That’s  your  job! 
And  if  we  don’t — it  isn’t!  That’s  all,  Porter.” 

He  had  stayed  an  hour  late  at  work,  hoping  that  Lovering 
would  notice,  and  see  that  he  was  really  trying.  His  “Everyday 
Life”  column  appeared  twice  a  week,  and  he  remembered  miser¬ 
ably  that  Lovering  was  right — it  was  no  good. 

He  thought  of  all  this  as  he  put  his  key  in  his  front  door. 
This  was  the  house  of  John  Porter,  newspaper  man,  age  forty- 
one,  slightly  bald  on  top,  trying  to  support  a  wife  and  three 
children  and  a  mortgage  on  twenty-seven  a  week.  He  stepped 
back  to  look  at  the  house  a  minute  in  the  dim  light  of  the  porch. 
It  needed  a  coat  of  paint  badly.  There  was  a  moon  tonight,  he 
saw.  It  had  a  ring  around  it,  and  that  meant  rain.  He  must 
remember  to  put  a  basin  in  Sister’s  room  under  that  leak. 

When  he  finally  opened  the  door  he  tried  to  survey  it  all  as 
a  stranger  might.  Young  Johnny  was  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees  reading  the  funnies.  His  crouching  little  body  was  piti¬ 
fully  thin.  He  needed  glasses  to  correct  the  slight  cast  in  his 
eye.  Sister’s  dress  was  thin  and  light — chill  for  the  dank  cold¬ 
ness  of  November.  The  baby  must  be  in  bed,  he  thought.  He 
went  to  the  telephone  stand  and  looked  at  the  mail.  The  grocer’s 
bill  was  there,  and  the  milk  bill.  This  was  the  second  time  he 
had  received  the  notice  for  payment  on  the  bank  debt.  He  felt 
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a  tide  of  bitterness  and  futility  sweep  over  him.  This  was  one 
of  the  world’s  most  real  and  true  stories. 

At  suppertime  the  two  children  were  rather  quiet.  Ann  did 
most  of  the  talking. 

“I  asked  the  roofer  for  an  estimate  on  that  section  over 
Sister’s  room,  today.  He  said  that  it  couldn’t  be  done  for  less 
than  thirty-five  dollars.  That’s  very  high,  but  it  should  be  fixed. 
Why,  if  it  rains  tonight,  it  will  just  make  another  great  spreading 
stain  over  that  ceiling.  And  with  Mother  coming  next  week - ” 

She  went  to  remove  the  dishes  and  bring  in  the  dessert. 

“Now,  here’s  a  nice  new  pudding  that  mother  made,  Johnny, 
pass  this  one  up  to  your  father.  Here’s  yours,  Sister.”  Johnny 
burst  out: 

“Mother!  This  is  the  same  chocolate  cake  we  had  last 
week,  only  made  over.” 

“But,  darling,  you’ve  never  had  this  kind  of  pudding  before.” 

“But  it’s  made  out  of  the  same  old  chocolate  cake.  I  betcha!  ” 
He  ran  to  the  kitchen.  There  was  a  crash  of  pots  and  pans. 
Then,  Johnny  reappeared  with  the  cake  box. 

“See,  Dad.  This  had  the  cake  in  it  this  afternoon.  And  it’s 
empty  now.  Wasn’t  I  right,  Dad,  huh?” 

John  looked  up  at  Ann.  There  was  an  amused  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  even  while  he  reprimanded  Johnny  gravely. 

“You  mustn’t  ever  question  mother,  son.  Lots  of  little 
boys  haven’t  even  last  week’s  chocolate  cake  to  eat.” 

After  supper  he  read  the  papers  in  the  living  room.  Johnny 
and  Sister  came  to  say  good-night.  Johnny  lingered.  Finally 
he  burst  out  with, 

“Dad?” 

“Yes,  son?” 

“I  broke  the  Peterson’s  front  window !  ” 

“Johnny!”  starting  up.  “How?” 

“We  were  playing  football  in  the  street,  and  I  threw  a  pass 
and  it  went  sailing  right  through  the  front  window.  And,  oh, 

Dad,  Mrs.  Peterson  said  it  would  cost  six  dollars - ”  He  began 

to  cry.  John  spoke. 

“Well,  Johnny?” 
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“Honest,  Dad,  I’ve  only  got  eighty-three  cents  now  but  if 
you  pay  it,  I’ll  give  it  all  back  to  you  when  I  grow  up.  I  didn’t 
mean  it,  really  Dad - ” 

“All  right,  old  man.  Buck  up  and  we’ll  talk  about  it  in  the 
morning.” 

John  Porter,  Junior,  went  upstairs  to  bed.  John  Porter, 
Senior,  sat  at  his  desk  thinking  about  grocery  bills,  milk  bills,  a 
roofing  job,  AND  the  Peterson’s  window.  He  felt  dead  tired 
and  ready  for  bed.  He  turned  out  the  light  and  went  out  on  the 
porch  for  a  smoke.  Ann  joined  him.  They  sat  for  a  while  in  a 
silence  which  neither  would  break.  Then,  before  he  knew  what 
was  happening,  John  felt  the  whole  story  of  his  day  pouring  out. 

“Old  Lovering  .  .  .  warning  about  job.  .  .  .  Nothing  written 
well  lately  ...  no  real  vital  stuff  to  interest  the  reading  people  .  . . 
bills  at  home  .  . .  repairs  needed.” 

His  voice  trailed  off  into  the  darkness.  Then  he  spoke  again: 

“I  could  stand  it  for  myself,  Ann.  It’s  just  that  I  hate  to  seem 
such  a  futile,  no-good  chap  to  you  and  the  children.” 

A  nearby  clock  spoke  up  and  so  did  Ann : 

“Listen  now,  John,  and  then  we  shan’t  speak  of  it  again. 
Those  bills  and  those  million  other  things  are  real.  But  the  love 
that  we  have  for  you  is  big  enough  to  embrace  all  those  things. 
We  love  you,  not  in  spite  of  those,  but  with  them.  Can’t  you  be¬ 
lieve  that,  my  dear?  That,  just  that,  is  a  realer  truth  than  any 
you’ve  ever  written.  Can’t  you  write  about  the  wonderful  love 
that  is  so  real  and  so  true  that  it — oh,  can’t  you  see  ?” 

She  stopped,  shy  at  such  an  unaccustomed  speech.  John 
was  gazing  at  her  gentle,  tired  face.  His  mind  was  racing  down 
a  hundred  unexplored  avenues.  He  thought  of  a  raise,  a  roofing 
job  done,  a  new  window  for  the  Petersons  ...  he  thought  of  com¬ 
fort  and  ease  for  dear  Ann.  .  .  . 

Wordless,  he  fled  to  the  living  room.  His  typewriter  was 
resting  on  the  desk.  He  jerked  a  blank  white  page  into  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  began  to  tap  out  his  column  for  “Everyday  Life.”  He 
began : 

“He  strolled  slowly  down  Cedar  Street  looking  for  a  story.” 
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DEIRDRE  PLAYS  OF  YEATS  AND  SYNGE 

F  LAV  I A  M.  CALILI  ’39 


I  wo  or  three  decades  have  passed 
since  Redfern  Mason  wrote  “the  schoolboy  of  tomorrow  who 
does  not  know  Deirdre  will  be  as  hard  to  find  as  the  lad  who 
never  heard  of  Joan  of  Arc  or  Andromache.”  Apparently,  Mason’s 
tomorrow  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  Deirdre  is  not  universally 
known  today.  But  she  has  risen  to  a  place  beside  her  immortal 
sisters  and  the  lastingness  of  her  fame  has  been  assured  by  the 
poets  and  dramatists  of  the  Celtic  Renaissance.  The  story  of 
Deirdre  has  been  sung  in  Erin  since  the  days  of  the  old  min¬ 
strelsy,  but  it  remained  for  a  Synge,  a  Yeats,  a  Russell,  and  a 
Hyde  to  give  it  to  the  world. 

The  tale  dates  back  to  pre-Christian  Ireland,  to  the  days 
of  the  Druids  and  the  Red  Branch  heroes.  At  Deirdre’s  birth  a 
Druid  prophesied  that,  because  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  ruin 
would  befall  the  sons  of  Usnach  and  King  Conchubar  of  Ulster. 
Conchubar  disregarded  the  prophecy,  however,  and  entrusted  the 
child  to  the  care  of  the  druidess,  Lavarcam,  until  such  time  as 
she  would  become  his  queen.  But  Deirdre  had  no  love  for  the 
aged  king,  and  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  him  she  fell  in 
love  with  Naisi,  the  son  of  Usnach,  and  fled  with  him  to  Scot¬ 
land.  For  seven  years  the  lovers  were  obliged  to  live  a  sort  of 
nomadic  life  in  exile,  until  Conchubar,  with  assurances  and  prom¬ 
ises  of  forgiveness,  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Ulster.  Though 
Deirdre  mistrusted  these  promises,  she  returned  with  Naisi,  only 
to  find  that  her  apprehensions  were  well  founded.  Conchubar 
murdered  Naisi,  and  Deirdre,  rather  than  submit  to  the  king, 
in  grief  and  desolation  killed  herself.  Such  is  the  old  legend 
that  has  been  recreated  in  the  drama  of  Yeats  and  Synge. 

The  Deirdre  of  Yeats  is  included  in  the  collection  of  his 
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dramatical  poems.  The  narrative  begins  with  the  arrival  of 
Deirdre  and  Naisi  at  the  bleak,  isolated  guest-house  of  Conchu- 
bar.  We  learn  from  the  musicians,  “three  comely  women,”  as 
Fergus  describes  them,  of  the  girlhood  and  elopement  of  Deirdre, 
and  of  her  seven  years’  wandering  which  has  come  to  an  end, 
for  the  young  queen  is  expected  to  arrive  there  at  any  moment. 
Before  she  appears  on  the  scene  the  audience  has  learned  of 
her  great  beauty  that  was  “too  much  for  good  luck,”  of  Con- 
chubar’s  love  for  her  when  “at  last  she  put  on  womanhood  and 
the  king  lost  peace.”  We  have  learned,  too,  little  of  her  char¬ 
acter  for,  as  the  musician  relates — 

“Naisi,  the  son  of  Usnach,  climbing  there, 

And  having  wooed,  or  as  some  say,  been  wooed, 
Carried  her  off.” 

Yeats  has  preserved  the  original  character  of  Deirdre,  her 
strong  will,  her  imperiousness,  her  courage.  But  he  has  drawn 
another  side  of  her  nature  and  has  played  upon  it  with  more 
emphasis.  He  has  created  a  womanly  Deirdre,  unlike  “other 
queens  of  tragedy  who  move  about  as  if  burdened  with  their 
own  fame.”  She  is  a  woman  before  she  is  a  queen.  We  see 
her  pouring  out  her  anxious  heart  to  the  good  musicians,  un¬ 
able  to  endure  the  strain  of  uncertainty,  or  to  carry  on  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  the  chess  game. 

“I  cannot  go  on  playing  like  that  woman, 

That  had  the  cold  blood  of  the  sea  in  her  veins.” 

Here  she  is,  woman-like,  in  the  teeth  of  a  cruel  death,  recalling 
past  happiness  with  Naisi,  and  later  pleading  humbly,  almost 
piteously,  for  his  life.  This  is  a  Deirdre  that  moves  us  more 
readily  than  the  cold,  stoical  queen  who  after  the  murder  of 
Naisi  calls  forth  the  king’s  astonished  inquiry: 

“But  why  are  you  so  calm? 

I  thought  that  you  would  curse  me  and  cry  out, 

And  fall  upon  the  ground  and  tear  your  hair.” 

Yeats,  explaining  the  aims  of  the  National  Theatre,  wrote: 
“Above  all — it  will  be  a  theatre  of  speech;  the  speech  of  the 
countryside,  the  eloquence  of  poets,  of  rhythm,  of  style,  of  proud, 
living,  unwasted  words,  and  among  its  players  may  be  some 
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who  can  sing  like  a  poet  of  Langudoc  stories  and  songs  where 
the  music  shall  be  as  simple  as  in  a  sailor’s  chanty,  for  I  would 
restore  the  whole  ancient  art  of  passionate  speech.  .  . 

In  these  words  he  has  revealed  wherein  lies  part  of  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  Deirdre,  in  the  poet’s  eloquence,  in  the 
proud  living,  unwasted  words  of  Celtic  origin,  in  a  lyricism  that 
is  graceful  and  flexible  and  strong  in  its  simplicity.  The  deep 
undercurrent  of  sadness  that  pervades  nearly  every  one  of  Deir- 
dre’s  speeches  is  marked  by  a  noble  and  quiet  restraint.  Once 
only,  when  the  bewildered  queen  threatens  to  mar  her  beauty, 

“To  clip  my  hair  to  baldness,  blacken  my  skin 
With  walnut  juice,  and  tear  my  face  with  briers,” 
she  rises  to  a  higher  emotional  pitch,  but  this  quickly  subsides. 
Even  when  she  pleads  for  Naisi’s  life  it  is  with  a  gentle  humility 
and  self-accusation : 

“It  was  my  fault.” 

There  is  something  singularly  strange  and  strangely  beautiful 
in  the  brief  invocation  of  the  pagan  queen, 

“0  Mover  of  the  stars 
That  made  this  delicate  house  of  ivory 
And  made  my  soul  its  mistress,  keep  it  safe.” 

The  beauty  of  this  Christian  concept  falling  from  the  lips  of  a 
pagan  can  readily  be  recognized.  Again,  in  answer  to  Fergus’ 
assurance  that  in  the  house  of  Conchubar  she  will  find  safety  and 
peace,  Deirdre  replies,  we  can  imagine  with  a  voice  in  which  tears 
are  very  near  the  surface, 

“Safety  and  peace ! 

I  had  them  when  a  child,  but  never  since.” 

There  is  simplicity  in  those  lines,  and  strength ;  the  poet  knew 
how  to  make  use  of  “proud,  living,  unwasted  words. 

Yeats,  I  believe,  built  his  drama  around  the  jealousy  of 
Conchubar,  which,  by  the  king’s  own  admission,  had  been  care¬ 
fully  concealed  from  all,  even  from  his  loyal  friend,  Fergus. 
Seven  years,  he  declares  grimly,  have  been  spent 

“Watching  my  own  face  that  none  might  read  it.” 
These  words  are  the  fulfillment  of  the  twice  repeated  line  of  the 
musician  at  the  beginning  of  the  play, 

“Yet  old  men  are  jealous.” 
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In  Synge’s  play,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  are 
motivated  by  a  dread  of  old  age,  of  the  decay  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  love.  All  poets  mourn  the  inevitable  passing  of 
beauty,  and  Synge  was  a  poet  in  whom  this  regret  was  a  moving 
spirit.  Age  brings  decrepitude  and  decay ;  as  life  passes  gradually 
away,  love  fades  with  it.  It  is  this  that  Naisi  expresses  in  the 
words,  “I’ve  a  dread  upon  me  a  day’d  come  I’d  weary  of  her 
voice  and  Deirdre’d  see  I’d  wearied,”  and  then,  as  if  to  reassure 
himself,  “She’s  not  seen  it; — Deirdre’s  no  thought  of  getting  old 
or  wearied;  it’s  that  puts  wonder  in  her  ways,  and  she  with 
spirits  would  keep  bravery  and  laughter  in  a  town  with  plague.” 

It  is  the  dread  of  this  wasting  away  of  beauty  and  love  that 
urges  Deirdre  to  return  to  Conchubar’s  land  though  she  knows 
that  death  is  almost  certain. 

Synge’s  play  differs  from  Yeats  not  only  in  the  motive ;  there 
is  a  very  great  difference  in  language  and  in  characterization. 
First  of  all,  Synge’s  play  is  written  in  prose,  but  in  the  speech  of 
the  country-side,  of  the  hardy  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  a  highly 
imaginative  language,  colorful  and  cadenced,  rising  at  times  to 
exquisite  lyricism.  But  withal  it  is  still  the  language  of  the 
peasantry.  Synge  had  a  reason  in  making  kings  and  queens  talk 
like  the  folk  of  the  country-side.  He  explains  in  a  preface  to 
his  complete  works,  “In  countries  where  the  imagination  of  the 
people  and  the  language  they  use  is  rich  and  living,  it  is  possible 
for  a  writer  to  be  rich  and  copious  in  his  words,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  the  reality  ...  in  a  comprehensive  and  natural  form. 
...  In  Ireland,  for  a  few  years  more,  we  have  a  popular  imagina¬ 
tion  that  is  fiery  and  magnificent  and  tender;  so  that  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  write  start  with  a  chance  that  is  not  given  to 
writers  in  places  where  the  springtime  of  the  local  life  has  been 
forgotten  and  the  harvest  is  a  memory  only.”  Thus  recognizing 
his  glorious  heritage,  Synge  could  see  nothing  ludicrous  or 
unconventional  in  making  the  language  of  kings  one  with  the 
language  of  peasants. 

I  mentioned  above  that  at  times  the  language  becomes  highly 
poetical.  This  is  most  apparent  in  Deirdre’s  lament  over  the 
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body  of  the  murdered  Naisi.  “Who’ll  pity  Deirdre  has  lost  the 
twilight  in  the  woods  with  Naisi,  when  beech  trees  were  silver 
and  copper,  and  ash-trees  were  fine  gold?”  “It  is  I  who  am 
desolate,  I,  Deirdre  that  will  not  live  till  I  am  old.”  “It  is  I, 
Deirdre  will  be  crouching  in  a  dark  place ;  I,  Deirdre  that  was 
young  with  Naisi,  and  brought  sorrow  to  his  grave  in  Emain. 
It  will  be  my  share  from  this  out  to  be  making  lamentation  on 
this  stone  always,  and  I  crying  for  a  love  will  be  the  like  of  a 
star  shining  on  a  little  harbor  by  the  sea.  To  what  place  would 
I  go  away  from  Naisi?  What  are  the  woods  without  Naisi  or 
the  sea-shore?” 

Synge’s  Deirdre  is  a  wilful,  daring,  independent  woman, 
quite  different  from  the  characterization  of  Yeats.  We  see  a 
little  more  of  her  wildness  and  spirited  quick  temper.  And  how 
woman-like  is  she  in  that  moment  before  Naisi  rushes  out  to  aid 
his  brothers  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  as  she  at  first  tries  to  hold 
him  back  and  then  taunts  him  cruelly  for  loitering  there  with 
her.  To  Naisi’s  anguished  question,  “And  you’ll  have  me  meet 
death  with  a  hard  word  from  your  lips  in  my  ear?”  she  replies, 
“Have  you  no  shame  loitering  and  talking,  and  a  cruel  death 
facing  Ainnle  and  Ardan  in  the  woods?”  and  the  instant  he  is 
gone,  she  knows  never  to  return,  she  is  stricken  with  remorse. 
Her  action  here  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  her  whole  character. 
Yeats’  Deirdre  would  have  shocked  us  had  she  spoken  similarly, 
but  Synge  had  prepared  us  from  the  very  beginning  to  expect  a 
quick-tempered,  sharp-tongued  girl.  Her  first  entrance,  in  poor 
attire,  with  a  little  bag  and  a  bundle  of  twigs,  her  perfect  self- 
possession  at  Conchubar’s  chiding,  her  defiance  at  the  mention 
of  her  coming  marriage  reveal  at  once  a  lively  independent  spirit. 
The  other  characters  seem  to  drop  away  into  nothingness  beside 
her  vigor  and  liveliness. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  Deidres  is  more 
appealing.  We  incline  a  little  to  Yeats’  characterization  although 
Synge’s  is  certainly  the  more  colorful.  The  latter  has  surrounded 
his  character  with  an  atmosphere  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
boldness  and  daring  of  the  old  Irish  legendry,  a  certain  wild 
intensity  in  the  jealous  king  tempered  by  his  weight  of  years,  a 
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sinister  ferocity  in  Owen  the  spy,  who  by  the  way,  is  the  only 
character  originally  created  by  Synge,  a  primitiveness  in  the 
setting  that  makes  for  strength.  But  the  quiet  tone  of  Yeats’ 
play,  combined  with  the  ease  and  flow  of  language,  is  strong  in 
another  way.  In  any  case,  both  Yeats  and  Synge  have  immor¬ 
talized  the  Deirdre  who  has  been  to  Ireland  what  Helen  was  to 
Greece. 
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A  SPANISH  RIOT 

PATRICIA  MURPHY  ’42 


I  or  a  week  the  little  town  of  Ponte- 
vedra  had  been  seething  with  an  undercurrent  of  unrest.  Each 
man  suspected  his  neighbor,  but  still  the  laborers  and  peasants 
attended  the  huge  mass  meeting  each  night  in  the  Central 
Square.  One  of  the  prominent  Red  leaders  from  Madrid  was 
staying  in  the  town,  arousing  the  mob,  urging  them  on  to  riot 
and  rebellion. 

The  weather  had  been  disagreeable  for  a  week,  raining  for 
half  a  day,  then  ceasing,  but  the  skies  remained  overcast,  and 
the  air  hot  and  sultry.  The  children  whined,  and  their  frightened 
mothers  tried  to  hush  them.  The  food  supply  was  getting  scarce, 
and  bread,  their  chief  means  of  sustenance,  was  not  being  baked 
because  the  bakeries  had  closed.  Sickness  broke  out  all  around, 
and  the  poor,  bewildered  peasants  were  completely  terrorized. 
On  one  side  they  were  urged  to  rebellion ;  on  the  other  they  were 
starving  and  penniless. 

The  girls  in  Los  Placeres,  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent,  had 
been  sent  home  to  their  parents,  but  the  Americans  remained. 
The  American  Consul  at  Vigo  contacted  the  Naval  Academy  in 
Pontevedra  and  had  a  squad  of  marines  sent  over  to  patrol 
the  Convent  gardens.  The  windows  were  barred ;  the  doors  were 
bolted  and  locked.  Every  one  was  living  in  a  state  of  nervous 
terror.  The  food  was  doled  out  in  rations ;  the  meat  supply  was 
cut  off  entirely.  From  the  back  of  the  Convent,  which  was  built 
out  into  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  the  Americans  fished  for  small  rock 
bass.  The  Bay,  fortunately,  was  full  of  fish. 

The  suspense  was  terrific.  Communications  with  the  town 
were  shut  off.  An  angry  mob  rattled  and  hissed  at  the  entrance 
gate,  but  the  sturdy,  beautifully  carven  gate  withheld  against 
their  rushing  onslaught.  If  the  gates  had  given,  the  crowd 
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would  have  been  mowed  down  with  machine  guns  which  were 
set  up  behind  sand  bags.  The  only  other  way  they  could  gain 
entrance  into  the  Convent  was  over  the  stone  balustrade  of  the 
huge  porch  which  extended  out  into  the  blue,  calm  water  of  the 
bay.  This  the  mob  did  not  dare  attempt,  because  across  the 
bay  in  full  view  lay  a  government  destroyer,  ready  to  fire  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

The  nuns  were  wilting  in  their  heavy  black  habits.  They 
constantly  told  their  beads,  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
chapel.  The  time  moved  on  and  the  situation  grew  worse.  When 
were  matters  going  to  change?  Finally,  after  twelve  days  of 
constant  turmoil,  confusion,  and  even  bloodshed,  the  Guardia 
took  matters  in  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  the  marines  put  down 
the  rebellion.  The  Red  leader  left  for  Madrid  in  a  hurry,  com¬ 
pletely  dissatisfied,  but  with  the  parting  comment, 

“I  will  be  back! ” 
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WATER 

UNDER 

THE 


BRIDGE 


1 _ ooking  out  across  the  campus 

from  our  window  here  in  the  Ethos  office  we  can’t  help  feeling 
just  a  little  regretful  at  the  sight  of  the  drab  stone  and  brick 
apartment  block  that  now  stands  entirely  revealed  in  all  its 
unseemliness.  The  graceful  fringe  of  poplars  that  hid  the  red 
and  gray  pile  from  view  have  gone  the  way  of  all  poplars  planted 
too  close  to  buildings.  Those  that  were  left  standing  after  the 
hurricane,  though  they  had  not  died,  presented  such  a  mournful 
spectacle,  with  the  great  gaps  in  the  long  row,  that  perhaps  it 
was  better  from  a  practical  point  of  view  to  have  them  all 
cropped.  We  watched  the  men  at  work  on  them,  and  every 
time  a  limb  fell  heavily  to  the  ground  we  felt  as  though  a  piece 
of  Emmanuel  had  fallen  with  it.  The  poplars  were  really  that 
much  a  part  of  the  college!  If  we  were  a  poet,  we  would  sit 
down  and  compose  a  long  and  bitter  lament  about  the  passing 
of  all  things  and  the  inevitable  flight  of  beauty  (especially  if 
we  were  a  French  poet),  but  since  we  are  not  we  have  contented 
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ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  God  never  takes  away  but 
that  He  must  give  in  return.  This  brings  us  to  the  new  sign 
on  the  front  lawn.  In  elegance  of  contour  and  design  it  can 
hardly  be  surpassed.  And  the  need  for  such  a  sign,  we  all  must 
admit,  was  very  urgent.  Many  times  we  have  heard  passers-by, 
as  they  hurry  past,  ask  “what  building  is  this?”  One  young 
student  at  a  nearby  college  was  actually  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  this  was  the  Children’s  Hospital,  or  some  such 
absurd  thing.  If  we  were  a  hospital,  where  were  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  and  the  ambulances  driving  up  to  the  door,  and 
where  were  the  poor,  ill  children?  Well,  she  had  not  the  curi¬ 
osity  to  investigate,  but  with  the  erection  of  the  sign  the  light 
dawned.  And  speaking  of  light,  have  you  ever  passed  the  col¬ 
lege  at  night  when  there  are  no  lights  for  yards  around  (we  were 
going  to  say  miles,  through  force  of  habit)  ?  The  gold  lettering 
of  the  sign  stands  out  as  plainly  as  in  the  daytime.  There  seems 
to  be  something  significant  in  the  message  contained  in  those 
letters,  shining  magnificently  through  the  darkness — God  With 
Us,  Emmanuel  College.  It’s  a  heartening  message,  somehow. 

***** 


It  was  one  of  Hollywood’s  better  productions,  those  phe¬ 
nomena  so  rare  and  often  unheralded,  and  the  audience  was 
obviously  appreciative.  Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  disturbance 
among  the  left-aisle  seats.  A  woman  wearing  a  huge  brimmed 
hat  with  an  unusually  high  crown  leaned  forward  and  gently 
tapped  the  shoulder  of  the  lady  seated  directly  in  front  of  her. 
After  a  few  whispered  words  the  latter  removed  her  hat,  one  of 
those  little  Paris  creations  that  sit  far  down  over  the  right  eye. 
She  of  the  broad  brim  and  high  crown  sat  back  to  enjoy  the 
film,  the  action  of  which  had  reached  a  moment  of  high  dra¬ 
matic  tension.  The  quiet  was  suddenly  shattered  by  a  half- 
stifled  guffaw  proceeding  from  the  youth  sitting  directly  in  back 
of  the  lady  with  the  hat  on.  If  the  usher  had  known  that  the 
poor  lad  had  been  craning  his  neck  and  twisting  himself  into  all 
sorts  of  ridiculous  proportions  in  order  to  see  the  screen  from 
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behind  the  fantastic  headgear,  he  would  not  have  hurried  down 
and  spoken  to  him  in  such  firm  and  severe  accents. 

*  *  *  *  * 

As  we  sit  here  pounding  on  the  typewriter,  someone  in  the 
Music  Hall  is  practicing  “Tales  From  the  Vienna  Woods”  on 
the  violin.  We  stop  to  listen  for  a  while  and  when  the  per¬ 
former  hits  a  snag  we  wait  patiently  for  her  to  begin  again,  and 
we  hold  our  breath  as  she  reaches  the  difficult  measure  the  second 
time.  She  gets  over  it  with  success  this  time  and  we  suddenly 
realize  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  working,  not  enjoying  an 
impromptu  concert  for  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  we  reflect  rather 
grimly  that  “Water  Under  the  Bridge”  is  of  very  little  value 
compared  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  musician  in  the  Music 
Hall.  In  that  piece  she  has  found  something  wonderfully  true 
and  beautiful,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  instrument  she  has  the 
enviable  power  of  transmitting  that  wonderfully  beautiful  thing 
to  us.  We  lament  our  lack  of  musical  talent  as  we  listen  to  the 
violinist;  the  power  of  appreciation  merely,  is  such  an  inferior 
thing  compared  with  her  power  of  transmission.  We  can  only 
see  the  beautiful  and  feel  it,  and  there  it  ends  with  us,  but  she 
can  pass  it  on,  give  it  to  others.  We  envy  her;  we  admit  it 
ruefully.  Quite  unconsciously  we  have  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
self-pity,  and  to  be  perfectly  frank,  we  are  enjoying  it.  But 
suddenly  we  hear  the  jingle  of  Sister’s  beads  in  the  corridor  and 
we  literally  yank  ourselves  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  and 
assume  a  cheerful  aspect.  As  Sister  enters  the  office  we  are  so 
recovered  we  are  humming  a  tune — yes,  the  tune  is  “Tales  From 
the  Vienna  Woods.” 

*  *  *  *  * 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  we  feel  inclined  to  look 
backwards  over  the  events  of  the  last  months  of  our  school  days. 
To  some  of  us  the  reminiscing  is  linked  with  a  curious  feeling 
of  the  “we-who-are-about-to-die”  element.  During  the  exciting 
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days  of  class  elections  we  were  feeling  a  little  left  out  of  things, 
a  little  forgotten  and  uncared  for,  for  all  our  undisputed  right 
of  superiority  as  a  class.  We  had  had  our  turn;  now  we  were 
through  with  that  sort  of  thing.  But  wasn’t  it  fun  while  it 
lasted?  There  was  the  time  we  dozed  off  in  a  French  class  and 
answered  “present”  when  called  upon  during  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  of  the  hour ;  there  were  the  innumerable  times  we  pad¬ 
locked  our  locker  and  then  discovered  that  the  key  was  in  our 
coat  pocket,  inside  the  locker!  There  was  the  time,  as  fresh¬ 
men,  when  we  had  the  temerity  to  doubt  the  guiding  influence 
of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (claiming  that  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  had  been  laid  on  its  importance),  and  we  were  called  up 
to  the  desk  for  a  conference.  We  shall  never  forget  the  week 
before  finals  one  year,  freshman,  at  that,  when,  lo  and  behold, 
we  came  down  with  the  measles!  There  was  the  time,  too, 
when  we  answered  the  telephone  and  in  all  seriousness  went  and 
left  a  message  in  our  own  locker.  There  was  noise  on  the  stairs, 
at  the  time,  and  we  could  neither  hear  the  name  of  the  girl 
who  was  wanted  nor  could  we  recognize  the  voice  of  the  person 
calling.  We  did  get  the  message,  though,  which  was  merely  to 
say  that  “your  sister  called,”  and  “would  you  please  leave  the 
message  in  locker  60,  in  the  Gym?”  So  we  did,  not  realizing 
that  locker  60  was  our  own  until  we  came  there  later  to  get  a 
book.  With  things  like  these  happening  to  us,  we  wonder  seri¬ 
ously  if  we  really  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  take 
care  of  ourselves  .  .  .  We  have  our  doubts! 


Since  this  is  the  last  item  we  will  write  for  “Water  Under 
the  Bridge,”  we  cannot  forbear  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  with¬ 
out  paying  tribute,  in  some  measure,  to  our  Ethos  business  staff. 
Frances  Murphy  has  been  the  most  conscientious  and  untiring 
Business  Manager  that  ever  astonished  the  pages  of  the  Ethos 
with  so  many  “ads.”  Hers  was  the  zeal  of  a  crusader.  She 
leaves  an  enviable  record  for  future  staffs  to  aim  at. 
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We  cannot  resist,  either,  the  opportunity  to  give  out  a  little 
advice  to  the  incoming  editor.  First,  then,  above  all  things,  let 
her  read  plenty  of  poetry  at  every  leisure  moment.  There  is 
nothing  more  soothing  to  shattered  nerves  than  a  good  session 
with  Shelley  or  Byron.  We  used  to  turn  very  often  to  Dickens, 
whose  “Pickwick  Papers”  had  much  the  same  tranquilizing  ef¬ 
fect  upon  us,  but  we  realize  that  Dickens  is  a  favorite  only  of 
a  few  “crack-pots”  like  ourselves.  Then  let  her  beseech  the 
heavens  for  the  supreme  virtue  of  patience,  if  she  is  not  already 
blessed  with  it.  She  will  need  it  when  the  “dummy”  is  in 
process  of  setting-up.  When  the  deadline  arrives  (that  is  the 
date  on  which  she  has  to  send  out  her  copy  to  the  printer),  and 
she  has  no  poetry,  no  book  reviews  and  no  editorials,  let  her 
remove  to  Chapel,  where  she  will  breathe  up  a  few  prayers  to 
Our  Lady  of  Prompt  Succor,  and  when  she  will  return  to  the 
office  she  will  find  either  some  poems  or  at  least  the  light  of 
inspiration.  Let  her  fortify  herself  against  the  unintentional 
remarks  of  the  uninitiated,  who  say  that  her  job  must  be  an 
easy  one  because  all  she  has  to  do  is  gather  the  work  of  others 
and  send  it  off  to  a  printer.  Nothing  to  it!  Let  her  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  these  souls  along  the  path  of  truth  by  argument; 
let  her  take  them  by  the  hand  and  lead  them  to  the  office,  and 
show  them.  The  result  will  be  that  contributions,  springing 
from  the  minds  of  pitying  sympathizers,  will  flow  in,  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Let  her  remain  always  calm  and  unruffled;  let  her  re¬ 
main  even-tempered.  If  she  grows  excitable  and  begins  to  call 
names,  she  will  defeat  her  own  ends.  We  know.  If  she  keep 
in  mind  these  few  principles,  gleaned  from  the  experience  of 
her  weary  but  happy  predecessor,  she  will  be  able  to  wearily, 
but  happily,  pass  on  to  her  successor  some  other  advice  gleaned 
from  her  own.  At  any  rate,  may  she  be  successful  in  her  work. 
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"PAST  AND  PRESENT" 


MARY  McCRORY  ’39 


n  the  past  century  in  England 
there  lived  and  wrote  three  men  who  were  very  articulately  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  pass  to  which  things  social  and  intellectual  had 
come.  With  the  industrial  revolution  came  profound  changes  in 
the  whole  fabric  of  society:  the  bourgeoisie  had  replaced  the 
aristocracy  in  the  top  stratum  of  society;  liberalism  had  come 
strongly  forward  in  politics;  and  democracy  was  gaining  favor 
in  government.  The  three  inveighed  against  these  changes  not 
because  they  worshipped  the  old  order,  but  because  they  saw  that 
in  the  new  standard  of  values  spiritual  and  moral  wealth  stood 
at  the  bottom  and  material  wealth  was  at  the  top.  In  their 
resentment  and  indignation  they  wrote  long  tracts  urging  the 
Victorian  Englishman  to  look  within  himself  and  not  about  him. 
They  even  called  their  enemies  names,  and  a  highly  respectable 
bourgeois  merchant  came  to  be  known  as  a  Philistine,  and  a  cap¬ 
tain  of  industry  as  Plugson  of  Undershot.  So  confirmed  has 
the  world  become  in  industrialism  and  materialism  that  what 
Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  in  1830,  John  Ruskin  in  1860,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  in  1880  still  has  freshness  and  significance  for  the 
reader  in  1939. 

Of  the  three  one  was  a  thunderer,  and  he  was  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle.  He  found  the  man  of  his  age  self-conscious  and  stuffy, 
concerned  much  more  about  the  state  of  his  garden  than  the 
state  of  his  soul.  He  saw  the  great  industrial  leader,  “Plugson 
of  Undershot,”  grinding  men  under  his  heel,  exacting  from  them 
the  last  full  measure  of  toil  and  servility.  He  predicted  the 
annihilation  of  the  laboring  man  in  the  democracy  where  the 
worker  had  no  secure  social  position,  no  sure  place  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  order  as  he  had  had  in  medieval  times.  Carlyle  counts  it 
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no  comfort  that  the  poor  wretch  is  free  and  has  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  his  country.  He  says,  “Liberty  when  it  becomes 
the  ‘Liberty  to  die  by  starvation  is  not  so  divine !  ’  ”  What  would 
Carlyle  say  if  he  saw  in  this  most  democratic  country  of  ours 
the  almost  complete  triumph  of  Labor?  Would  he  salute  black- 
browed  John  L.  Lewis  who  has  won  so  many  smashing  victories 
from  Plugson  of  Undershot?  About  democracy  Carlyle  has  much 
to  say.  About  it  he  prophesies  “  .  .  .  All  but  the  thicker-headed 
of  his  party  discern  Democracy  to  be  inevitable  as  death.”  Fur¬ 
ther  on  he  makes  a  statement  that  Hitler,  if  he  ever  reads  it, 
will  have  posted  on  every  street  corner  in  Germany:  “Democracy 
means  despair  of  finding  any  Heroes  to  govern  you  and  con¬ 
tented  putting  up  with  the  want  of  them.”  We  are  left  to  win¬ 
der  if  Carlyle,  had  he  lived,  would  have  joined  the  Cliveden  set, 
and  spent  his  week-ends  condoning  the  strong-arm  methods  of 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  Would  he  have  encouraged  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  his  Appeasement  Policy?  Knowing  Carlyle  at  all,  one 
would  conjecture  that  he  would  propose  a  rival  dictatorship  in 
England  and  pit  Hero  against  Hero. 

The  second  of  the  trio  was  of  artistic  temperament,  as  gen¬ 
tle  and  full-hearted  an  idealist  as  ever  lived.  This  was  John 
Ruskin.  He  believed  that  the  working  man  should  be  allowed 
to  share  with  the  rest  of  society  the  delights  of  Art  and  Nature. 
He  advocated  leisure  and  study  for  the  workman  that  he  might 
bring  a  strong  body  and  a  richly  stored  mind  to  his  work.  He 
further  suggested  that  the  relations  between  master  and  laborer 
be  similar  to  that  between  the  commander  of  a  regiment  and 
his  men.  Together  they  should  share  the  vicissitudes  of  busi¬ 
ness,  prosper  together,  starve  together.  To  any  one  who  has 
surveyed  the  industrial  scene  this  seems  incredibly  naive.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  seemed  so  to  the  Victorians,  for  Ruskin  was  laughed 
to  scorn  for  attempting  to  put  soul  into  industry.  The  coop¬ 
erative  system  is  being  tried  in  some  places  with  fair  promise 
of  success,  but  it  will  be  long  before  it  becomes  general.  Per¬ 
haps  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  observe  in  our  vicinity 
is  found  in  the  numerous  group  theatres  in  which  struggling 
young  actors  bind  themselves  together  to  stand  or  fall  in  their 
art.  In  this  democracy  (a  form  of  government  frowned  upon 
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by  Ruskin)  very  definite  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  en¬ 
lightenment  to  the  common  man.  Recreation  centers  of  the 
W.P.A.  offer  incentives  and  outlets  to  any  sort  of  talent  the 
workingman  may  possess.  He  may  sing  or  paint  or  act,  or 
simply  consort  with  his  fellows  for  an  evening.  The  only  ob¬ 
jection  that  Ruskin  might  make  to  this  plan  is  that  these  activi¬ 
ties  would  neither  stimulate  nor  increase  the  man’s  interest  in 
his  own  profession.  He  felt  that  there  wTould  be  complete  social 
harmony  when  men  would  be  content  to  live  and  die  in  the  work¬ 
ing  order  in  which  they  were  born.  One  other  point  in  Ruskin’s 
cooperative  ideals  is  pertinent  today  and  that  is  his  advocacy 
of  Free  Trade  among  nations.  Cordell  Hull,  our  Secretary  of 
State,  is  currently  receiving  much  credit  for  his  ideas  on  the 
subject.  Ruskin  made  this  pronouncement  some  eighty  years 
ago: 

“And  for  a  final  instance  I  mean  by  cooperation  not  only 
fellowship  between  trading  firms  but  also  between  trading  na¬ 
tions;  so  that  it  shall  no  more  be  thought  (as  it  is  now  with 
ludicrous  and  vain  selfishness)  an  advantage  for  one  nation  to 
undersell  another  and  take  its  occupation  from  it;  but  that  the 
primal  and  eternal  law  of  vital  commerce  shall  be  of  all  men 
understood — namely,  that  every  nation  is  fitted  by  its  character, 
and  the  nature  of  its  territories,  for  some  particular  employment 
or  manufacture.”  This  is  so  timely  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  this  morning  from  the  “Letters  to  the  Editor”  column  in 
the  Boston  Herald. 

The  third  member  of  the  trio  was  the  urbane  Matthew 
Arnold.  He  deplored  conditions  in  such  graceful  and  sprightly 
terms  that  one  is  often  more  taken  with  the  charm  of  his  manner 
than  the  substance  of  his  matter.  A  name-caller  of  the  first 
order,  he  has  himself  been  called  some  very  hard  names.  Of 
these  the  one  that  has  stuck  is  “high  priest  of  the  kid-glove  per¬ 
suasion.”  Whatever  criticisms  may  be  made  of  his  jaunty  air, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  saw  clearly  the  ills  of  his  age  and  in 
his  depiction  of  them  foreshadowed  those  of  a  succeeding  age. 
So  little  has  the  nature  of  things  changed  that  the  Philistine  of 
Arnold  and  the  Babbit  of  Lewis,  could  they  meet  in  some  by¬ 
path  of  time,  would  find  themselves  in  perfect  accord,  chatting 
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amiably  about  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  dreadful  state  of 
business ;  and  each  would  tell  the  other  in  high  seriousness  that 
he  was  a  liberal  man  but  that  no  good  would  come  of  bettering 
the  workingman’s  lot.  The  Philistine  would  give  Babbit  a  few 
statistics  to  prove  the  superiority  of  things  and  men  English; 
and  Babbit  in  his  reply  would  quote  a  few  figures  to  reveal  that 
Zenith  had  advanced  in  population  and  manufacture  more  than 
any  other  town  in  the  “good  ole  U.  S.  A.”  They  would  probably 
exchange  notes  on  the  excellence  of  their  respective  churches,  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  and  the  splendor  of  the  edifice.  And 
if  they  were  to  be  articulate  about  their  creed,  their  modus 
vivendi,  they  would  say  what  Arnold  has  said  for  them : 

“We  are  all  terrae  filii,  all  Philistines  together  ...  let  us 
organize  and  combine  a  party  to  pursue  truth  and  new  thought ; 
let  us  all  stick  to  each  other  and  back  each  other  up.  Let  us 
have  no  nonsense  about  independent  criticism  and  intellectual 
delicacy,  the  few  and  the  many.’' 

And  yet  for  all  this  same  criticism,  forceful  and  direct,  and 
in  some  cases  lyrical,  the  evils  have  continued  and  in  some  cases 
intensified.  It  seems  we  are  never  to  be  freed  from  bigotry, 
hostility  to  ideas,  and  materialism.  Always  the  Goddess-of- 
Getting-On  will  have  more  votaries  than  the  God  within  us. 
Hero  and  Swastika;  St.  George’s  Guild  and  the  C.  I.  0.;  Hel¬ 
lenist  and  Babbit ;  the  struggle  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is 
money  in  the  world  and  man  knows  he  has  a  soul. 
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EDITORIALS 


Carlyle  has  said  somewhere,  “Happy  is  he  who  has  found 
his  work."  The  declaration  is  true  today  in  a  double  sense. 
Carlyle  was  not  writing  in  a  period  of  economic  depression;  he 
was  merely  offering,  as  a  remedy  for  certain  social  evils  of  his 
day,  a  program  which  began  and  ended  with  work.  But  now 
the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  finding  the  work,  not  in  getting  men 
to  work.  The  seniors  who  are  leaving  their  books  and  all  the 
happy  associations  of  their  college  days  are  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  which  much  has  been  written,  for  which  many  solu- 
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tions  have  been  offered  and  with  what  success  is  obvious.  Most 
of  us  know  what  we  want  to  do ;  it  is  not  a  problem  of  choosing 
or  planning  a  program;  rather,  it  is  battle  against  personal  dis¬ 
couragement.  Such  a  black  future  to  be  painting  for  the  young 
college  graduates !  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  speeches  exude 
sweetness  and  idealism,  urge  courage  and  perseverance ;  strange 
speeches,  that  make  us  wonder  whether  our  elders  are  trying  to 
fool  us,  or  to  keep  us  a  little  longer  in  the  heaven  of  our  own 
making. 

Happy  is  he  who  has  found  his  work.  We  do  not  expect 
life  to  be  sweet  and  happy  forever,  but  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future,  the  insecurity  into  which  we  are  heading,  the  shattered 
ideals  and  the  lost  hopes  of  others  that  we  can  see  even  now 
strewn  about  our  feet  terrify  us  in  no  slight  measure.  Are  we 
ready  for  the  battle?  We  are  certainly  well  equipped.  Are  we 
strong  enough  to  stand  firm  on  the  principles  that  we  have 
learned  to  know  and  to  love?  We  are  well  armed  in  spiritual 
grace.  Are  we  willing  to  face  the  spectacle  of  our  shattered 
dreams  and  ideals?  If  we  are,  then  half  the  battle  is  won,  and 
if  it  takes  us  long  years,  as  it  has  taken  some  before  us,  to  find 
our  work,  still  we  shall  be  all  the  happier  at  the  attainment. 
Nothing  is  worth  having  that  is  not  worth  fighting  for.  Today, 
the  general  state  of  affairs  makes  Carlyle’s  dictum  all  the  more 
significant.  Work  is  so  hard  to  get.  He  that  gets  it  must  fight 
for  it,  it  would  seem.  Then  truly,  “Happy  is  he  who  has  found 
his  work.” 


The  word  “ethos”  literally  means  that  element  in  literature 
treating  of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty.  Generally,  it  has  come 
to  mean  the  sentiment  or  spirit  which  actuates  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  especially  moral  attitudes,  practices,  and  ideals,  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  we  regard  the  title  of  our  magazine.  That  is 
essentially  what  we,  the  “Ethos”  staff  of  1939-40,  will  try  to 
give  the  student  body  of  Emmanuel,  as  we  look  forward  with 
the  best  of  resolutions  to  the  coming  year.  The  undergraduates 
are  emphatic  in  their  praise  of  the  present  staff,  whose  work  will 
be  our  model.  Without  descending  from  our  conception  of  the 
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finest  type  of  thought  and  style,  we  want  a  true  reflection  of 
what  Emmanuel  thinks,  not  only  in  articles  treating  of  the 
classics,  but  also  in  those  treating  of  more  current  topics.  We 
want  a  publication  typical  of  the  college  as  a  whole;  we  want 
to  publicize  the  activity  of  every  department;  we  want  your 
reaction  to  interests  outside  the  classroom.  If  you  read  a  good 
book  or  see  a  good  play,  tell  us  about  it.  Above  all,  be  natural 
in  what  you  say  and  how  you  say  it.  If  it’s  too  free,  we’ll 
censor  it.  If  it’s  good,  we’ll  print  it.  If  it  isn’t  so  good,  we’ll 
still  be  grateful  to  you.  To  be  mercenary,  we’ll  give  you  your 
money’s  worth.  To  speak  from  a  more  noble  motivation,  we’ll 
produce  a  magazine  that  is  the  acme  of  what  Emmanuel  college 
life  should  and  does  represent. 

Mary  L.  Greenlee  ’40. 
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E.  C.  ECHOES 


Arbor  Day 


n  spite  of  inclement  weather  and 
incipient  head-colds,  the  annual  tree-planting  ceremony  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  campus  on  Friday,  April  28,  with  the  whole 
student  body  participating.  The  tree  was  planted  by  Claire 
Carew,  the  Senior  Class  President,  and  the  Tree  Song,  composed 
by  Audrey  Swendeman,  ’39,  was  sung  by  the  seniors.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Tree  Oration,  delivered  by  Gertrude  Duffy,  ’39,  after 
which  the  student  body  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  Emmanuel 
Song.  The  ceremony  came  to  an  end  with  the  singing  of  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner.” 

La  Cercle  Louis  Veuillot 

A  beautiful  corsage  of  gardenias  was  presented  to  Eleanor 
Spillane,  President  of  Le  Cercle,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  club 
on  Tuesday,  May  9.  Entertainment  was  furnished  by  Miss 
Phyllis  M.  Joy,  who  sang  a  few  solos,  and  by  the  French  40 
group.  A  few  of  the  scenes  from  the  splendid  production  of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  that  Le  Cercle  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  repeated  to  the  great  amusement  and  gratification  of  the 
members.  Le  Cercle  can  look  back  upon  a  very  successful  and 
profitable  year  at  the  close  of  the  ’38-’39  season. 

Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 

April  26,  the  Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  and  the 
feast  day  of  Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  was  observed  at  Assembly 
as  the  students  joined  with  Claire  Carew  in  expressing  our  thanks 
and  sincere  best  wishes  to  Sister  for  all  she  has  done  for  us 
during  our  days  at  Emmanuel.  A  basket  of  flowers  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sister  Helen  Madeleine,  after  which  she  addressed  the 
students  briefly. 
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May  Procession 

The  annual  May  Procession  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  11. 
Each  class,  led  by  seniors  carrying  banners,  marched  into  the 
Chapel.  All  the  students  left  the  flowers  they  carried  at  the 
altar,  as  an  offering  to  Our  Lady.  The  seniors  carried  calla 
lilies;  the  juniors,  yellow  roses;  the  sophomores,  red  snapdragon, 
and  the  freshmen,  lavendar  stocks.  The  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  was  crowned  by  Dorothy  Noonan,  President  of  the  So¬ 
dality,  after  which  the  student  body  read  the  Act  of  Consecration 
in  unison. 

College  Day 

The  Appointment  Bureau  organized  Emmanuel’s  first  Vo¬ 
cational  Conference,  which  was  held  on  Saturday,  May  13.  Stu¬ 
dents  from  the  senior  high  schools  were  invited  to  attend  the 
conference  on  that  day  from  9  to  4  o’clock.  Groups  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  different  fields  of  work  and  study,  and  well-known 
speakers  addressed  the  girls,  each  in  a  chosen  field.  The  success 
of  Conference  Day  was  assured  beforehand  by  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  students  who  were  asked  to  help.  All  anticipa¬ 
tions  were  amply  realized,  as  three  hundred  high  school  girls 
wrere  present. 

The  general  meeting  in  the  auditorium  at  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  addressed  by  the  Reverend  Richard  Quinlan,  Diocesan 
Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Boston;  by  Mr.  Lincoln  D.  Lynch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Norwood ;  by  Miss  H.  Adele  Howe, 
Personnel  Director,  Burdett  College,  Boston;  by  the  Reverend 
Robert  P.  Barry,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau, 
Boston,  and  by  Dr.  Olga  Leary,  Director  of  the  Leary  Labora¬ 
tory,  Boston.  In  the  afternoon,  smaller  groups  assembled  in 
the  various  classrooms  where  the  necessary  qualifications  and  re¬ 
quired  training  were  explained  to  students  interested  in  teaching, 
secretarial  work,  social  service,  and  science. 
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SAND  vs.  ROCK 


Claire  Devlin 

^ he  English  social  scene  which  confronted 
Thomas  Hood,  minor  poet  of  the  Romantic  period,  was  one 
of  tragic  contrasts.  The  success  of  America  in  its  fight  for 
self-government,  and  of  the  French  populace  in  its  revolt 
against  class  distinction,  seemed  to  insure  the  natural 
rights  of  freedom  and  equality  to  all  men.  English  domin¬ 
ance  of  world  commerce  indicated  vast  wealth  for  the 
nation.  The  Industrial  Revolution,  with  its  mechanical 
inventions,  held  promise  of  a  fuller  and  less  laborious  life 
for  the  people  of  England.  Yet  never  did  the  bulk  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society  live  in  such  bleak  misery.  The  English  working¬ 
man  and  his  family  were  theoretically  free,  but  actually 
chained  by  relentless  economic  slavery.  Unbelievable  wealth 
was  pouring  into  England,  but  it  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  landowners,  manufacturers,  merchants. 
The  industrialization  of  this  agricultural  country  left 
thousands  of  laborers  out  of  work  and  forced  other  thous¬ 
ands  of  men  and  their  families  to  work  all  day  and  half  the 
night  in  factories  and  mines  for  wages  too  paltry  to  pro¬ 
vide  decent  sustenance.  Families  struggled  to  add  to  the 
day’s  pittance  by  performing  piece  work  at  home. 

Thomas  Hood,  with  a  youth  spent  in  the  poor  section  of 
London,  was  well  qualified  to  be  the  spokesman  for  the 
downtrodden.  Despite  poverty  and  illness  he  sang  cheerful 
lyrics  for  the  depressed;  in  fact,  he  became  the  interpreter 
of  their  grievances.  He  was  the  most  potent  of  the  band 
of  writers  who  sought  to  effect  reform  by  their  art.  He 
used  his  poetic  gift  to  publicize  the  misery  of  labor,  to 
mobilize  public  indignation  against  the  deplorable  eco- 
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nomic  and  social  situation.  He  sang  of  the  sweep,  the 
laborer,  the  tradesman,  the  dressmaker,  in  his  poems.  The 
arrest  of  a  needlewoman  inspired  his  best-known  social 
poem,  “The  Song  of  the  Shirt.”  In  the  newspaper  he  read 
of  this  woman  who  stole  and  sold  her  master’s  goods.  She 
was  a  widow  with  two  children.  She  had  been  receiving 
three  and  a  half  pence  for  making  shirts.  Hood  voiced  her 
hopelessness,  and  the  despair  of  women  like  her,  in  that 
familiar  lyric.  While  it  may  be  a  sentimental  favorite 
now,  to  the  reading  world  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
the  needlewoman’s  song  was  the  more  pathetic  because  of 
its  reality.  Hood’s  picture  of  her  desolate  existence  stirred 
the  emotions  of  all  classes. 

‘  ‘Work — work — work ! 

My  labor  never  flags; 

And  what  are  its  wages?  A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread — and  rags. 

That  shattered  roof — this  naked  floor — 

A  table — a  broken  chair — 

And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 
For  sometimes  falling  there!” 

Hood  grimly  portrays  the  monotony  of  the  needle¬ 
woman’s  life.  Despite  her  endless  work,  she  lives  in  barren 
poverty.  She  hardly  fears  the  phantom  of  death,  it  is  so 
like  her  own  fleshless  body.  Before  the  introduction  of 
machines  this  woman  enjoyed  the  delights  of  the  English 
countryside.  She  yearns  for  her  old  life  in  agricultural  Eng¬ 
land.  She  can’t  reminisce,  she  can’t  weep,  lest  she  retard 
the  progress  of  the  all-important  needle.  In  the  name  of  the 
women  they  cherish,  the  poet  begs  men’s  compassion  for 
this  woman. 

‘‘Oh,  men,  with  sisters  dear! 

Oh,  men,  with  mothers  and  wives! 
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It  is  not  linen  you’re  wearing  out 

But  human  creatures’  lives! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt, 

Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thread, 

A  Shroud  as  well  as  a  Shirt.” 

Eighteen  centuries  before  Hood,  another  Man,  a  God- 
Man,  saw  the  misery  of  the  poor,  sympathized,  and  worked 
to  relieve  their  sufferings.  Christ  was  personally  acquainted 
with  poverty.  During  His  private  life  at  Nazareth  He  knew 
no  material  luxuries.  Later,  preaching  in  Palestine  and 
Judea,  He  became  associated  with  all  forms  of  human  suf¬ 
fering;  not  only  the  poor,  but  the  blind,  the  crippled,  the 
leprous,  came  to  Him  for  solace.  In  the  Asia  of  Our  Lord’s 
time,  the  wealth  was  unequally  distributed.  A  self-com¬ 
placent  group  of  prosperous,  class-conscious  Pharisees  and 
Scribes  laid  “heavy  burdens  upon  men’s  shoulders.’’  The 
majority  of  Judea’s  inhabitants  toiled  long  hours  for  their 
means  of  subsistence.  In  their  midst  Christ  performed 
countless  deeds  of  charity.  He  restored  life  to  the  poor 
widow  of  Naim’s  only  son.  He  cured  the  lunatic  child,  the 
blind  men,  the  lepers.  He  miraculously  filled  with  fish  the 
nets  of  the  poor  fishermen.  One  day,  in  describing  the  Last 
Judgment  to  His  disciples,  He  found  occasion  to  define 
simply  His  program,  the  Christian  program,  for  the  care 
of  the  poor;  a  program  that  has  become  the  standard  of 
Catholic  social  service. 

At  the  day  of  Judgment : 

“Then  shall  the  King  say  to  them  that  shall  be  on  His  right  hand; 

“For  I  was  hungry 

And  you  gave  me  to  eat; 

I  was  thirsty 

And  you  gave  me  to  drink; 
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I  was  a  stranger, 

And  you  took  me  in; 

Naked,  and  you  covered  me: 

Sick,  and  you  visited  me: 

I  was  in  prison 
And  you  came  to  me. 

“Then  shall  the  just  answer  him,  saying: 

“Lord,  when  did  we  see  thee  hungry 
And  feed  thee? 

Thirsty,  and  gave  thee  to  drink? 

And  when  did  we  see  thee  a  stranger, 

And  took  thee  in? 

Or  naked,  and  covered  thee? 

Or  when  did  we  see  thee  sick 
Or  in  prison 

And  came  to  thee? 

“And  the  King  answering,  shall  say  to  them: 

“Amen,  I  say  to  you, 

As  long  as  you  did  it 
To  one  of  these 

My  least  brethren 
You  did  it  to  me.” 

A  comparison  of  Hood’s  social  philosophy  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  with  that  of  Our  Lord  pronounced  eighteen 
centuries  earlier,  is  not  to  prove  the  one  right  and  the  other 
wrong,  but  to  express  the  weak  limitations  of  the  one 
when  measured  by  the  enduring  comprehensiveness  of  the 
other. 

Hood’s  appeal  is  intensely  emotional,  designedly  so,  to 
arouse  sympathy.  He  is  restricted  by  the  impotency  of  his 
position;  he  has  to  beg  compassion.  Our  Lord  clearly  and 
authoritatively  states  His  program  and  outlines  the  funda¬ 
mental  services  to  the  poor.  His  soul-stirring  conclusion, 
“As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  My  least  brethren, 
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you  did  it  to  me,”  is  the  motive  for  Christ-like  charity. 
Moreover,  Christ  could  actively  demonstrate  His  ideal  of 
kindness  to  the  poor. 

Hood’s  concern  is  an  immediate  situation,  the  plight  of 
the  poor  in  his  own  era.  Our  Lord  does  not  advise  for  the 
social  scene  of  any  particular  century,  but  for  the  universal 
social  scene.  Hood  seeks  justice,  the  justice  of  Capital 
toward  Labor.  Our  Lord  asks  a  Christ-like  charity  for 
the  neighbor  that  embodies  and  exceeds  justice-charity. 
Again  Hood’s  philosophy  is  narrowed.  He  begs  for  hu- 
manitarianism,  philanthropy,  kindness  to  man  for  man’s 
sake.  Our  Lord  endowed  His  program  with  a  sublime  and 
imperishable  motive — kindness  to  man  for  God’s  sake; 
kindness,  because  all  men  are  members  of  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ. 


THE  HARE  HUNTER 

Clare  Stanton 

If  you  must  go  a’  hunting  hares 
Forego  the  tempting  catch  of  snares, 

But  rather  what  with  honest  art 
Cleave  clean  the  pulse  of  bounding  heart, 

Lest  out  of  some  Eden  long  ago 
A  ghost  should  startle,  seeing  the  slow 
Long  look,  the  reaching  paw,  sweet  eye, 
Hearing  the  snap,  the  (ah,  how  human)  cry! 
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ELIZABETH  BARRETT  SPEAKS 

Lorain  Broderick 

TThis  incident  portrays  an  imaginary  situ¬ 
ation.  Elizabeth  Barrett  is  resting  in  her  room  musing  on 
the  visit  of  her  just  departed  lover,  Robert  Browning. 

The  lamp  is  not  yet  lit;  and  I  am  here 
In  the  dusk,  alone;  heart-torn  by  echoes 
Of  your  low  whispered  words  of  love  and  life. 

Our  life  together .  .  .  you  and  I !  and  Love? 

You  cannot  doubt  it  dearest,  tho’  I  be 
Reticent,  and  almost  cold,  perhaps.  My  way, 

Not  lack  of  love.  Your  hand  touched  mine,  my  dear, 

And  seared  my  soul;  yet  I  but  smiled,  drew  away. 

Not  coy,  timid  in  the  face  of  my  great  love. 

That  love,  my  bliss  my  very  peerless  rapture! 

You  tell  me  of  the  outside  world.  Ah,  would 

That  I  were  made  of  wind,  and  foam,  and  glit’ring  light — 

Enchanting  vision  to  delight  your  eye .  .  . 

But  I,  my  dear,  am  made  of  sterner  stuff; 

Of  thought,  and  pain,  and  love  for  you,  for  you. 

And  through  those  knowing  eyes  you  see  my  soul, 

Not  this  drab  self.  You  see  the  sparkling  mica 
In  its  granite  bed,  and  want  it  for  your  own. 

Not  to  toy  with,  and  discard  upon  the  strand; 

But  treasure  in  your  heart  and  keep  its  luster  new. 

I  do  not  fear  entrusting  it  to  you. 

You  give  to  me  your  youth  and  hopes  and  love? 

I  know  that  too;  and  these  I’ll  guard,  I’ll  guard 
With  burning  constancy.  You  need  not  fear 
In  giving  them  to  me.  Your  touch  is  gentle, 
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Like  to  the  feel  of  tiny  tendrils  sprung 

From  sturdy  fern  whose  roots  are  deep  and  strong. 

And  like  the  tendrils,  you’ve  entwined  my  heart, 

And  buried  love  roots  deep,  so  deep  within 
That  even  I  cannot  perceive  their  seed. 

I  could  not  bear  to  lose  you  now,  my  dear. 

You  are  my  very  life  to  me.  But  you, 

Ah,  you  have  other  things — and  I,  not  part  of  them. .  . 
At  times,  I  am  so  weary  of  it  all: 

Of  lying  here,  and  knowing  this  wracked  frame 
Will  be  to  you  a  burden  and  a  care .  .  . 

But  from  your  glowing  fancies  I  can  feel 

The  white-hot  skies  of  Italy;  can  know 

Its  sun-drenched  shores,  its  full  blue-bosom’d  sea. 

In  Italy,  I’ll  walk  again  and  place 

My  hand  in  yours — in  your  firm  grasp,  my  hand. 

And  then  together — ah,  my  only  dear — 

We’ll  climb  the  unsealed  realms,  we’ll  tread  the  starry 
heights ! 

Somehow  I  cannot  pour  my  life-love  out 
In  torrents  and  in  pelting  words  to  you .  .  . 

But  only  show  by  look  that  I  am  yours 
And  you  are  mine!  We  talk  of  poetry.  .  . 

Some  near  day  I’ll  poetize  my  love  for  you. 

Immortal  verse!  Through  it  I’ll  make  my  love 
A  fixed  thing  that  cannot  cannot  change. 

And  then  in  years  to  come,  I’ll.  .  .There’s  sound  of.  .  . 
There’s  sound  of  Father’s  step  upon  the  stairs. 

’Tis  getting  late.  .  .I’ll  light  the  lamp. 
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GOD  AND  ROBERT  BROWNING 

F.  C.  Caliri 

^R.obert  Browning  was  not  the  first  poet 
whose  aim  was  “to  chronicle  the  stages  of  all  life.”  This 
has  been  the  purpose  of  all  those  whose  privilege  it  has 
been  to  interpret  the  essential  meanings  of  life.  Some  have 
succeeded  only  in  approaching  this  truth;  others  have 
reached  it,  and  then  floundered  miserably;  many  have  not 
even  succeeded  in  touching  its  surface.  Robert  Browning 
was  one  of  those  few  who  have  cleared  away  obscuring 
theories  and  crashed  through  (one  as  rugged  as  he  could 
do  nothing  other  than  crash)  coming  to  a  full  stop  only 
when  he  found  that  which  he  sought — the  soul  of  man 
and  its  relationship  to  God. 

“Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came.”  Whatever 
he  meant  by  that  poem,  we  may  be  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  Tower  to  which  Childe  Roland  came  after  others  had 
failed  in  the  same  quest  represents  some  unique  ideal,  the 
achievement  of  which  indicates  the  superiority  of  Childe 
Roland  over  the  other  travellers.  What  Browning  leaves 
unsaid  is  of  as  great  import  as  what  he  says.  Taking  into 
account  the  integrity  of  his  living  and  the  purity  of  his 
ideals  we  may,  therefore,  justly  conclude  that  the  last  two 
stanzas,  which  constitute  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  poem, 
represent  Browning’s  own  grasp  of  the  Christian  ideal  of 
life,  that  so  many  in  his  own  day  sought  in  vain: 

“Not  hear?  when  noise  was  everywhere!  it  tolled 
Increasing  like  a  bell.  Names  in  my  ears 
Of  all  the  lost  adventurers  my  peers, 

How  such  a  one  was  strong,  and  such  was  bold, 

And  such  was  fortunate,  yet  each  of  old 
Lost,  lost!  one  moment  knelled  the  woe  of  years. 
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There  they  stood,  ranged  along  the  hillsides,  met 
To  view  the  last  of  me,  a  living  frame 
For  one  more  picture!  in  a  sheet  of  flame 
I  saw  them  and  I  knew  them  all.  And  yet 
Dauntless  the  slug  horn  to  my  lips  I  set, 

And  blew.  Cbilde  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower  Came." 


Browning  wrote  of  the  noble  life  and  he  lived  it.  If  the 
idea  of  a  dark  Tower  does  not  seem  congruent  with  the 
sweetness  and  light  of  an  Arnoldian  picture,  we  should 
remember  that  Browning  held  as  his  belief  that  an  emin¬ 
ently  worthy  ideal  was  unattainable  in  this  life.  As  far  as 
it  is  humanly  possible,  he  had  found  the  Christian  way  of 
life,  which  towered  above  all  others  clear  to  his  sight. 
Because  that  way  was  yet  to  be  perfected  in  another  life, 
the  TOWER  was  clouded. 

Emphasis  is  generally  given  to  the  almost  infinite  variety 
of  subject  matter  found  in  the  poetry  of  Browning;  to  his 
experimental  metrical  themes;  to  the  obscurity  of  his 
thought.  Browning  was  undoubtedly  the  master  of  many 
subjects,  but  he  was  the  poet  of  only  one  theme;  the  soul 
of  man  in  his  relation  to  God.  He  went  through  the  realms 
of  fact  and  fancy,  searching  therein  the  dramatic  moment 
when  man  was  about  to  make  a  choice;  a  choice  crucial 
and  weighty  in  results.  He  wrote  of  Men  and  Women,  but 
all  his  business  was  with  Man  taking  stock  of  his  soul 
before  the  all-seeing  Eye  of  his  Creator.  I  have  no  brief  for 
the  ruggedness  of  his  rhythm,  the  atrociousness  of  his 
rhymes,  but  I  think  that  a  study  of  his  poems  will  convince 
one  that  he  was  far  removed  from  carelessness  in  form — in 
fact,  he  was  a  very  careful  craftsman.  I  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  but  one  poem  to  illustrate  my  point:  “The  Gram¬ 
marian’s  Funeral.” 

It  has  been  said  that  Browning’s  beliefs  about  the  great 
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issues  of  life  can  be  brought  together  and  formulated  into 
a  definite  creed  rather  more  easily  and  completely  than 
those  of  the  other  English  poets.  Fundamentally  that  creed 
thus  formulated  would  be  Christian;  in  many  instances 
Catholic.  Particularly  Catholic  is  his  attitude  towards 
Pain.  About  that  great  forger  of  the  soul  he  speaks  with 
the  fervor  of  Catholic  resignation  to  the  will  of  God.  Nay, 
more;  he  holds  out  the  welcome  hand  to  Pain  and  hails  it 
as  one  of  the  best  means  to  attain  that  final  end  to  which  we 
are  all  ordained  by  a  beneficent  Creator;  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.  Abt  Vogler  sees  it  as  he  fingers  his  instrument 
and  meditates  upon  the  power  of  music  to  raise  man  God- 
ward. 

“And  what  is  our  failure  but  a  triumph’s  evidence 
For  the  fulness  of  the  day?  Have  we  withered  or  agonized? 

Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might  issue  thence? 
Why  rushed  the  discords  in  but  that  harmony  should  be  prized? 

Again,  in  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra”  : 

4  ‘Then  welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth’s  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain; 

Learn,  not  account  the  pang;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe.’’ 

“When  pain  ends,  gain  ends,  too,”  so  Browning  asserts 
in  that  fine  poem,  “A  Death  in  the  Desert.”  Are  we  right 
in  interpreting  ‘gain’  as  Browning  uses  it  here  to  mean  the 
soul’s  gain?  Turn  again  to  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra”  to  find  proof 
that  material  gain  is  not  the  Browning  ideal: 

“Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed 
Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 
On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast: 
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Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast?” 

Browning’s  belief  in  the  life  of  the  soul  as  the  ultimate 
good  is  reiterated  in  “Abt  Vogler”: 

‘‘On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs;  in  the  heaven,  a  perfect  round.” 

The  physical  life  must  be  lived;  he  was  not  so  unwise  as  to 
deny  it:  “Perfect,  a  whole  He  planned:’’  but  he  knew  that 
body  development  was  inadequate  to  secure  lasting  bliss, 
so  he  makes  his  philosophically-minded  Greek,  Cleon,  ask 

“Man  might  live  at  first 
The  animal’s  life;  but  is  there  nothing  more?” 

And  the  light  of  reason  alone  prompts  Cleon  to  the  reply: 

.  .life’s  inadequate  to  joy 
As  the  soul  sees  joy.” 

The  poem  “Saul’’  is  replete  with  the  theme  of  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh: 

“ . .  .Yea,  my  King,” 

I  began :  “thou  dost  well  in  rejecting  mere  comforts  that  spring 
From  the  mere  mortal  life  held  in  common  by  man  and  by  brute : 
Leave  the  flesh  to  the  fate  it  was  fit  for!  the  spirit  be  thine! 

By  the  spirit  when  age  shall  o’ercome  thee,  thou  still  shalt  enjoy 
More  indeed,  than  at  first  when  inconscious  the  life  of  a  boy.” 

For  the  graphic  and  living  description  of  the  Incarnation, 
as  David’s  mystical  vision  bursts  upon  him,  “Saul”  is  de¬ 
servedly  placed  as  the  ultimate  reach  of  the  poet’s  genius: 

‘‘  ’Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for!  my  flesh,  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead!  I  seek  and  I  find  it.  O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee;  a  Man  like  to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee!  See  the  CHRIST  stand!” 
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In  spite  of  all  Browning’s  incursions  into  curious  records, 
and  his  delight  in  mental  gymnastics,  he  never  forgot  that 
if  he  was  “to  chronicle  the  stages  of  all  life”  he  must  be 
sure  that  he  knew  what  life  was.  If  nothing  but  the  soul 
was  worth  his  study,  it  follows  that  the  soul  was  the  life 
he  meant  to  examine  and  interpret.  His  entire  philosophy, 
then,  in  three  pregnant  lines  from  “Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,”  is 
unqualifiedly  presented:  God,  the  Creator,  God’s  eternal 
Providence,  Eternal  Life. 

“My  times  be  in  thy  hands! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same.” 


AT  SUNSET 

Gertrude  Mahoney 

The  setting  sun  draws  in  the  west 
A  map  of  sky,  it  seems  to  me; 

Patches  of  purple  clouds  are  set 
Like  islands  in  a  golden  sea. 

But  from  earth’s  shore  where  I  must  stay, 
This  beauty  is  too  far  away. 

The  scene  is  one  of  quiet  peace, 

The  view,  all  awe  and  mystery. 

What  joy  if  I  could  steal  away 
And  sail  a  ship  upon  that  sea ! 

Such  journey  would  be  sweet,  ’ tis  true, 
But  only  if  I  went  with  you. 
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POETS 


Clare  Stanton 

I  came  upon  one  once  within  a  wood, 

False  in  his  smiling,  evil  in  his  eyes, 

Hid  in  the  wildest  thicket,  wearing  the  hood 
Of  darkness  on  him,  mocking  in  disguise; 

Hearing  the  honest  huntsman  near  the  race, 

Safe  in  his  doubled  trail,  sporting  a  lie, 

Sends  forth  his  jeer,  loving  the  futile  chase, 

The  dark  wrood,  the  false  scent,  and  the  pack  full  cry! 

Then  did  I  turn  from  dark,  discover  light, 

Loving  the  brave,  encounter  the  fighter  true, 

Firm  in  his  hope,  secure  in  the  triumph  of  right, 

Blind  to  the  clouds,  eyes  bared  to  the  naked  blue; 

Who  held  we  sleep  to  wake,  rise  from  the  fall 

Sword  in  hand,  laugh  on  lips,  brave  backs  to  the  wall 
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BEFORE  FALL 


Mary  Fowler 


Not  for  awhile  will  geese  fly  south, 

And  fields  drift  slowly  north  below 
The  steady  breast  and  beating  wing, 
Not  for  awhile  will  summer  go. 

Neither  tomorrow  will  she  gather 
Her  light  cool  garments  close,  and  start 
Upon  her  way  because  she  hears 
Scratching  of  leaves  across  her  heart. 

Yet  in  her  waiting  for  the  hour 
I  count  her  even  now  as  lost, 

A  guest  with  no  word  left  to  speak, 
And  from  such  distance  smell  the  frost. 
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LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCI 


Clare  Stanton 

W HEN  Christopher  Bagley  was  fourteen  he 
went  quite  out  of  his  mind  with  fever.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks,  when  his  emaciated  body  had  filled  out  and  his 
tortured,  feverish  mind  had  quieted,  they  let  him  get  up 
for  the  football  game.  Freddy  Cotter,  his  roommate  before 
he  was  ill,  came  in  to  help  him  get  dressed.  It  frightened 
him  to  see  Christopher’s  eyes  sunken  and  strange,  and  his 
nervelessly  drooped  shoulders.  Christopher  seemed  chipper 
enough  when  they  got  to  the  field,  and  cheered  with  the 
others  when  the  game  started.  He  watched  with  fascinated 
eyes,  but  he  did  not  make  any  noise  at  all  after  the  first 
cheer.  No  one  noticed  him,  and  he  felt  happy.  But,  in  the 
last  two  minutes  of  the  game,  when  St.  John’s  went  over 
for  the  winning  point,  and  the  spectators  sprang  wildly  to 
their  feet,  Freddy  shook  the  strangely  still  Christopher  im¬ 
patiently. 

“That’s  Sheehan  from  our  class  made  that  point, 
Chris.’’ 

Christopher  was  standing  now,  watching  Sheehan  smile 
shyly  up  towards  the  stands,  where  a  grey-haired  woman 
in  a  purple  hat  was  waving  a  handkerchief,  and  laughing 
over  her  shoulder  to  a  man.  Freddy  looked  up  into  Chris¬ 
topher’s  face. 

“You’ve  had  enough  for  one  day,  old  man.  C’mon!” 

They  passed  through  the  crowd  and  climbed  the  hill 
slowly.  The  noise  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Christopher  did 
not  speak;  nor  did  Freddy.  The  Sophomore  dormitory  was 
deserted.  When  they  reached  the  room,  Christopher  was 
surprised  to  find  it  looking  so  much  the  same.  It  was  eight 
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weeks  since  he  had  been  there.  He  undressed  with  some 
effort,  and  climbed  into  bed. 

“Freddy?” 

“Yes,  Chris.” 

‘  ‘Hang  around  until  I  go  to  sleep,  will  you?’  ’ 

“Anything  you  want,  Chris.” 

Christopher  closed  his  eyes  to  shut  out  the  light.  The 
clock  spoke  up,  and  so  did  Freddy. 

“Sheehan  played  a  great  game  today,  didn’t  he?”  There 
was  no  answer.  At  first  he  thought  Christopher  was 
asleep.  Then  he  was  aware  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
ceiling. 

“I  should  like  to  be  a  hero,  too,”  he  said;  and  turned  his 
face  to  the  wall.  He  heard  Freddy  go  out.  He  even  heard 
him  say  to  the  infirmarian : 

“I  think  Bagley’d  better  have  a  bromide.”  But  Christo¬ 
pher  was  asleep  when  Freddy  came  back. 

The  next  day  was  a  holiday;  Christopher  stayed  in  the 
dormitory.  Freddy  Cotter’s  sister,  Anne,  came  up  to  see 
him  and  Freddy  brought  her  up  to  Christopher.  When  the 
door  opened  and  Christopher  turned  towards  it,  he  thought 
he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful.  Before  long,  he 
knew  that  he  liked  her  better  than  he  had  ever  liked  any 
one  else.  At  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  Freddy  left;  but  Anne 
stayed  and  talked  with  Christopher.  He  told  her  all  about 
his  books;  about  his  father’s  being  a  Protestant,  and  had 
sent  him  here  only  because  his  mother  had  begged  it  just 
before  her  death.  Anne  was  twenty-two,  but  Christopher 
found  her  ever  so  much  easier  to  talk  to  than  girls  of  his 
own  age.  She  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  in  his  studies, 
so  he  brought  out  his  anthology  and  opened  it  to  Keats. 
In  class,  they  were  taking  up  poetic  forms  as  exemplified 
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in  his  poetry.  He  read  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci”  with 
Anne.  It  was  beautiful. 

“I  love  Keats,”  he  said. 

The  bell  rang  for  chapel;  Freddy  stuck  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

“See  you  down  stairs  in  about  five  minutes,  Sis.”  Anne 
stood  up.  It  was  getting  dark.  She  came  over  to  Christopher 
and  gave  him  her  hand. 

“You  remind  me  of  something  I  read  in  one  of  Dad’s 
books,”  he  said. 

“What  was  it?”  she  asked  curiously. 

“Something  like  this.  .  .  ‘She  was  as  tall  as  a  lance  and 
as  fresh  as  an  April  morning.  ’ 

Anne  laughed  and  placed  her  hand  on  his  hair. 

“You  are  a  good  deal  older  than  Freddie.  ’  ’ 

“I  read  a  lot,”  he  said  rather  shyly. 

When  she  had  gone  he  lay  back  in  a  pleasant  state  of 
dreaminess.  He  was  glad  that  he  had  pleased  her  and  made 
her  laugh  a  little  at  the  end;  glad  that  he  had  had  the 
courage  to  let  out  one  of  the  hundred  things  that  were  mill¬ 
ing  around  inside  him.  He  thought  of  Freddie  and  won¬ 
dered  when  he  would  come  back.  He  was  very  fond  of 
Freddie.  When  his  friend  opened  the  door  ten  minutes 
later,  Christopher  was  asleep.  Keats’s  poems  had  fallen 
out  of  his  hands,  and  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci”  was 
lying  face  downward  on  the  floor. 

Christopher  was  still  rather  wan  and  pale  at  Thanks¬ 
giving;  so  his  father  wrote  to  the  authorities  and  asked 
them  to  keep  him  at  the  school  during  the  holidays  and 
see  that  he  got  built  up.  He  wrote  Christopher  a  letter, 
too,  explaining  that  school  was  the  best  place  for  him. 
Christopher  read  the  letter  through  three  times,  and 
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showed  it  to  Freddy.  It  was  signed,  “Your  devoted 
father,  James  Bagley.’’ 

The  letter  did  not  convince  Christopher,  but  he  stayed. 
He  spent  all  his  days  reading.  Freddy  came  back  two  days 
earlier  in  order  to  be  with  him.  Christopher  saw  the  car 
come  up  the  drive,  and  he  opened  the  window  to  welcome 
Freddy.  He  waited  until  he  got  out  of  the  car.  He  was  all 
ready  to  shout,  when  he  heard  a  girl’s  voice  float  up 
through  the  thin,  frosty  air. 

“Say,  ‘hello’  to  that  queer  little  Bagley  youngster  for 
me,  will  you,  Fred.” 

Christopher  sprang  from  the  window,  and  sat  down  on 
the  bed.  He  was  very  white.  He  heard  the  door  open  and 
suitcases  and  Freddy  came  tumbling  in. 

“Lo,  Chris.  How’ve  you  been?  Say,  listen.  You  shouldn’t 
be  sitting  in  a  draft  like  that.’’ 

It  was  not  until  then  that  Christopher  noticed  that  the 
window  was  still  open,  and  the  chill  November  air  was 
blowing  in. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  draft  that  brought  back  some  of 
Christopher’s  old  fever  that  night.  He  did  not  have  the 
fun  that  he  had  planned  for  with  Freddy,  for  he  went  to 
bed  at  seven  thirty.  When  Freddy  followed  him  at  nine 
o’clock,  he  found  him  still  awake  and  flushed  with  fever. 
He  was  looking  distractedly  about  the  room.  His  eyes 
were  strange. 

“What  are  you  looking  for,  Chris?’’ 

“I  don’t  know.  I  lost  it.’’ 

Freddy  went  out  and  spoke  to  the  infirmarian  who  told 
him  “to  bear  with  Bagley,  like  a  good  fellow.’’  It  was 
quite  natural  for  a  boy  who  had  been  ill  to  have  these 
curious  morbid  fancies.  So  Freddy  went  back  to  bed,  very 
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sleepy  but  vaguely  troubled.  Once,  Christopher  woke  him 
to  say, 

“Did  you  find  it,  Freddy?” 

“What?” 

‘  ‘What  I  was  looking  for. 

“Where?” 

“Outside.” 

“No.  Go  back  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep.” 

Christopher  got  up  and  dressed,  although  he  still  felt 
weak  and  ill.  Creeping  downstairs,  he  hardly  made  a 
sound.  A  harrowing  and  piteous  look  of  distress  was  on  his 
face.  He  didn’t  know  what  he  was  doing,  nor  why  he  was 
doing  it.  He  walked  out  the  front  door  like  a  young  ghost, 
slim  and  fleeting.  He  stumbled  on  the  cement  landing, 
missed  the  first  step,  and  the  rest  of  them  came  suddenly 
up  to  meet  him.  He  shot  out  and  down  until  he  struck  the 
ground  and  lay  still. 

The  next  morning,  they  found  him.  They  carried  him  up 
to  his  lonely  room  and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  They  left 
Freddy,  weeping  bitterly,  alone  with  him.  He  found  a 
book  of  Chris’s  thrown  under  the  bed;  a  scrap  of  paper  was 
beside  it.  The  book  was  his  anthology;  the  letter  was  from 
his  father.  He  could  see  the  signature,  “Your  devoted 
father,  James  Bagley.” 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day.  Christopher’s 
father,  cutting  a  business  trip,  came  up  for  it.  Freddy’s 
sister,  Anne,  came  over  to  bring  Freddy  his  skates,  and 
stayed  for  it.  She  had  met  Christopher  and  she  thought  he 
had  been  a  nice  little  boy. 
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COMPENSATION 

Mary  McGrory 

Ah  see !  tall  trees  stand  bare  against  the  sky. 

The  wind  has  snatched  their  cloak  of  warming  glory 
And  swept  it  from  their  reach  with  one  great  sigh; 
They  stand  apart  now,  naked,  grim  and  hoary. 

They  branches  lift — like  hands  of  ladies  old, 

That  plump  had  been  and  jewels  once  had  worn — 
Now  dried  and  gaunt,  raised  high  to  heaven’s  cold, 
They  ask  for  mercy  from  the  winter’s  storm. 

And  yet,  I  see  through  them  broad  sky  of  blue, 
Which  once  their  fine  array  part  hid  from  me; 

For  they,  as  beauteous  ladies  fain  to  do, 

Had  tried  to  keep  from  view  a  finer  beauty. 

The  moon  has  lit  their  starkness  with  her  grace 
And  made  of  meager  twigs  a  matchless  lace. 
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FLIGHT 

Anna  Higgins 

In  pinioned  pride  the  eagle  soars 
And  scales  the  wide  expanse  of  sky 
To  reach  the  sun.  The  gold  glare  pours — 
Unwinking  stares  his  flaming  eye. 

From  coverts  startled  by  the  chase, 
Low-flying  pheasant  hugs  the  land 
And  of  her  flight  leaves  open  trace 
To  save  her  brood  from  hunter’s  hand. 

My  eagle  flight  I  flew  for  fame — 

For  Love,  you  sacrificed  earth’s  gain. 
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DAVID’S  SUNSHINE 


Gertrude  Mahoney 

He  boarded  the  bus  at  31st  Street,  not  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  to  go  any  place  in  particular,  he  really 
didn’t  care  where  he  went;  but  he  would  rather  ride  up 
Fifth  Avenue  than  walk.  It  was  raining;  furthermore,  he 
wouldn’t  be  likely  to  meet  any  one  he  knew.  Moodily,  he 
stared  out  the  window  at  the  crowd  entering  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station.  As  the  bus  jerked  forward,  he  mused:  “All 
going  to  Flushing  Meadow,  I  suppose — the  World’s  Fair. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  is  quite  wonderful.  Well, 
maybe  it  is.  I  might  think  so,  too,  if  I  went  over.  Why 
should  I  want  to  go?  Everyone  there  would  be  enjoying 
himself,  but  me.  34th  Street  now.  The  Empire  State  Build¬ 
ing — strange  how  many  times  I’ve  seen  that  and  it  never 
struck  me  before  that  the  chap  who  planned  that  certainly 
realized  his  hopes.  I’ll  bet  he  didn’t  have  any  trouble  sell¬ 
ing  his  idea.  There  probably  were  plenty  of  people  ready 
to  listen  to  him .  .  .  not  like  me.  Tom  was  the  only  one  who 
could  see  anything  in  my  idea.  Poor  old  Tom!  How  he 
missed  him.  .  .On  up  the  avenue,  past  St.  Patrick’s.  “I’d 
better  get  off  at  the  Park;  no  sense  in  staying  on  this  thing 
forever.  Central  Park  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  spend  a 
rainy  afternoon  in  late  October.” 

As  he  left  the  bus  he  glanced  at  his  watch;  four-thirty; 
getting  late.  What  did  it  matter?  He  had  no  place  to  go,  no 
one  was  expecting  him  anywhere.  What  did  he  carry  the 
watch  for  anyway?  Time  meant  nothing  to  him  now — why 
be  bothered  with  its  ticker-off?  The  park  looked  forlorn. 
It  had  stopped  raining,  but  the  sky  was  still  heavy  with 
dark  clouds.  The  walks  were  puddle-filled;  thousands  of 
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wet  leaves  strewed  them.  He  was  aware  of  them  sticking  to 
his  shoes.  Beds  of  bedraggled  salvia  met  his  gaze.  The 
‘  ‘Death  of  the  Flowers,  ’  ’  he  muttered  to  himself.  ‘  ‘Someone 
wrote  a  poem  about  that  once.  Bryant,  I  think.  I  used  to 
recite  it  in  grammar  school.  Lucky  chaps,  poets  are.  Any 
time  they  feel  low-down,  they  can  write  about  it,  publish 
it,  and  from  then  on  everything  for  them  is  smooth  sailing. 
Now  with  me,  it’s  different.  There’s  no  hope  left.  I  was 
accounted  one  of  the  finest  laboratory  technicians  in  the 
city;  graduated  from  College  with  honors;  been  working 
for  months  on  experiments  with  the  new  serum.  Tom  and 
I  were  going  to  do  this  great  work  together!” 

Tom  and  he. .  .now  there  was  only  he.  Last  month,  Tom 
had  met  a  tragic  death  in  an  automobile  accident.  Tom 
who  had  been  serving  his  internship  at  St.  Vincent’s,  be¬ 
lieved  in  him,  in  his  new  serum.  They  had  been  waiting 
until  Tom  had  finished  his  course  and  then  they  were  going 
to  blaze  a  new  trail  in  the  field  of  medicine.  It  was  a  great 
discovery,  that  serum,  both  had  agreed  on  that.  Now 
everything  was  changed.  Tom  was  gone.  .  .there  was  no 
one  left.  For  four  weeks,  ever  since  he  realized  that  he  had 
Tom  no  longer  to  work  with,  he  had  seen  every  physician 
in  town;  had  tried  to  make  them  see  the  possibilities  of 
this  serum.  He  had  wanted  to  carry  on  this  work  as  a 
tribute  to  his  dear  friend.  But  at  every  turn,  he  had  met 
with  indifference,  with  apathy.  Now  there  was  no  one  to 
whom  he  could  turn — except,  perhaps,  Alice.  Yes,  Alice 
cared;  he  knew  it,  for  he  loved  her.  But  how  could  he  go  on 
seeing  Alice  when  he  was  a  complete  failure,  when  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  her?  Why  he  was  finding  it  difficult  to 
scrape  along  himself.  No,  he  couldn’t  bear  to  face  her.  Of 
course,  it  would  make  no  difference  to  her  whether  he 
blazed  the  trail  now  or  not... she  loved  him.  Yet,  he 
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wouldn’t  see  her.  He  had  not  even  called  her  since  Tom 
died .  .  . 

Here  his  train  of  thought  was  suddenly  interrupted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  curly  blond-headed,  blue-eyed  little 
body,  whose  sturdy  little  legs  were  planted  firmly  in  his 
path.  “Say,  where  did  that  youngster  come  from?  Why 
is  he  staring  at  me?  I  wonder  how  long  he’s  been  there? 
He’s  going  to  speak;  I  can  see  it  coming.’’ 

“Are  you  sorry  ’cause  it  rained,  too?’’  asked  the  little 
fellow.  He  paused,  to  get  a  firmer  grasp  on  a  tiny  toy  dog 
slipping  from  his  chubby  little  hand. 

“Well,  yes,  I  guess  so,  son.  Are  you?’’  He  wondered  how 
the  little  lad  knew  he  was  sorry  about  anything. 

“Yes,  ’cause  when  it  is  raining  I  can’t  play  out  doors.  I 
even  cried’’;  he  confessed  with  some  little  shame.  “But,” 
he  added  brightly,  “Mommey  said  the  sun  would  shine 
soon;  so  I  came  out  to  see  if  it  was  on  the  way.  And  my 
name  is  not  ‘son,’  you  know;  it’s  David.’’ 

“Glad  to  know  you,  David.  But  suppose  you  tell  me 
where  you  live.’’  He  felt  that  it  was  not  usual  that  such  a 
child  as  this  would  be  alone  in  Central  park  at  this  hour, 
in  such  weather. 

“Why  I  live  in  my  Daddy’s  house,’’  the  youngster  an¬ 
swered  with  open-eyed  surprise. 

“I’m  afraid  you’ll  have  to  tell  me  who  your  Daddy  is,’’ 
the  other  apologized.  Evidently  the  child  was  lost.  If  so, 
he  ought  to  try  to  find  his  home.  Probably  his  parents  were 
even  now  frantically  searching  for  him.  At  least,  that  is 
what  usually  happened.  He  could  remember  being  lost 
himself  when  he  was  just  about  the  size  of  this  little 
beggar.  . 

“Don’t  you  know  my  Daddy?  He’s  the  doctor,  and  he 
carries  a  big  black  bag,  and  walks  like  this.’’  David  imi- 
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tated  perfectly  the  pompous  stride  of  his  sire.  The  young 
man  recognized  in  the  pantomime,  the  bearing  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  medical  men  of  the  State.  Now  he  recalled 
where  he  had  seen  the  child’s  laughing  face  before;  in  the 
rotogravure  section  of  The  Times  there  had  been  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  wife  and  son  of  Doctor  David  Newman  of 
Park  Avenue. 

“Very  good,  young  man,”  he  said  to  the  youngster,  as 
the  latter  came  running  back  to  him.  In  spite  of  his  gloom 
he  laughed  aloud  at  the  recollection  of  the  child’s  perfect 
imitation. 

“I  say,  David,  would  you  like  me  to  walk  home  with 
you?  It’s  going  to  rain  again,  you  know.’’ 

“Then  the  sun  isn’t  going  to  come  out  soon?’’  asked  the 
child,  following  his  new  friend’s  look  towards  the  threat¬ 
ening  clouds.  He  took  the  hand  offered  him,  and  trotted 
at  the  side  of  his  guide. 

“I  am  quite  sure  it  isn’t  going  to  come  out  at  all.’’ 

Soon  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Park  Avenue  resi¬ 
dence  of  David’s  father.  The  child  had  been  missed;  his 
return  was  hailed  with  joy.  As  the  Doctor  came  forward, 
the  young  man  said, 

“I  am  Joseph  Allan,  Doctor.  I  found  your  boy  in  the 
Park.  I  thought  you  might  be  anxious  about  him,  and  I 
brought  him  home.’’ 

“We  are  very  much  indebted  to  you.  I  am  afraid  my 
son’s  prank  must  have  caused  you  some  inconvenience.’’ 

“Not  at  all,  Doctor.  I  enjoyed  my  walk  with  David,’’  he 
smilingly  added,  as  he  watched  the  little  lad  trying  to  free 
himself  from  his  mother’s  tight  embrace. 

As  he  stepped  back  on  to  the  street,  he  noticed  that  it  was 
raining  heavily  again.  “I  guess  the  little  chap  won’t  find 
his  sunshine  for  a  long  time  yet.  So  he  had  been  calling  on 
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the  renowned  David  Newman!  What  a  ‘break’  for  a  fellow 
if  he  could  start  with  Newman  as  his  sponsor.  Tut;  that 
was  out  of  the  question;  he  probably  doesn’t  remember  my 
name  by  now,”  he  said  half-aloud.  He  thrust  his  hands 
deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  coat;  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
closed  over  a  small,  soft  object.  It  was  the  toy  pup  the 
child  had  been  hugging  when  they  had  met.  ‘‘The  little 
scamp  must  have  slipped  it  in  there  when  he  took  my 
hand.  Too  late  to  go  back  now;  I’ll  bring  it  to  him  to¬ 
morrow.” 

The  following  afternoon,  Joseph  Allan  was  again  at 
the  Newman  home.  The  smiling  attendant  gave  him  wel¬ 
come:  ‘‘Step  in  please.  Doctor  Newman  will  see  you  im¬ 
mediately.” 

‘‘Ah,  there  you  are  Allan,”  the  Doctor  boomed,  even 
before  he  heard  the  explanation  of  his  second  visit.  ‘‘So 
glad  to  see  you  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve  been  trying 
to  reach  you  all  day.  I’ve  heard  of  you  in  connection  with 
a  formula  for  the  new  serum.  Would  you  be  interested  in 
experimenting  with  it  for  some  of  my  cases?” 

Stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  this  good  fortune,  Joseph 
was  but  vaguely  aware  of  his  acceptance  of  the  famous 
physician’s  offer.  As  he  took  leave  of  the  little  one  to 
whom  he  returned  the  toy,  he  whispered:  ‘‘Say  David,  I’ve 
thought  it  over;  I  know  the  sun  is  going  to  come  out  soon 
after  all.” 

He  couldn’t  believe  it.  THE  Doctor  Newman!  He  would 
never  have  dreamed  of  approaching  the  most  influential 
member  of  the  entire  Medical  Centre.  He  was  willing  to 
try  his  formula!  How  he  wished  he  could  tell  good,  old 
Tom.  But  he  could  tell  Alice.  He  would  call  her  at  once.  .  . 
but,  why  not?  Of  course  it  would  be  better  that  way.  .  . 
He’d  go  and  tell  her  in  person. 
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EDITORIAL 


w  hy  do  we  want  Peace 1 

Why  want  peace — that  Utopia  in  which  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  dwell  together  in  harmony;  that  sublime  state 
sought  by  countless  generations,  yet  elusive  to  the  grasp 
of  struggling  humanity?  Since  peace  was  the  natural  char¬ 
acteristic  of  man’s  estate  as  God  created  him  and  willed 
him  to  live  and  to  do  therewith,  it  follows  that  man  is 
ever  restless  until  he  swings  into  the  centre  of  peace—GOD ! 

Peace  is  the  parent  of  culture  and  civilization;  peace  is 
the  only  medium  in  which  the  human  race  can  thrive 
physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually.  Only  in  peace 
can  we  enjoy  to  the  full  the  fruits  of  our  education  and  of 
our  avocations.  Christ  emphatically  gave  us  this  legacy 
of  peace.  His  only  salutation  to  His  friends  after  His  Resur¬ 
rection  was  “Peace  be  to  you.”  This  legacy  was  confirmed 
at  Pentecost  by  the  descent  upon  the  Apostles  of  the  Spirit 
of  Peace,  who  “over  the  bent  world  broods  with  warm 
breast  and  with  ah!  bright  wings.”  We  the  ungrateful  race 
of  men  have  ever  spurned  this  gift  of  God,  as  we  have 
spurned  for  centuries  so  many  of  His  favors  and  blessings. 
He  has  freely  given  them;  we  have  freely  rejected  them. 
How  perverted  is  our  sense  of  values.  “Bubbles  we  buy  with 
a  whole  soul’s  tasking.” 

It  is  vain  to  work  for  contentment  and  concord  with  the 
tools  of  the  world.  It  is  vain  to  seek  peace  through  worldly 
motives  and  by  material  means,  when  the  only  Source  and 
Giver  of  peace  is  God.  Striking  is  the  contrast  between  the 
loud-mouthed  demagoguery  of  the  atheistic  leaders  of 
Europe  and  the  quiet,  living  example  of  humility,  morti¬ 
fication,  and  prayer  that  our  Holy  Father,  Pope  Pius  XII 
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presents  to  the  world.  A  telling  effect  of  his  prayers  for 
peace  was  recently  shown  when  John  G.  Alexander,  non- 
Catholic  member  of  the  State  Legislative  Chamber  of 
Minnesota,  surprised  the  Assembly  by  the  following  ap¬ 
peal  : — 

“It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  world  who  is 
able  to  guide  us  all  to  peace.  By  his  personal  qualities,  by  the  respect 
which  the  whole  world  gives  him,  by  his  great  position,  it  is  evident 
that  that  person  is  Pope  Pius  XII.  Only  by  applying  true  charity  can 
we  be  saved  from  the  ultimate  confusion  to  which  unrestrained  materi¬ 
alism  has  been  leading  us.  I  consider  that  the  Pope,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  best  fitted  to  lead  in  the  way  of  charity.  I  am  not  a  Catholic  and 
have  not  been  educated  by  Catholics,  so  I  think  you  can  take  my 
declarations  as  fairly  impartial,  I  ask  you  again,  who  is  better  fitted 
than  Pope  Pius  XII  to  lead  the  universal  struggle  for  peace?  He  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  study  of  religion  and  of  international  affairs.  All  his 
ideas  are  universal,  they  are  unbound  by  ties  of  nationalism.  He  has 
lived  many  years  in  the  capitals  of  Europe.  He  knows  North  America. 
He  has  committed  no  error  of  tact  which  could  put  the  heads  of  Totali¬ 
tarian  States  in  implacable  opposition  to  any  of  his  suggestions.  He 
has  given  no  favor  to  militarism.  He  is  respected  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe — by  rulers  and  by  people. 

“In  a  particularly  special  manner  he  is  the  representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  In  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  American  youth, 
of  the  youth  of  the  entire  world,  and  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  I  ask 
that  an  appeal  be  addressed  to  the  Pope  calling  on  him  to  convoke  a 
conference  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  menaces  and  to  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  war.  We  must  act  quickly.” 

( [The  Tablet ,  October  14,  1939.) 

“Pacelli” — little  Peace.  God  well  named  one  who,  of  all 
men,  will  best  sway  the  Heart  of  Christ,  the  Lover  and 
Giver  of  Peace  to  give  to  us  that  best  of  blessings.  “More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of.  ’  ’ 
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THE  PACK  OF  AUTOLYCUS 


“My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ...  a  snapper-up  of  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles.” 

“Jog  on,  jog  on  the  footpath  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a. 

A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  heart  tires  in  a  mile-a.” 

The  Winter’s  Tale ,  IV,  iii 


J^ummaging  recently  through  the  Pack  of  Autolycus, 
I  came  upon  this  delicious  tid-bit.  Its  story  runneth  thus.  A  few  years 
ago  (to  be  exact  in  1936  in  The  American  Review )  John  Gould  Fletcher 
wrote  an  article  on  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins.  Among  much  fine  lauda¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  work  there  was  sandwiched  some  trifling,  even 
peevish  remarks.  Autolycus  snapped  these  up  and  stored  them  away. 
He  would  savor  their  flavor  at  a  later  date.  That  time  has  now  arrived. 
He  sets  forth  this  critical  dish  for  the  relish  of  the  ETHOs-ites. 

Query,  by  John  Gould  Fletcher: 

Gerard  Manley  Hopkins — Priest  or  Poet? 

Answer,  by  Autolycus: 

Sir  Oracle:  A  Tale  I’ll  Tell 

This  tale  might  run  from  Beersheba  to  Dan, 

This  tale  of  poet,  priest,  or  simply  man. 

Anathema!  May  not  his  tribe  increase, 

For  who  can  tell  if  he  be  poet  or  priest — 

Or  rather  yet,  more  fearful  to  discern, 

He  may  be  priest  or  poet,  who  can  learn? 

For  Fletcher  (Gould)  whose  Christian  name  is  John, 

Writes,  as  splenetic  pen  he  leans  upon, 

What’s  Hopkins,  tell  us  fond,  or  tell  us  true, 

What’s  Hopkins,  is  he  poet  or  priest  to  you? 
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Now  Signor  Papini  of  Dantcan  fame, 

Has  said  that  none  can  understand  this  same, 

Unless  he  be  as  Dante,  K.C.  marked; 

And  this  has  made  John  Fletcher  loud  cry,  hark! 

We  Roman  Catholics  of  Fletcher’s  day, 

(At  least  ’tis  what  John  Fletcher  has  to  say) 

Do  look  on  world  with  eyes  not  Dantean. 

O  temporal  O  mores!  O  elan! 

Now  how  did  poet  lose  himself  in  priest? 

Or  how  did  priest  in  poet — ah,  how  cease? 

I  do  confess  it  needs  an  R.L.S. 

To  scientifically  right  this  mess. 

For  Hopkins  is  a  man,  that’s  very  clear; 

And  Hopkins  is  a  poet,  no,  not  near; 

And  Hopkins  is  a  priest — hush!  whisper  dark — 

Yes  Hopkins  is  a  Jesuit — that’s  the  mark. 

Now  Jesuit  and  man,  this  Fletcher  nods 
His  Jovean  approval:  what’s  the  odds — 

But  Jesuit  and  poet,  there’s  the  rub — 
(Ta-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra-ra,  dub,  dub,  adub.) 

But  facts  are  mighty  hard  to  go  again, 

And  K.C.  eyes,  though  not  like  Dantean, 

Can  read  the  poems,  gauge  the  poet  sign, 

As  K.C.  hearts  emotionally  pine. 

Still  K.C.  eyes  can  yet  the  poet  scan, 

As  priest,  as  poet,  Jesuit  and  man — 

Now  Fletcher’s  eyes,  not  of  the  K.C.  brand, 

(They  may  be  blue,  black,  grey;  they  may  be  grand) 
Their  vision’s  myopic,  to  say  the  least, 

If  they’d  unsynthesize  Poet  and  Priest. 

Though  Fletcher’s  massive  brain  be  normal  quite, 
And  Fletcher’s  grey  matter  yet  be  all  right, 

Yet  Fletcher’s  biased  type  of  critic  wand 
Points  slant  at  ‘poet-priest’,  and  waves  not  fond 
Nor  rhythmic  gestures  from  his  lofty  height 
At  Hopkins,  poet-priest.  My,  what  a  plight! 
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But  this  is  not  the  last  of  Fletcher’s  sins: 

He  plays  the  ‘outs’  to  later  play  the  ‘ins’. 

For  Hopkins,  orthodox  through  all  his  life, 

Would,  from  abodes  of  peace,  rest  after  strife, 

Be  pleased  if  Fletcher’s  power  could  evoke 
Him  from  th’  Elysian  shades,  and  new  awoke, 

“Prefer  the  poets  of  this  present  day’’ 

(Who  his  Catholicism  wave  away, 

“And  borrow  turns  of  Hopkins’  phrase  and  sound’’ 

To  ’luminate  their  Communistic  mound) 

To  Brethren  orthodox,  critic-inclined, 

Who  cannot  know  a  fellow-Jesuit’s  mind. 

O  Fletcher  (John)  O  Fletcher  (Gould),  my  dear, 

Your  words  to  us  sound  very  very  queer. 

%  *  *  4:  s): 

Has  Archibald  MacLeish  attempted,  through  the  medium  of  his 
sprawling  poem  (?)  in  the  October  Atlantic ,  a  cumulate  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  thanks  for  his  position  as  Librarian  of  the  Congressional 
Library?  In  his  “Colloquy  for  the  States,’’  thirty-two  of  the  States  of 
the  Union  engage  in  a  fine  brain-show: 

“There’s  talk 

Where  is  it. 

What  is  it.” 

Maine,  darkly  dim  and  dimly  dark,  hints  that  it  is  mean  talk  about  us: 

“We’re  mixed  people.’’  Again  sweeps  over  the  paper  that  mighty 
conversational  display: 

“Is  that  it.’’ 

“Have  they  seen.’’  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

More  dimly  dark,  more  darkly  dim  are  Maine’s  further  utterances  (in¬ 
deed  he  could  give  lessons  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi)  that  form  the  centre 
of  the  thought  (?)  RACISM!  “So  that’s  all.  So  that’s  all.”  Herein 
great  and  grand  and  overwhelming  artistic  unity  is  achieved  (at  cost 
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of  what  poetic  pains  only  the  poet  can  tell):  the  poem’s  beginning  is 
“There’s  talk:’’  the  poem’s  ending  is  “Talk.” 

Why  four  pages  of  very  good  paper  should  have  been  thus  sacrificed 
is  puzzling  to  those  who  do  not  realize  that  poets  may  be  wonderfully 
and  fearfully  made.  I  rise,  though  in  awe,  before  this  Olympian- 
browed,  Parnassus-straddling  genius  to  make  simple  inquiry  why  six¬ 
teen  States  had  no  honored  place  in  this  colloquial  harmony.  Lest  I  be 
smitten  by  the  Thunderer,  I  hasten  to  leave  to  the  ETHOs-ites  a  belated 
reparation  to  these  same  sixteen  States,  which  States  I  shall  allow  to 
join  the  inarticulate  States  of  the  poet’s  predilection.  Here  it  goes: 

Who  spoke  says  Rhode  Island. 

I  don’t  know  says  New  Jersey. 

Who  spoke  at  the  sunrise  says  Pennsylvania. 

What  is  it  about  says  Louisiana  says  Arizona  says  Delaware. 

Can’t  understand  says  Florida:  too  far  from  earth. 

As  far  as  Mars  says  Tennessee. 

Farther  says  California. 

Farther. 

And  still  more  far  says  Washington. 

Far  beyond  the  farthest  star  (excuse  that  rhyme)  says  Minnesota. 

Can  you  not  hear  him  says  Utah  says  New  Mexico. 

Lend  him  your  ears  says  Oklahoma. 

Can  you  not  hear  him  what  for  says  Arizona. 

Comet  clash  says  Wyoming. 

And  here  I  end.  Take  care  of  your  own  interpretation;  none  will  be 
called  for.  But  I  have  made  reparation  to  the  cruelly  neglected  and 
alonely  forlorn  sixteen  States.  I  thus  feel  that  I  have  an  added  right  to 
arise  and  sing,  “My  Country  ’Tis  Of  Thee.’’  I  have  kept  the  Union 
poetically  intact. 
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Well 

What 

About  it? 

I  am  sorry  that 

Atmospheric  conditions 
Rendered  hearing 
So  inadequate 

When  you 
Have 

Anything 
To  say 

Say  it 
AT  ONCE 


*  *  *  *  * 


This  issue  of  THE  ETHOS  seems 
Degged  with  Browning, 

Dappled  with  Browning. 

Why?  He  has  just  fifty  years  gone  HENCE. 

May  the  God  Who  made  him, 

Poet-fashion  moulded  him, 

Award  this  Browning 
With  Heaven’s  crowning 
As  he  gains  blest  immortality  THENCE. 
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Here  is  a  prize  find  in  the  PACK,  “The  Catholic  Woman’s  World.” 
Its  ambition  is  to  become  a  national  Catholic  Magazine  for  women.  A  big 
order;  but  we  are  sure  that  it  can  be  done.  October’s  copy  looks  very 
fetching.  A  peep  within  whets  the  appetite  for  the  full  and  wholesome 
meal  that  the  contents  present  to  the  literary-minded  and  sundry.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  provocative  titles  of  articles:  “No  Place  for  a  Woman”; 
(where  oh  where  can  that  be?)  “I  Married  a  Clipper”;  (with  what 
result  we  wonder?)  “Where  There’s  a  Will  or  None” ;  (didn’t  they  turn 
the  trite  proverb  neatly?),  etc.  etc.  “The  Modern  Hostess  Entertains” 
ushers  us  into  a  two-page  list  of  mouth-watering  Menus;  that  is  surely 
worth  the  price  of  the  Magazine.  “Beauty  Aids”  are  honest-to-good- 
ness  helps  to  keep  Beauty  from  vanishing  away.  “Know  Why  You  Like 
It”  gives  fine  hints  to  young  critics  and  to  older  ones  to  a  better  dis¬ 
cernment  of  book  values.  The  kiddies  have  two  pages  for  their  delight 
and  entertainment.  The  last  page  gives  the  value  to  all  in  a  pithy  state¬ 
ment:  “Hits  the  mark  at  Home.”  This,  then,  is  its  apologia.  Come  all 
and  buy;  twenty-five  cents  the  copy;  two  fifty,  the  year.  Write  to  610 
West  Elm  Street,  Monroe,  Michigan,  and  start  a  good  work  rolling. 
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Great  Catholics.  Edited  by  Claude  Williamson,  O.S.C.,  New  York. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1939.  456  pp. 

Xn  this  new  anthology,  Father  Williamson  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  representative  survey  of  ‘Great  Catholics’  from  St.  Paul  to  the 
late  Cardinal  Hayes.  Within  this  great  scope  are  included  men  and 
women  from  many  nations,  in  varied  walks  of  life.  This  book  im¬ 
presses  one  with  the  universality  of  the  Church  to  which  these  great 
people  owed  their  allegiance. 

The  book  consists  of  short  essays  or  concise  biographies  of  outstand¬ 
ing  Catholic  men  and  women,  written  by  present  day  famous  men  and 
women  in  the  literary  field,  The  style  is  nervous  and  rapid,  with  a 
slight  gesture  to  modern  technique,  for  it  skims  lightly  over  details  to 
plunge  us  into  the  more  engrossing  matter.  We  thrill  to  the  adventures 
and  trials  of  St.  Paul  and  his  namesake  St.  Paula,  as  we  do  to  the 
unique  and  unfailing  courage  of  Viscount  Charles  de  Foucauld  whose 
life  reaches  into  our  own  times.  This  statement  is  the  key  to  the  style 
of  the  book.  Each  essay  is  a  perfect  unit;  the  whole  anthology  is  more¬ 
over  unified  by  their  common  bond  of  Catholicism.  Every  profession 
and  avocation  seems  to  offer  an  illustrious  example  from  its  ranks.  The 
whole  book  is  written  so  as  to  be  entirely  comprehensible  to  the  layman. 
The  surveys  of  its  scientists  are  couched  in  the  simplest  of  terms;  they 
are  within  the  grasp  of  the  least  scientific  minds.  Those  who  find  mysti¬ 
cism  and  the  higher  reaches  of  prayer  a  bit  mazy  and  mysterious  need 
not  fear  to  approach  these  heights  in  this  book;  for  the  events  of  the 
most  exalted  spiritual  life  are  narrated  and  described  in  a  fascinating, 
even  an  intriguing  manner. 

“Great  Catholics”  furnishes  not  only  a  superb  outline  of  mighty 
Catholics  for  the  enlightening  of  non-Catholics  whose  prejudice,  even 
be  it  unwitting,  blinds  them  to  the  beauties  of  Catholicism  and  the 
invaluable  contributions  of  Catholics  to  culture,  and  world  progress;  it 
is  also  an  education  for  Catholics  who  often  are  slow  to  realize  the 
leaders  in  all  the  departments  of  life  that  have  been  nourished  by 
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Catholicism.  Further,  the  example  of  the  wonderful  strength  and 
courage  of  these  Catholic  men  and  women  in  the  face  of  the  powers  of 
evil,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  should  serve  us  in  good  stead 
now  when  we  find  ourselves  embroiled  in  similar  tactics  of  the  enemies 
of  God.  To  quote  from  the  essay  on  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Orchard,  D.D.  (a  recent  distinguished  convert):  “He  will  be  a 
strangely  unmoved  soul  who  does  not  kneel  to  ask  her  prayers  for  our 
world,  once  more  again  so  much  like  that  of  her  own  time,  needing 
just  such  an  intercessor  of  peace  as  she  was;  and  realizing  afresh  how 
nothing  but  the  Blood  of  Christ  can  cleanse  and  turn  back  the  tide  of 
this  world’s  bloodshed,  until  it  cries  no  more  like  that  of  Abel  for 
vengeance  from  the  ground,  the  nations  as  well  as  individuals  shall 
have  learned  the  strength  there  is  in  love,  and  the  peace  that  comes 
from  forgiveness.” 

In  reading  this  anthology  one  seems  to  be  presented  with  a  cross 
section  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  we  find  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  the  Foundation  Stone,  by  St.  Paul;  the  early  and  quick 
defence  of  the  Church  against  heretics  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  St. 
Augustine;  the  struggle  of  Hildebrand,  the  Great  Gregory,  with  the 
civil  encroachments  on  the  spiritualty  of  the  Church;  protection  of  the 
Church  from  its  internal  evils,  masterly  set  forth  in  the  study  on  St. 
Charles  Borremeo;  the  exposition  of  true  Catholic  philosophy  in  the 
works  of  Dryden,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Francis  Thompson;  politi¬ 
cal  warfare  for  Catholic  Emancipation  championed  by  Daniel  O’Con¬ 
nell;  do  not  all  these  form  an  integral  part  of  Catholic  Church  History? 

It  is  especially  encouraging  for  present  day  Catholics  to  read  of  such 
men  as  St.  Thomas  More,  Cardinal  Pole,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
for  they  are  excellent  examples  of  Catholics  in  public  life.  Scientists  can 
find  in  this  anthology  ideals  in  the  lives  and  works  of  Thomas  Linacre 
and  Johann  Gregor  Mendel.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  famous  Louis  Pasteur 
was  omitted  from  this  group,  but  such  omissions  will  be  always  with 
us — it  is  the  fate  of  anthologies. 

Particularly  interesting  to  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  their  pupils 
will  be  the  life  of  their  foundress,  Blessed  Mere  Julie  Billiart,  written 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  John  G.  Vance.  The  period  of  history  in 
which  Julie  Billiart  lived  was  very  similar  to  our  own  unstable  and 
tumultuous  age.  Of  humble  peasant  stock,  Julie  Billiart  employed  her¬ 
self  in  various  occupations  of  assistance  to  her  family.  In  every  one  of 
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them  she  impressed  her  companions  by  the  aura  of  a  beauty  of  strong 
holiness  and  wonderful  enthusiasm,  “the  enthusiasm  of  a  lover  of 
God.”  From  the  age  of  thirty-one  to  fifty-three,  she  was  completely 
crippled  and  bed-ridden.  Even  then  she  was  in  intimate  communion 
with  God.  She  was  miraculously  cured  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  by  the 
Sacred  Heart.  During  the  remaining  dozen  years  of  her  life,  she  founded 
the  Institute  of  Notre  Dame;  “informed  its  spirit,  fixed  its  labours, 
drew  up  its  regulations  and  rule  of  life,  founded  some  ten  or  more  con¬ 
vents,  and  filled  her  daughters  in  Christ  with  something  of  her  own 
magnificent  enthusiasm  and  restless  zeal  for  God.”  A  devoted  desire  to 
promote  the  work  and  love  of  God  has  descended  in  its  pristine  ardor 
and  zeal  from  Blessed  Mere  Julie  to  her  faithful  daughters  throughout 
these  years.  Hundreds  of  thousands  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameri¬ 
ca  have  been  saved  for  God  by  His  grace  operating  through  the  works 
of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  All  this  work  of  zealous  love  must  add 
jewels  to  the  crown  of  Blessed  Julie  Billiart. 

“Great  Catholics”  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  who  would  know 
their  fellow  Catholics  more  intimately.  As  we  have  said,  this  antholo¬ 
gy,  like  all  anthologies,  must  necessarily  disappoint  in  its  omissions. 
Where  all  are  great  (if  they  live  the  fulness  of  Catholic  doctrine)  selec¬ 
tion  must  be  aimed  at  the  greater  and  greatest  lights  of  the  luminosity 
of  the  Faith.  Some  of  the  greatest  in  the  sight  of  God  may  be  the  humble 
men  and  women  whom  the  world  knows  not.  However,  I  shall  predict 
that  you  will  close  the  book  “Great  Catholics”  fired  with  a  consuming 
desire  to  grow  in  kinship  with  these  wonderful  and  inspiring  followers 
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The  Valiant  Woman ,  by  Sheila  Kaye-Smith.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1938.  386  pages. 

JF or  the  first  time  in  her  career,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith 
writes  a  a  novel  which  embodies  strongly  her  Catholic  views  and 
principles.  A  little  English  village  in  all  its  homely  details  is  the  back¬ 
ground  for  her  story.  When  Kay  Reddinger  bought  the  Trulilows 
Estate  and  moved  to  Cowplain  to  indulge  her  hobby  of  farming,  she 
unwittingly  changed  the  course  of  her  own  life,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others. 
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To  the  villagers,  she  brought  hope  and  new  security,  as  she  hired 
many  of  them  to  work  on  her  land.  They  soon  came  to  respect  her 
authority  and  to  love  her  for  her  sympathetic  attitude  toward  them. 

To  Paul  Reddinger,  this  impulse  of  Kay’s  brought  about  another  one 
of  his  infatuations  which  same  had  heretofore  changed  Kay’s  marriage 
from  a  blissful  dream  to  a  mere  existence  dulled  by  heartache  and  disil¬ 
lusion.  The  object  of  his  love  this  time  was  Marigold  Challen,  daughter 
of  the  village’s  most  influential  landowner.  Her  youth  and  lack  of 
emotional  balance  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  Reddinger’s  wiles.  The 
resultant  struggle  of  her  family  to  save  her  from  him,  not  because  she 
was  doing  something  morally  wrong,  but  simply  to  keep  tight  bound 
the  code  of  conventionality,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  the  family  name, 
emphasizes  the  false  and  shifting  basis  upon  which  many  non-Catholic 
families  build  their  lives. 

Oliver  Sadgrove  resented  Kay’s  arrival  in  Cowplain  because  she,  an 
outsider,  had  taken  possession  of  his  beloved  Trulilows  that  adverse 
financial  conditions  had  obliged  him  to  sell.  Oliver  lived  for  his  land, 
he  loved  it  passionately.  The  great  cloud  that  darkened  his  life  was  the 
fact  that  his  sons  showed  absolutely  no  interest  in  their  father’s  estate. 
Oliver  Sadgrove  was  a  lonely  man  until  he  met  Kay  Reddinger.  She 
gave  him  the  companionship,  the  sympathy,  and  the  love  which  he 
never  dreamed  he  would  possess.  She  gave  him  something,  too,  which 
he  never  quite  understood,  a  glimpse  into  the  supernatural. 

And  Kay  Reddinger,  herself.  What  effect  did  this  little  English 
village  and  its  inhabitants  have  upon  her?  To  answer  this,  we  must 
consider  her  previous  to  her  arrival  at  Cowplain.  As  a  child,  she  had 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  life  was  but  a  fearful  preparation  for  a 
vague  End  which  all  must  eventually  reach.  Kay  accepted  this  philoso¬ 
phy  in  a  manner,  though  she  seldom  considered  the  preparation  or  the 
end.  Love  came  to  her  strongly,  forcibly,  and  resulted  in  her  marriage 
to  Paul  Reddinger,  a  marriage  that  destroyed  in  time  any  hope  of  ma¬ 
terial  or  spiritual  happiness.  It  was  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  this 
dilemma  that  Kay  came  to  Trulilows.  She  immediately  busied  herself 
with  the  round  of  duties  it  presented,  following  as  closely  as  possible 
the  routine  of  life  that  her  neighbors  led.  Most  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
district  attended  Mass  on  Sundays,  so  Kay  went,  at  first  just  as  a  matter 
of  form,  but  with  increasing  interest  and  devotion  until  her  Faith  grew 
to  be  her  refuge  and  her  consolation.  Then  came  her  great  temptation 
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in  the  person  of  Oliver  Sadgrove.  She  was  virtually  alone  in  the  world, 
deprived  of  all  a  woman  holds  most  dear,  and  he  offered  her  all  she 
lacked.  Their  interests  were  the  same,  their  temperaments  were  similar; 
above  all  they  loved  each  other.  Why  should  she  not  divorce  her  worth¬ 
less,  erring  husband  and  be  happy  with  Oliver?  Paul  wanted  a  divorce 
from  her;  Oliver  wanted  marriage  with  her.  But  she  was  a  Catholic! 
How  many  times  she  struggled  against  this  great  temptation,  how 
many  times  she  would  have  succumbed  but  for  God’s  grace  which  had 
been  strengthening  and  fortifying  her  for  just  such  an  occasion. 

Here  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  portrayed  a  valiant  woman.  No  doubt 
there  are  many  like  her  in  the  world  today,  for  as  the  author  has 
pointed  out,  even  Catholic  women  have  their  temptations;  but  their 
advantage  is  the  fact  that  they  have  at  their  disposition  definite  means 
to  overcome  them. 

Although  this  novel’s  theme  is  an  arduous  one,  yet  it  does  not  lack 
humor.  Miss  Plume  and  Colonel  Parslow  furnish  it  in  a  most  delightful 
manner.  Miss  Plume,  seeing  in  the  Colonel  a  possible  husband,  pursues 
him  relentlessly,  while  he,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  her  clutches,  gets 
himself  involved  in  a  series  of  quasi-humorous,  quasi-serious  situations. 

Now  when  the  book  market  is  alive  with  frankly  irreligious,  im¬ 
moral  trash,  masquerading  as  literature,  it  is  as  refreshing  as  a  drink  of 
cool  spring  water  to  read  one  which  is  Catholic  in  ideals  and  principles, 
on  the  vexed  and  vexing  question  of  the  Catholic  (therefore  the  true) 
viewpoint  regarding  marriage  and  divorce.  Wright,  '40 


Scattered  Memories:  by  Julia  Stoddard  Parsons.  Boston:  Bruce  Humphries, 
Inc.  1938.  166  pp. 

truly  delightful  person  has  combined  her  colorful 
personality  with  the  impressionistic  recollections  of  her  long  and  fruit¬ 
ful  life,  and  from  this  union  has  produced  “Scattered  Memories.’’  Julia 
Parsons,  looking  from  within  out,  has  here  given  us  an  enlightening 
glimpse  of  super-exclusive  social  circles  and  celebrities  of  world  re¬ 
nown.  She  makes  us  spectators  of  the  brilliant  ballrooms  of  \\  ashing- 
ton,  D.  C.  as  well  as  the  age-old  palaces  of  Europe.  She  writes  almost 
exclusively  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  a  time  when  the 
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influence  of  Queen  Victoria  made  itself  felt  here  and  abroad,  for  it  left 
its  mark  on  American  social  procedure  and  European  court  custom. 

As  a  young  girl,  Julia  Parsons  experienced  the  broadening  effects  of 
extensive  travel.  When  President  Lincoln  appointed  her  father  Consul- 
General  to  Brazil,  her  family  packed  bags  and  sailed  down  to  Rio.  Upon 
her  return  to  America,  Julia’s  health  having  failed,  her  parents  decided 
to  send  the  delicate  child  to  Germany,  with  several  other  girl  compan¬ 
ions  of  her  own  age.  Her  schooldays  were  spent  first  in  Saxony,  later  at 
a  French  School  in  Geneva.  The  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
forced  her  hasty  departure.  Back  home  again  in  Washington,  the  social 
whirl  occupied  her  time  and  thought.  As  the  guest  of  Secretary  Sher¬ 
man  and  his  charming,  versatile  wife,  she  was  presented  at  one  of  Mrs. 
Hayes’s  receptions.  There  then  followed  for  her  a  series  of  social  suc¬ 
cesses.  Her  contacts  included  those  of  very  nearly  all  nationalities. 
Julia  loved  Washington.  It  was  home  to  her,  and  there  she  returned 
again  and  again  over  a  broad  span  of  years.  She  saw  many  Presidents 
come  and  go. 

Her  years  spent  in  Rome  took  a  loved  second  place  in  her  heart.  The 
dozen  years  that  separated  her  two  visits  to  Italy  witnessed  striking 
changes.  She  first  saw  Rome  through  the  eyes  of  the  “Blacks,”  for  as 
a  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles  Astor  Bristed,  she  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sympathies  of  the  ecclesiastical  entourage:  later,  as  the  guest 
of  her  brother,  an  official  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Italy,  she  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  attitude  of  the  “Whites.”  Both  Popes  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII 
gave  Miss  Parsons  audience. 

The  chief  interest  in  “Scattered  Memories”  seems  to  be  in  the  char¬ 
acter  portrayal.  The  scenes  are  described  magnificently,  yet  they  would 
lack  the  qualities  that  vitalize  them  had  they  not  been  associated  with 
the  personalities  that  radiate  charm  throughout  the  book.  Looking 
back  over  eighty  years,  as  she  does,  the  author’s  memory  still  makes 
her  characters  alive.  She  so  strongly  depicts  them  that  they  talk  again 
and  move  about  in  our  reading.  Her  picture  of  the  elite  of  Washington 
society  bears  the  mark  of  unconscious  genius;  for  they  stand  before  us 
devoid  of  sham  and  false  dignity,  awaiting  judgment  as  men  and  women. 
She  reveals  her  characters  by  the  things  they  do  and  say;  she  makes  no 
idle  guesses  based  on  groundless  conjecture.  Especially  impressive  is  the 
absence  of  ridicule  in  the  treatment  of  any  character,  even  where  it 
would  seem  to  be  warranted. 
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It  might  be  noted  as  a  fault  that  too  many  characters  crowd  the  can¬ 
vas  that  she  spreads  before  our  eyes.  Celebrities,  as  the  Princess  Carolyn 
Sayn-Wittgenstein,  Prince  Massimo,  our  Presidents,  Queen  Victoria, 
and  two  Popes  stand  out  in  high  relief;  thus  robbing  the  seemingly  end¬ 
less  train  of  lesser  personages  of  any  glamorous  effect  in  the  picture. 
Perhaps  the  subject  of  greatest  timely  interest  is  the  old  German  mon¬ 
archy  with  its  buoyant  hospitality,  and  the  engaging  “Gemiitlichheit” 
of  the  German  people.  Even  her  celebrities  are  drawn  with  a  familiar 
touch.  Miss  Parsons  was  much  concerned  with  minute  details  of  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance;  her  eye  was  photographic  in  its  seeing  of  minutiae. 

The  book  is  saved  from  the  uninteresting  fate  of  a  travel  chronology 
by  its  easy,  flowing  style,  and  quiet  sense  of  rather  subtle  humor.  Her 
technique  makes  every  intimate  disclosure  seem  to  whisper,  ‘  Tm  letting 
you  in  on  a  secret.”  Her  sincerity  is  always  apparent.  With  wholesome 
amusement  she  describes  the  antics  of  the  horse  that  “has  the  devil  in 
him.”  She  enlists  the  reader’s  sympathy  by  her  appreciation  of  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation,  especially  one  at  her  own  expense.  She  is  not 
loath  to  reveal  her  chagrin  at  appearing  before  a  Church  dignitary,  clad 
in  a  completely  modish  but  unsanctioned  form  of  dress.  Unlike  many 
modern  portraits  of  the  social  scene,  “Scattered  Memories”  never 
descends  from  its  high  level.  Its  story  promises  good  investment  for 
anyone  looking  for  a  few  hours  of  quiet  entertainment. 

Mary  L.  Greenler ,  ’ 40 
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ACADEMY  OF 

MacDONALD 

NOTRE  DAME 

OPTICAL 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

COMPANY 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

44  BROMFIELD  ST. 

High  School  and  Elementary  De¬ 
partments  affiliated  with  Catholic 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Telephone  LIB.  3110 

CARL  FISHER 

Compliments  of 

Music  and  Musical  Instruments 

252  Tremont  Street 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  RYAN 

Telephone  Hancock  0750 

Shop  SEARS  .  . . 

—  For  the  Furniture  You  Need 

—  For  the  Wearables  You  Want 

Makes  no  difference  whether  you  want  a  small  size  rocker 
or  a  comfortable  upholstered  chair — a  colorful  rug  or  cur¬ 
tains —  a  suite  of  furniture  or  a  studio  couch — a  package 
of  pencils  or  a  quire  of  paper — a  few  pairs  of  stockings — a 
pair  of  shoes — a  smart  coat  or  a  hat,  you  can  depend  upon 
Sears  to  sell  you  the  best  at  a  price  that  fits  your  budget. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 

BOSTON 

Brookline  Ave.  and  Park  Drive 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  Until  9.30 
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Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

£s>aint  jffflarp’s 

Rosoff’s  Restaurant 

Higf)  gkfjool 

Co. 

116  Norfolk  Street 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

97  Summer  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

ACADEMY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME 

EDMANDS 

COFFEE 

COMPANY 

*  *  *b 

Corner  of  Granby  Street  and 

Bay  State  Road 

COFFEE — Blended  for  all  hotel, 
school  and  institutional  pur¬ 
poses. 

INDIVIDUAL  TEAS  —  Handy 

and  economical. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BULK  TEAS  —  Every  known  va¬ 
riety. 

*  *  * 

Permit  us  to  prove  your  every 
beverage  can  be  perfection. 

Primary ,  Intermediate 
and  High  School  Classes 

Mail  or  Phone 

60  INDIA  STREET 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
HANcock  9686 

¥M.  E.  GILLESPIE  &  CO.,  INC. 

Wholesale  Only 

Purveyors  of  Finer  Foods 

18  NORTH  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Telephone  LAFayette  3770-1-2-3 
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Doe,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Steuban  Vienna  Room 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

and  Restaurant 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,  EGGS,  Etc. 

From  a  Meal  to  a  Banquet 

61  and  63  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

and  Basement  llj^  South  Side, 

Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON  ! 

CAP.  9850-1-2 

Inquire  at 

STEUBAN  RESTAURANT 

114  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Mass.  Tel.  Hub.  3620 

THOMAS  P.  MEE  CO. 

Wholesale 

Compliments  of 

Fruit  and  Produce 

€mmamiel  ILeague 

47  &  49  Faneuil  Hall  Market 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

American  Metal  Craft  Co. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Compliments  of 

Compliments  of 

R.  O.  S.  P.  CLUB 

MR.  KELLEHER 

KILLION 

Personal  Greeting  Cards 
For  Christmas 

FLORIST 

Unusual,  Exclusive  Designs 

FOREST  HILLS 

WARD’S 

67  Franklin  Street  -  BOSTON 
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Compliments 

of 

Dr.  George  B.  Bissell 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Francis  P.  Broderick 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  A.  N.  Ducharme 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Robert  Hill 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Gallaher 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Joseph  Stanton 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Powers 

Compliments 

of 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Crowley 
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